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2 pr — edition of Othello was taken in hand, hi 


The Comedy of Lrrors, at the invitation of the Board. of 


- Studies in English of the University of Calcutta. Ki 


An editor’s first’ duty is to securea sourd and accurate — 
~" text. There is, unhappily, no standard text of Shakespeare, — 


and the divergences to be found in the case of Othello when 


we compare the texts of the mest approved editions are 
often curidbs and striking. The following examples are 


Oxford : By this hand, I say, itis very s@mrvy, and ee to find . 


myself fobbed in it. 


Globe: Nay, I think ib is scurvy, : and begin to find” myself — 
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Globe: E'I beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. * 


Cambridge: TU beat the knave into a wicker bottle. s3 es E. 
X 


E 3 ~ Krersley: A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
a To point his slow unmoving finger at! 
= Ardem: The fixed figare for the time of scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at ‘ 
Irving: The fixed figure for the time, for scorn, etc. 4 


y* 
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$ "h 
All the above: Roderigo (to Iago): I will do this, if I can bring it 


to any opportunity. i 
The present edition: T. will do this, if you can bring it to any oppor- 
oo 
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supplementary to those t.. foot-notes and Appendix : — 
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nown excep! —— pif we are not mistaken 

the text in the Folio i5 thé — of the two—certainly 

he more pregnant. It brings out, the td pr 

of t e timorous speaker (see 1. S $69, 27 3; and 

-SAn Dai ); and it farther serves to manifest. — s part in 

i — E as the Greater and comruander o! o@casions.- 
en 
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his racing imagination has already devised half a dozen 
_ preliminary steps (see his preceding speeches) to make it 
Ta for Roderigo to stata quarrel with Cassio, ‘that 
T ‘thereby he may get his plot set going. Roderigo's speeeh 
as “(as we understand it) means that he will play his little 
TA part if Iago will play his big part; which Iago further 
— nndeértakés to do in his’ next words, I'll warrant thee.” 
‘Seep. 92-93 





- i The rule te this edition has been not to depart from 
the authority of the Folio withont some tolerable reason; 
but the. Quarto has been used to correct its numerous 
Terrors and to supplement, the text where the Censor has 
= Be baths and expletives. Textual émendations are 
‘few but not unimportant, ard are pointed oùt in the notes. 
ü No original emendations have been attempted, but some 
M mew interpretations will be fonnd im the notes’ Several 
tof the Jonger annotations are on matters not dealt. wiil 
| ins the commentaries, such as those om wp. 47, 79, LSE. 
“144, 219, 286, 261, 268-9, 281 and 285. 




















— T A We have retained sovera! commonly dis@arded b 
; bical features .of the ouzinal Quarto and ri 
J especialy of” the Folio) when not inconsistent wth 
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etians have just landed in Cyprus. and Tago in i 


* —— gi On this head see the textual notes on? 
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pp. 19, 27, 98, 110, 197 and 247. The — of the 


_ strange conclusion that Iago is a monstrosity impossible in s 














lines is the same as in the G/ode Shakepeare: E s * 
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Just as — pages are passing through the pres ne the Ie 
newspapers are telling us about two “social vampires ” 
quite unmistakably of the Iago breed, one of whom hi s 
been run to earth in New York and the other in Vienna. : 
Like the protean villain of our play it was no small part — 
of their accomplishment .to be able to pass themselve * 
off in all societies as the best of good fellows and as me — 
of sterling and unassailable honesty. And yet some criti — 
discussing the question ¿v vacud, have arrived at the wa 


“ 


BS 


actual life ! | we 


Though O/#el/o is not a play for schoolboys, yet its h 
whole moral tendency is such as to make it an incomparable F 
vade mecum for young men. ‘This aspect is never lost sight Py 
of in Principal Miller’s study of the play in a “book 
accessible to all Indian students, Shakespeares Chart of — 
Life: being Studies of Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, and 
Macbeth (Natesan & Co., Madras). 
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The editor takes this opportunity to acknowledge his 
creat obligations to Miss M. D. Whitehouse, M.A., and to 
his colleague Mr. J. C. Kydd, M.A., for their kindness in 
reading through his proofs and giving him many helpful 
suggestions in fhe preparation of this book. He has also 
to thank Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for permitting bim to 
include in the Introductionssome material which has already 


/ appeared in his editions of Julius Caesar and Macteth, 
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C M by them. 
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P. xxxii for Personal Tale read Personal Talk. k A 


u) for ‘the quotation” rend: “ the line 
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* y 6 youth fell at a time when the English people were 
ar rn — — entértainménts, The court took offence 
l — — allusions, and aftempted to suppress them.: The 
Foray A growing and energetic party, and the — among the 
yehurch, would suppress them. Bat the peopl “‘wanted them, 
| _ houses without roofs, and extemporancous ene losures Ag 
cou try fairs, were the yefaidy theatres of strolling players. The 

people had tasted this Hew joy : and, as we could not hope to suppress 
newspapers now i—no, not by the strongest part y,—neither then could - 
| King, prelate, or puritan, alone or united, suppress an organ, whieh: 
“a epic, newspaper, Caucus, lecture, punch, and library, at 
the same time. Probably king, prelate, and puriten, all found their 
W. $ -Account ir it.. The bert proof of ita vitality is the crowd of writers 
PS, Which -suddenly broke into this feld: Kyd, Marlowe, Greene, Jonson, 
* C Obuapman, Dekker, Webster, Heywood, Middleton, Pesle, ‘Ford, | | 
“Massinger, Beaumont, and — 

































Emerson, Representa men 7 
of mankindinthe Periclean spe gc -4 


the conception of himan ature ne. 
č nihe” ‘same conception, enriched bs 
LoT And. years, found varied 
| z thon in the droma. Of 
“either of the two — —— of the higli¢et order 
re Composed ii may be enid with trath thie it wasi time of great pa 
p immphs, of world-wide: interests, of gront ak 
— great gttece sea great reverses 978 
s of humanity for good and evil were fee 
y energy. Expérience does. uot heii 
| sA moat enjoyed in periods of “ex usti 
* J— y been the cuer. The Fei 
r fighter modes of recreation andar 
id, a is often. re) cated at y 
ines ae ns weep 
5 Lewis Gam 
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LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 


EXTENT OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 





SHAKESPEARE was the subject of much praise—most of 
it in verse—both in his lifetime and soon after his — 
but neither did he himself write his own memoirs nor did 
any contemporary write a biography of him. The wonder 
is that we know as much about him as we do. It was- a 

not till ninety-three years after Shakespeare’s death that — 
any attempt was made to write his life. Rowe's decount X 
of the Life Se. of Mr. William Shakespeare, prefixed to his s 
annotated edition of the plays (1709), contains seven meagre = 
pages of personal matter derived from traditions handed- 
down through the seventeenth century and communicated 
to him by Betterton the actor (1635-1710). Later 
eighteenth-century editors—Pope, Theobald, Johnson, 
and Steevens—seem to have spent no pains over the 
subject and did little or nothing to supplement the material 
- collected -by Rowe. Steevens regarded such a task as 
hopeless : z x 
















ANG Ki All that is known,” he wrote, “ with any degree of certainty 
I: noj fring Shakespeare is—that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon— 
i”, i ur Fied ancl had children there—went to London where he commenced 
J ctor, and wrote poems and playvs—returned to Stratford, made his 


will, died and was buried.” 

The next great Shakespearian scholar to appear was 
Mi falone (1741-1812), an Irishman, who took up these 
aed of Steevens as a personal challenge and spent many 


— 


ne —— years in a fruitful search for additional details 


Š, ae ae, ⸗ 
— 





——— PANG ‘His Life of Shake 
ai I to be a rich Storehouse of biographical 
arma fio! Malone | Was “followed by other equally 
R- inqairers im the bame field during the nineteenth 
ntt — lier, Halliwell-Phillipps, Fleay, ete.—-whose 
——— hfted Shakespeare’s biography out of the 
or tradition and conjecture. The best result of their 
er Xx ‘has been to replace Shakespeare in his actunt 
— ) te re-creafe and to illuminate the world ib 


* 


— and moved and bad his being. 


= te | "7 i EARL LIFE AT STRATFORD 


"Fhe poet’s father was John Shakespeare, a Warwick- 
É | — yeoman, who left Snitterfield ami setile:| in Strate 
foridlson-Avon out EST: According to itowe, he 
‘was. “n considerable dealer in wool.” The poet's mother 
$ iwas Mary Arden, a lady of gentle birth and the heiress 
4 t of Ashies, an estate» near. Stratford. Their first two 
children died in“ infancy. The poet William was the 

third child, and according to tradition was born on April 
23rd--(St. Georges day), 1564. The house in Henley 
' Street where he twas'born is a substantial hulf-timbered 
J dwelling, and has long been a place of pilerimage to 
lovers of Shakespeare. It became the — of the 
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mation in 1847. 
After his marriage John Shateapenel ‘began to rise in 


- the world. The Stratford records show that in 1557 he, 
1 - was electéd æ burgess, that in 1565 he became an alderman - 
_ “rand bégan to be styled “f Mr.” and that in 1568 he _ 
Bache fhe highest municipal honour, the office of hich ` 






aiti, (equivalent to maoy Dang his tenure of this 
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office play-actors were allowed for. the first time "to: give. 
perfe rmances in Stratford—-a fact of some si; snifieance, onè 
would imagine, in the poet’s biography. | 

Although no actual record exists of Shakespeare having, 
ever been -at school, it may safely be assumed that he Was 
sent at the usual age to Stratford Grammar Sehool, 
which was free to all sons of burgesses. From 1571 to 
1577 the schoolmaster was one Sinon- Hunt, a B.A. of 
Oxford. Some have pretended to see his portrait m the 
pedagogue who frequently makes his appearance in 
Shakespeare’s earlier plays (Pinch in. The. Comedy of 
Errors, Holofernes in Loves Labours Lost, ete.). 

The tide of John Shakespeare’s worldly prosperity 
reached its height about 1577. from which date. it steadily 
declined till his son rose in the world. Theestate of Asbies 
was mortgaged in 1578 for £40. For years thereafter 
we hear of nothing but -financial difficulties and ruinous 
lawsuits, but through it all Shakespeare’s father never 
forfeited the esteem of his fellow-townsmen. William was 
probably withdrawn from the Grammar School at the age 
of fourteen that he might assist in supporting the family. 

There were now several younger children to be provided 
for. Three other sons, Gilbert (b. 1566), Richard (b. 1574), 
and Edmund (b. 1580), and a daughter Joan (b. 1569), all 
reached maturity ; a daughter Ann (b: 1571) died m 1579. 

In 1582, whén he was in his nineteenth year, Shake- 
speare married Anne or Agnes Hathaway, daughter of a 
substantial yeoman of Shottery, a pretty hamlet. within a 


‘mile of the town.: Anne was eight years his senior, and 


it has been assumed by many biographers -that the 
marriage was hasty and imprudent and in its results an, 


Q, 






















— Mr. alliweh-Phillipps maintains that 
‘particle @f evidence for: these 


| — not 
$ Puous, and À rs. Stopes sees reasons for bel: ilies 


at * Shakespeare was even forturate i in his marriage,’ 
E "Their first child was born in 1583, and was named 

f — next came the twins Hamnet and Judith, born 

Tin 1585. 
a A tradition ved by Rowe says that Shakespeare 
| pineurrec the displeasure of Sir Thomas Lucy of Char!ecote, 
ke pri landowner near Stratford, im. consequence 
à poaching adventure upon his private grounds. 
Sates is almo&t certainly authentic,* ‘and throws 
T light upon the opening scene pf The Merry Wives of 

Windsor, where Robert Shallow, Esq., a pompous country 
- justice, comes up from Gloucestershire to Windsor to 
A make a Star-chamber matter of a petty poaching affair on 
ws sons estate. The comic scene betsveen Shallow and Falstaff 
mes in’all likelfhood played in earnest between Sir ‘Thomas 
m - and William Shakespeare about 1587, and may 

been the occasion of our poet's- turning his back 

en nátive town. 
; 2 dates of Shakespeare's departure from Stratford 
and) a rival in London cannot be fixed with certainty, 
& “ay F @onnecta these events with the visit of Lord 
e ———— company of actors to Stratford in the year 
just named, covjecturing that Shakespeare joined the 
—— — time of their visit and continued toùri a 
they returned to the metropolis. 
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remarking that the Shakespeare traditions sas hate. 
i ge e maipon traditions.” — ⸗— Shake. 
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CAREER IN LONDON 


No period in Shakespeare’s career is more obscure than’ 
his earliest years in Londof. But we can be certain 
that they were spent in unremitting toil with a yiew to 
equipping himself for his future work. For his 8 right. 
happy and copious industry ” we have the testimony of 
the dramatist Webster.! ‘That he was first employed on 
the stage as a call-boy or prompter’s assistant, or that for 
some time he earned a living by holding the ‘horses of 
gallants outside the theatre, are stories that may be 
dismissed as idle gossip. But there is good ground for: 
the tradition that he early became acquainted with James 
Burbage (“ player and joiner”), who in 1576 erected in 
Shoreditch a wooden structure known as “ The Theatre,” 
(because it was for many years the only one in London), 
and here it was that Shakespeare probably sérved his 
apprenticeship as an actor. * 

But he was not for long content with merely acting, 
He soon conceived an ambition to write plays of his own. 
Robert Greene, a graduate of Cambridge and a writer of 
comedies for the stage, after a life spent in debauchery, was 
sinking into an early grave in the September of +1592. 
As he lay dying he wrote his Groatsworth of Wit bought 
with a Million of Repentance, iw which occur the 
following words : 


“Yes, trust them not [the players]: for there is an upstart Crow, 


beautified with our feathers, that with his Tiger’s heart wrapped in 


i “That full and heightened style of Master Chapman, the laboured 
and understanding works of Master Jonson;...and lastly (without 
wrong lastly to be named), the right happy and copious industry of 
Master Shakespeare, Master Dekker, and Master Heywood” (John 
Webster, Dedication to the White Devil, 1612). 

Q u J 



















to bumbast out a blank i * 
yan Absolute Johannes factotum 
conceit tho oulgs Shake-scenein — E 

cat your rare wits to bo employed in 

re e co i let AOR npes* imitate ye t past — 

never niore Saati me with your admired ne eutions.” 
curions passage throws a wood dex! o light upon 
eare e, for that “ Shake-seene r A LL On: oura 
Possibly it ; 


— — hardly — Eo 
“ar lame. The line quoted 


sin 8 Henry VIC 
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“is a tribute to Shakespe Sees Tid ustry and praction! ability, From 

S ohe beginning of his career ha most have bo-n-in the widest and beat 
_ ~ #ense a ‘utility man, ' ready to do any work connected with the theatre 
and stage, eminently successfal i in anything he undertook." Buy nes, 
Shukexpeare Stshics, p. 104, 

But the main conclusion to be drawn from Greene’s 
often-quoted words is that Shakespeare bad taken a very 
~ important step upwards in his profession, that-he had 
; gone beyond his province as an actor and was assuming: 
the rôle of a pie writar: S 

The “upstart erow” was — —— his plumage BET 
the feathers of other birds; in other words, Shakespeare 
was revising and embellishing plays — by Greene 
‘and his Cambridge friends—Marlowe, » Pes ) 3 
3 ad the sore point was that the plays of t ; vers 
vits (as these four men were called) met wi h ill succes 


S A Ape” wih a. regular term of abuse, — 


2 acter ° 
* 2 — es Wa ie Pp: 8 Er — 
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La 


till the newcomer took,» the same mm hand er by. J 
the help of his practical knowledge, adapted them for — 





stage-representation. By lopping-off exerescences and E 


inserting a few masterly touches of his own, Shakespeare — 

could ‘ puli a play together ” and make a popular success | 

of it. > 
The company of actors to which Sheena belonged 


enjoyed the patronage both of Elizabeth and Jzeanes the 


First, and frequently performed at court. In the Christmas 
of 1594, along with Richard » Burbage the tragedian ` 
and William Kemp the comedian, “Shakespeare visited 
Greenwich Palace and gave two performances before the 7 
Queen. The three received for this visit a fee of £20, 
eqn ent to £160 of our money. 

‘Ben Jonson refers to’ Shakespeare’s performances at 


) 


eourt in the well-known lines: i —* 


Sweet Swanof Avon! what a sight ib were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
+ That so did take Eliza and our James! 


The company had four suecessive patrons, and four 


“successive designations, vi:., the Earl of Derby’s, the Lord’ 


Chamberlain’s, Lord WHunsdon’s and (after James's 
accession) the King’s Players. 

Francis Meres, a graduate- of Cambridge and a pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric at Oxford, in his Palladis Tamia, Wit's 
Treasury, published in 1598, assigns to Shakespeare the 
chief place among the writers of the day. He speaks of 
him as ‘‘the most passionate oe us to bewail and 


© bemoan the perplexites of Love.” ‘The Muses,” he 


— « would speak, Shakespeare’ s fine-filed phrase, if 


o A 
xvi’ A . _ OTHELLO 


a, 





they would speak English.” The following passage from. 
Meres’s book is of the utmost importance in the study of 
the chronology of Shakespeare’s plays (twelve are enume- 
rated, six comedies and six tragedies) : 

* As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy and 
Tragedy among the Latigs, so Shakespeare among the English is the 
most excellent in both kinds for the stage: for Comedy, witness his 
Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his Love's Labour's Lost, his Love's 
Labour's Won, his Midsummer's Night’s Dream and his Merchant of 
Venice ; for Tragedy, his Richard the Second, Richard the Third, Henry 
the Fourth, Ki ing John, Titus Andronicus, and his Romeo and Juliet.” 


| Sve Labours W, gu is probably the same as Als Well 
that Ends Well. 

The only works of Shakespeare that are known to have 

been published with his consent and co-operation were 
the two companion-poems, Venus and Adonis, (which he 
calls “the first heir of his invention”), published in 
1593, and Lucrece, its gravér companion, published in 
1594. Both of these poems were dedicated to the young 
Earl of Southampton; the second in more familiar terms 
than the first, showing a growing intimacy between Shake- 
speare and his patron. 
* These were amongst the most popular poems of the 
day, and passed through several editions in the poet’s 
lifetime. The printer was Richard Field, a Stratford man, 
who rose to be Master of the Stationers’ Company, and 
Was one of Shakespeare’s most intimate friends. | 

Meres describes Shakespeare’s poems and sonnets 
these high- fown terms : * 


“As the soul of Euphorbus [the Trojan chief ]was thought to live 
in Pythagoras, so the sweet: witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifinons and 
honey-tongued*Shakespeare ; witness his Venus and. Adonis, his Luerece,. 
his sugared sonnets among his pwivate friends,” ete. “Ss 
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The volume of Sonnets was not — till 1609, but 
for many years they had Circulated in manuscript. Into 
the perplexing questions cénnected with their history 
and interpretation it is impossible to enter here— 
“There are many footprints around the cave of this 
mystery, none of them pointing in the outward direction.” 

In 1599 the Globe Theatre came into existence, and 
Shakespeare was one of the original shareholders. 
Previous to this time he had taken up his ‘Yesidence 
at Bankside in Southwark, which was the principal resort 
of London actors. Here he resided during his remaming 
years in the capital. 


STRATFORD Once More 


There is no doubt that Shakespeare’s. thoughts often 
turned to his home in Stratford, where, in 1597, he 
bought New Place, locally known as the “ Great House, ” 
because it was the largest residence in the town. Aubrey 


the antiquarian preserves a tradition that he used to visit 


x 


ome once a year. ; 

The parish church at Stratford contains neous of 
some of the chief events of his private life. He lost his 
only son Hamnet in 1596 ; the boy was eleven and a half 
years old. He lost his father in 1601. The old man’s 
last years were free from financial embarrassments. His 
. application for a coat of arms, originally made as far back as 
1568, was granted him through his son’s influence with the 
College of Heralds in 1596. In 1607 Susanna Shakespeare 


married John Hall, a medical practitioner of. Stratford. 


‘Shakespeare’s mother died in 1608.. ENEY 
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xviii- : "s OTHELLO 

. The poets last years were spent in his native town. 
He took up his abode at New Place about the year 1611, 
and began to make large purchases of land in the neigh- 
bourhood. As actor, play-writer, stage-manager, arid 
owner of theatrical shares, he had accumulated a large 
fortune, and according to local tradition preserved by Rev. 
John Ward, Loe of Stratford, “spent at the rate of 
£1000 a year,” equivalent to £8000 of our money. His 
daughter “Judith married Thomas Quiney, a vintner of 
Stratford, in February, 1616. Shakespeare signed his 
will in the following month, and died (of what illness 
we are not told) on April 23, 1616, when he had just 
completed his fifty-second year. He was buried on 
April 25. 

«The news of Shakespeare’s death,” says Sir Sidney 
Lee, “reached London after the dramatist had been laid 
to rest amid. his own people’ at Stratford. But men 
of letters raised a cry of regret that his ashes had not 
joined those of Chaucer, Spenser, and Beaumont in West- 
minster Abbey. William Basse, an enthusiastic admirer, 
gave the sentiment. pene expression in fourteen lines, 


beginning— ~ 
Renowned Spenser, lie a thonght more nigh 
To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumont lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakespeare, etc. 
Ben Jonson apparently alludes to these fantastic words 


in his “ Commendatory Verses” in the First Folio (1623) 
when he says— we Fe 


I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beanmont lie 
~ A little further to make thee aroom.- — -` 
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His body lies in the chancel of Stratford Church ; the : 
following lines are inscribed on his grave.: 


Good friend for Jesus° sake forbear, 

To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, — 9 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


The monument on the north wall of the chancel, referred 
`u to in the Folio of 1623, bears the following inscription : 


Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem. 
Terra tegit, populus maeret, Olympus habet.” 3  * 
Stay, Passenger, why goest thou by so fast ? 

Read if thou canst, whom env ious death had plast 
Within this monument ; Shakespeare with whom 
Quick nature died ; whose name doth deck this tomb 
Far more than cost ; sith all that he hath writ l 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 


The church is cruciform, with a most extraordinary 


deflection of the chancel to the north, said to represent the 
drooping of Our Lord’s head on the cross. The following 
is a translation? of the Latin inscription “on the tomb 


-~ of Shakespeare’s wife : 


Milk, life thou gavest. _ For a boon so great, 


Mother, alas! I give thee but a stone ; 


O! might some angel blest remove its weight, 


Thy form should issue like thy Saviour’s own. 


But vain my prayers ; O Christ, come quickly, come ! 


And thon, my mother, shalt from hence arise, 


Though closed as yet within this narrow tomb, 


To meet thy Savionr in the starry skies. 


The Stratford bust is faulty as a piece of workmanship, 
yet it permits us to think of Shakespeare as “a man 


cast-in the antique mould of humanity, equable, alert, and 


2 In' wisdom a Nestor, in genius a Socrates, in art a Virgil. The 
earth shrouds him, the nation mourns him, Olympus holds him.” _ 
2 The editor is mdebted for this translation to the V icar of Stratford: 
e — 2 
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gay.” The allusions in contemporary writings referred ~. 
“to in the opening words of ethis brief sketch speak of 
him as “ witty,” “sweet,” & free,” ‘ gentle,” “friendly.” 
Greene is the only man of Shakespeare’s time who is known 
to have uttered an ill-natured word against him. Ben 
Jonson had no very high respect for his writings, but his 
heart was won by the charm of Shakespeare’s personality. 
$I loved the man, ” he said, ‘‘ and do honour his memory 
on this side idolatry as much asany. He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature, had an excellent 
phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expressions.” “ Merci- 
ful, wonder-making “Heaven ! what a man was this Shake- 
speare ! Myriad-minded, indeed he was!“ (Coleridge). 
The town of Stratford is situated in “leafy Warwick- 
shire,” —the middle shire of the Midlands—on the right 
bank of*the Avon, a broad, deep, placid river, winding 
between “shadowy forests ” *(to the north) and * wide- 
skirted meads ” (to the south) on its way to join the. 
Severn. In Shakespeare’s time the great forest 
_ of Arden extended far to the north, and was doubtless a 
place of enchantment to the youthful poet’s soul. The 
town is visited to-day by pilgrims from every quarter of 
the globe. The sights shown to strangers include the 
Birthplace, the Grammar School, the Guild Hall, the 
foundations (for nothing more is left) of New Place, Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage, and the beautifal old Church by the 
river-side. These things recall the scenes of Shakespeare’ s 
youth and age witha vividness beyond any biographers: 
skill, and make a visit to Stratford a red-letter day to every 
lover `of his writings. _ “Yes, Stratford will help you to 
understand. Shakespeare * — J.: Furnivall). a 








THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays were published in 
quarto editions in his life-time and a seventeenth—Ofhello— 
in 1622. But it was not till seven years after his deat} that 
Shakespeare’s plays were collected and published in an 
authorized form. This was the famous First Folio of 1625, 
given to the world by two of the dramatist’s friends and 
fellow-actors of former days, John Heminge and Henry 
Condell, who are both remembered in his will. 

In their “ Dedication ” of the First Folio, Heminge 
-and Condell state that in collecting and publishing 5 Shake- 
speare’s plays they have “done an office to the dead . 
without ambition. either of self-profit or fame : only to 
keep the memory of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive, 
as was our Shakespeare.” And in their address “To the 
ereat Variety of Readers” they write: “It had been 
a thing, we confess, worthy to have been wished, that the 
Author himself had lived to have set forth and overseen’ 
his own writings.’ Of Shakespeare they speak as one 
‘who, as he was a happy imitator of Nature, was a 
most gentle expresser of it. His mind ard hand went 
together : and what he thought, he uttered with that 
easiness, that we have scarce recgived trom him a blot im 
his papers.” fo SA | 

- The prefatory matter printed at the beginnit x of the 
First Folio includes also *‘ The Names of the principal 
Actors in all these Plays” [Shakespeare heads ‘the’ list, 
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and Richard Burbage comes next]; and four sets of 
« Commendatory Verses,” the first written by Ben Jonson 
and consisting of eighty lints in heroic couplets. ' 

. The plays in the First Folio are arranged in three 
groups: (1) Comedies, (2) Histories, and (3) Tragedies ; 
but the editors made no attempt to place them in theic 
chronological order. This task they left for later genera- 
tions. Early critics, like Dryden, Rowe, etc., having 
little tõ guide them but their own predilections, fell into 
chronological errors that surprise us to-day. 

“It was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the succession of Shakespeare’s plays was 
investigated with the knowledge and industry which the 
subject demands. This is without doubt one of the most 
profitable branches of Shakespearian study, because of the ~ 
light which it sheds upon the evolution of his mind as an 
artist. — 





If it has not been possible to assign a definite date to 
every particular play, it has at ‘least been established 
beyond doubt that there zs such an evolutton, and that 
plays of the same type belong to the same stage in his 
“career. Working upon this principle, critics have arranged 
the plays of Shakespeare in successive groups, leaving 
the order of the plays within the various groups more 
or less a matter of conjecture. 


* The whole of this most interesting prefatory matter, which ought 
to be within reach of all students as it contains the kernel of all 
thet is known about Shakespeare as a professional man, is systematically 
excluded from the standard editions of his works—not merely from 
single-volume editions like the Globe, and the Oxford, but even from ten- 


volume editions like the Cambridge and the Eversley Shakespeares. 
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“THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE i xxiii 
The following is the usually — arrangement of 
the different periods :— , - 
(1) - Prentice Periode( 1590-15953). 
(2) Maturing Period (1594-1600). 
(3) Tragie Period (1601-1607). 
(4) Romantic Period (1608-1613). 

The first period has been called, “ In the workshop ” ; 
the second, “In the world”; the third, “ Out of the 
depths ” ; and the fourth, “On the heights.”" =” 

It would be beyond the scope of this Introduction to do 
more than indicate the nature of the evidence employed 
to distinguish between Shakespeare’s earlier and his later 
work, but the following table may be found useful : 

(1) Dates of Quartos, entries of Plays in the Stationers’ 
Registers, notices of performances at court, Diaries (¢.g., 
Manningham’s and Simon Formau's), references in con- 
temporary literature, especially the list in Meres’s Palladis 
Tamia (1595). | 

(2) Allusions in the Plays to contemporary history 
or to passing events of the day, and passages suggested by 
or echoing earlier writings. 

(3) Language and stvle. “ The secret of the metre of 
Shakespeare is this that the thought constructs the tune, 
so that reading for the sense will best bring out the 
rhythm.” 

These words of Emerson apply to. Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings from first to last, yet striking differences are observ- 
able between his earlier and his Jater diction. 


1 See Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer, p. 84. 
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(a) Shakespeare’s earliest verses are smooth and regular, 
tle sense ends with the end ef the line, rhyme is often 
found amidst the blanks. . 

(b) As he grows to maturity; he breaks away from the 
fetters imposed by the decasyllabic norm, pauses become 
more frequent, light endings begin to be observed, one line 
is “run on” to the next (instead of “ end-stopped ”), 
double (= feminine ”) endings of lines become more 
common,*prose is more frequently substituted for verse. 

(e) In Shakespeare’s last plays, the ‘ ." ucy n the 
direction of freedom is still greater, scansion becomes more 
difficulty, weak endings are freely employed, and extra 
syllables are introduced even in the middle of lines. 

Light endings are such words as am, are, might, should 
till, while, on which the voice scarcely dwells in reading ; 
weak endirfes are such words as and, from, in, of, for, or, 
fo, with, at, as, by, on which the voice dwells in a still 
slighter degree. " These distinctions are Prof. Ingram’s. 

The following passage from Shakespeare’s last play, 
(Henry FIII, 3. 296-104), exhibits most of the peculiar- 
ities of his latest stvle : 


This candle burns not clear : ‘tis I must snuff it; 
Then out it goes, What though I know her virtuous 
And well-deserving ? yet I know her for 

A spleeny Lutheran , and not wholesome to 

Our cause, that she should lie i’ the bosom of 

Onr hard-ral'd king. Again, there is sprung up 

An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 

Hath crawl’d into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle. 


Observe (1) that the Ist and 2nd lines have feminine 
endings ; (2) that the 3rd, 4th and 5th have weak endings ; 
e e 
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THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE , xxv` 
(3) that the only end-stopped lines are the 1st-ahd 8th. 
This example is from FJ. Furnivall’s Introduction to 
Gervinus’ Shakespeare Commeniaries. | 

(4) Development of dramatic art, shown in general 
handling of the theme, power of characterisation, grow- 
ing knowledge of life, and deeper moral insight. “ The 
mighty stream of his potentiality is‘ always moving on- 
wards, always expanding, always deepening.” | 


No scheme of chronology can be more th* »utative. 
Earlier work was often revised for later presentations. It 
has become customary to arrange the plays in the following 
groups, corresponding to the broadly-marked periods in the 
evolution of Shakespeare’s dramatic art already referred to. 

(1) Prentice Period, . Early Histories, founded on Plays 
by older dramatists, whiche Shakespeare recast to suit the 
popular stage. Karly Comedies, euphuistic and pedantic 
in style. . 


1591. 1592. 
Love's Labour's Lost. Titus Andronicus. 
1 Henry VI. 2 and 3 Henry VI, 
1593, 
The Comedy of Errors. Two Genilemen of Verona 


(2) Maturing Period. The earliest Tragedy, the finest 
Comedies, the English Histories that came entirely from 
his pen. 


1594. 1597, 
Romeo and Juliet, The Taming of the Shrew. 
Richard IIT. ] Henry IV. l 
1505. 1598, 
Richard TI. Much Ado About Nothing. 
Mideauimor Night’s Dream, 2 Henry IV: 
ka 
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< 1596. : 1599. 
. Merchant of Venice. n Henry V. 
King John. The Merry Wives of Windsor 
1600. 


Twelfth Night. 


As You Like It. 
painful Comedies and all 


(3) Tragic Period. A few 
the creat Tragedies. 
i601. “ 1604. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. Measure for Measure. 
Julius Caesar. Othello. 
"2 1602. 1605. 
Hamlet. King Lear. 
; „1603. 1606. 
Troilus and Cressida. « Macbeth. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
7 1607. 
Coriolanus. Timon of Athens. 
These form a remarkable group 


(4) Romantic Period. 
-~ by themselves, and can be classed neither as tragedies nor 


as comedies. The spirit of the country pervades them, and 
the peasantry sometimes play a leading part in the action. 


1608. 1610. 
Pericles (part only). Winter's Tale. 
1609. 1611. 
Cymbeline. The Tempest. 
1613, 


Henry VIII (part only). 


HELPS TO READING SHAKESPEARE 

(a) Books or REFERENCE. 
Jaggard, William. Shakespeare’s Bibliography, 1911. A dictionary of 
every known‘issue of Shakespeare’s writings and of recorded opinions 


thereon in the English language. xxiv-729 pp. 
e e . 
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Bartlett, J. A New and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to 
Words, Phrases and Passages in Shakespeare's Plays and Poems. 184. 
Schmidt, A, Shakespeare: Lexikon. 2 vols. Berlin, 1874. 3rd ed. 
2 vols. 1902. s = 
Onions, C. T. A Shakespeare Glossary, Founded on the Oxford 
— Dictionary. | +5 
Abbott, E. A. A Systematic Treatment of the Differences between 
Elizabethan and Modern English. ‘ | 
. Franz, W. Shakespeare-Grammatik, 2nded. Heidelberg, 1909. 


(b) COLLECTED WORKS. 
Boswell and Malone. Third Variorum ed. 21 vols. Sir Sidney 


Lee says that thisis “the most valuable of all collective editions of 


Shakespeare's works.” c a 

Furness, H. H. (sen. and jun.), New Variorum ed. Philadelphia. 
In progress. 

Wright, W. A. Cambridge Shakespeare. 9 vols. 2nd ed. 1891-3. 
“The introduction contains the`safest guide as to authorities for the 
text, and the notes form a complete apparatus criticus of the text.” 


Herford, C. R. The Eversley Shakespeare. 10 vols. The Intro-- 


ductions to the separate plays are of par ticular value. 
The Tudor Shakespeare, VA pocket edition of the Plays and Poems 
in 40 vols. New York. | 
(c) CRITICISM, 


Hazlitt, W. Characters of Shakespear's Plays. 1817. 


Coleridge, S. T. Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare, and some of the 


old Poets and Dramatists. 2 vols, 1849. 

Moulton, R. G. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 1585. 
The Moral System of Shakespeare. 1908. 
Baynes, T. S. Shakespeare Studies. 1894. 





Brandes, G. William Shakespeare. Copenhagen, 1896, English. 


translation. 2 vols. 1898. 
Campbell, Lewis.. Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shake- 


speare. 1904, This book contains suggestive studies of Hamlet, 


Macbeth, Othello and King Lear. 
Bradley, A.C. Shakespearean Tragedy. 1904. 


A. Goll (Chief Magistrate, Aarhus, Denmark). Citminal Types tiv 


Shakespeare, Translated by Mrs, C. Weeks. . 
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(d) BIOGRAPHY. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. Shakespeare. 'Phis is the crowning volume 
-of the English Men of Letters series, , 
Lee, Sir Sidney. A Life of William Shakespeare. New edition, 
re-written and enlarged. 1915. 
(e) PERIODICALS. 


The Shakespeare Leagne Journal, the Organ of London Shakespeare 
League: Founded the 23rd Avril, 1902. Objects: (1) to advocate the 
recognition of Shakespeare’s Life- Work in London ; (2) to honour Shake- 
speare as Poet, Dramatist, Actor, and Man of the Theatre ; (3) to 
insist that the stage representation of Shakespeare’s plays, without 
mutilation or distoytion of the text, is vital toa full understanding of 
ihis work. ) e 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE. 


Much ha& been written in recent years on the subject 
of Elizabethan playhouses and *the method of acting 
plays in vogue in Shakespeare’s time, and it is of material 
assistance to the understanding of his plays to keep in mind 
the kind of stage for which he wrote them. The stage— 
entirely different from that in a modern theatre—consisted 
of a platform which projected right into the area of the 
house. Around were tiers of galleries, upper and lower, 
like the *‘ circles”’ in the theatres of to-day. 

Players who strode on such a stage as that, baving the 
spectators on three sides of them, must have felt in far more 
living contact with their public than is possible in our 
theatres to-day, in which the stage retreats from the 
auditorium and the actors have the appearance of being 
cooped up ih a room one of the walls of which has been 
removed. —— Dh de E ee * 
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And the effect must have been as different “upon the 
spectators. Actors to-day, when seen from the body: of the 
theatre, present a series of pictures; but on the Elizabethan 
stage, where they were visible from so many different 

angles, they must have given the impression of moving 
groups of animated statuary. 

We read that a curtain, technically known as the 
“ traverse, ” divided the Elizabethan stage into two parts, 
an inner and an outer, and that the simple properties of 
those days were set out upon the inner stage. 

(1) When the curtain was drawn aside, the outer and 
the inner stages became one stage, “and the properties on 
the inner stage gave the setting to the whole. This was a 
Full-stawe scene. 

(2) When the curtain shut off the inner ‘stage from 
view, the outer stage, bare and unpropertiad, became a 
stage in itself. This was an outer-stage scene. 

Continuity, and therefore rapidity of” action, was se- 
cured in various ways: (l) by a succession of outer-stage - 
scenes ; (2) by a succession of inner-stage scenes without a- 
change of setting; (5) by an alternation of outer and 
inner-stage scenes. | 

An important part of the structure was what was 
known as the balcony. From this elevation, when occa- 
sion called for it, the actors spoke to those down below. 
In our play the balcony is twice at least called into requi- 
sition; in the First Act when Brabantio appears above 
at a window; and in the Last Act, when Othello appears 
above at a window. 

In the Elizabethan theatre the ear was more appealed 
to than the eye, and the art of clear enunciation was 

e 
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considered all-important. ‘‘ Words which often appear to 
be meaningless in print become instinct with life with the 
help of voice and action” (William Poel). In Hamlet’s 
Speech to the Players we seem to hear Shakespeare him- 
self speaking from behind his mask, and, in his capacity 
of stagve-manager, instructing the youthful members of his 
company on “the whole duty of an actor.” This famous 
passage, some of which we reproduce, shows us Shake- 


speare’s dislike of ranting and his love of naturalness 
and simplicity :— 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of your players 
do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines, Nor do not saw the 
air too much with your hand, thus; but use all gently: for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and—as I may say—the whirlwind of passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your 
tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the action: with 
this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature ; 
for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, 
both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror 
up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form and pressure, 
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Wf&cs have we,—and as far as we can go 

We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 

Blank ecean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
_Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteons store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which Į listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear,— 

THE GENTLE LADY MARRIED TO THe MOOR, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb, 





— WORDSWORTH, Personal Tale. 
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INTRODUCTION TO OTHELLO 


a 
EARLIEST REPRESENTATION—EARLIEST EDITIONS 
t 


Tw earliest stage-representation of Othello was given 
in the banqueting-house at Whitehall on the first of 
November, 1604. The evidence for this fact is contained 
in the “ Revel Books” of those days, č.e., the account- 
books of the expenses incurred for the entertainment of 
Royalty by the Master of the Revels. It has been conjec- 

ured that Othello was the first new piece by Shakespeare 
that was acted before the new king. : e 

Though it was one of the most*popular of all Shake- 
speare’s plays, Othello was not printed till six years after 
his death, when it appeared in a tiny Quarto edition, 
sold originally for 6d., though a copy fetehed £1,250 at 
Sotheby’s book-sale in April, 1920, the book being now a 
reat rarity among collectors. 

The publisher was Thomas Walkley, and his Address 
to.the Reader, containing one of the not too numerous 
contemporary allusions to Shakespeare, is. sufficiently 
curious to be quoted at length here— | 

“To set forth a book without an Epistle, were like to the old English 
proverb, A blne coat withont a badge, and the Author being dead, I 
thought good to take that piece of work upon me: To commend it, I will 
not, for that which is good, I hope every man will commend, without 
intreaty : and I am the bolder, because the Author's name ts sufficient to 
vent his work. Thus leaving everyone to the liberty of judgement: I 
have ventured to print this Play, and leave tt to the general censure.” 

The Othello in the Folio Shakespeare (1623), which 
appeared soon after this Quarto, is an independent text, and 
contains 160 lines not in the Quarto, among them being 
the famous passage about the Pontic Sea (3. 3. 453-460). 
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There are notable discrepancies between the two texts 
xad sometimes the Quarto has fhe superior reading, but 
oftener, we think, the Folio. | The most striking difference 
is the presence of a large number of oaths in the Quarto 


t 


which are either quite omitted or toned down in the Folio. 
The name of “God” is usually altered to “ Heaven” (see 
p. 281), and expressions like “ Sblood,” “ Zounds,” “ ud’s 
pity” (p. 250) are ent ont altogether. ‘These differences 
seem to indicate that the Quarto represents the more primi- 
tive text, and that it was prioted from an old prompter’s 
copy, dating before the passing of the Act of 1605 
against profanity on-the stage (cp. note on p. 3). The 
Polio, on the other hand, would appear to be a revised 
edition of the play—perhaps the acting version that was 
current in 1625. 

A great many perfectly harmless expletives were struck 
out by the too-zealous Censor—witness the openiùg line of 
the play in theetwo different texts : l 


Quarto : TusH, never tell me, I take it much unkindly... 
Folio : Never tell me, I take it much ankindly.., 


The expression “ by this hand” (indicating a characteristic 
gesture of Iago’s) éccurs about half-a-dozen times in the 
Quarto but is usually omitted ia the Folo. Real obscenity, 
on the other hand, is not interfered with—there is actually 
more of it, in the erpurgateda than in the uxexrpurgated text: 
apparently it did not come within the Censor’s province. 


SOURCE OF THE PLOT. 


The plot of Othello (like that of Measure for Measure) 
is traceable to the pen of Giraldi Cinthio, a Sicilian novelist, 
who in 1565 published his Hecatomithi (Hundred Tales). _ 
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Cinthio's story is a sordid and brutal tafe, badly 
conceived and clumsily old. But the raw material Of 
tragedy is there. The chief characters and the main 
events of ` Othello are all in Cinthio, awaiting the poet’s 
hand to redeem, remake, and glorify them. We find there 
the warlike Moor in the service of Venice, the fair 
lady, Disdemona [sic], who weds “him in spite of the 
opposition of her relatives, the intriguing ensign [Ancient 
Iago], the ensign’s wife, and the captain [ }ieutenant 
Cassio] against whom the Moor’s suspicions are directed. 
In general the plot runs along the lines faeniliar to all. 
Disdemona accompanies her husband to Cyprus. ‘The 
ensign, after arousing the Moor to jealousy, confi ms „his 
suspicions by bringing him to witness (though not to 
overhear) a conversation in which the innocent captain is 
supposed to be speaking of Disdemona’s passion, and 
finally by exhibiting the, handkerchief. At the Moor’s 
request the ensign undertakes to kill the captain, but only 
succeeds in wounding him. Shortly thereafter the Moor 
and the ensign murder Disdemona in her bedchamber. 

‘Though in the main outline Shakespeare followed his 
original, he handled it with perfect freedom. He omitted 
several incidents that he could not utilize, and added a few 
characters, Brabantio, Roderigo, Montano, and others,— 
all, as may easily be seen, for well-defined dramatic 
purposes. He wove the threads of the plot far more closely 
together than Cinthio, making Iago responsible for Cassio’s 
disgrace, and Iago’s wife for the final solution of the 
intrigue, as she had been for its first success. And he 
quickened the speed of the action until, once the plot is 
fairly started, it seems to sweep before us in-ove unbroken 
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succession of events like N iagara rushing headlong to its 
plunge into the abyss ” (Tudor Shakespeare, abir.). 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE PLAY. 


The “Enveloping Action” of the play is furnished by 
the wars between the Venetian Republic and the Turkish 
Empire during the sixteenth century. Though Othello 
himself is not an historical figure, yet the contest in which 
he figures as the protagonist brings us into contact with 
what might have been actual events. Venice was for 
centuries the bulwark of Europe against the Ottoman 
power. Everyone is familiar with Wordsworth’s sonnet— 

Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 

And was the safeguard of the West: the worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty ! 
The island of Cyprus was the key to the Levant. It 
passed by right of conquest ffom the dominion of the 
Turks to that of the Venetians in 1487. The Turks 
made many attempts to regain it before it fell into their 
hands again in 1571. The historical time of the play is 
1570—the@year before Venice was to lose possession of 


the island for ever. 

“The time of the play may be ascertained from the following 
circumstances: Selim the Second formed his design against Cyprus 
in 1569, and took it in 1571. We learn from the play that there was a 
janection of the Turkish fleet at Rhodes, in order for the invasion of 
Cyprus; ; that it first came sailing to Cyprus, then went to Rhodes, there 
met another squadron, and then resumed its way to Cyprus (ep. note, 
p- 35]. These are real historial events which happened when Mustapha, 
Selim’s general, attacked Cyprus in May, 1570, which, therefore, is the 
true pr ef this performance” (Reed). 
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OTHELLO ' 


BY CHARLES LAMB 


[Dear Wordsworth—i am answerable for Lear, Macbeth, Timon, 
Romeo, Hamlet, Othello, for occasionally a tailpiece or correction of 
grammar, and all of the spelling. The rest is my sister's. We think 
Pericles of hers the best, and Othello of mine; but I hope all have 
some good. CO. Lamb. ] 


Bras ANTIO, the rich senator of Venice, hdl a fair 
daughter, the gentle Desdemona. She was sought im 
marriage by divers suitors, both on account of her many 
virtuous qualities, and for her rich expectations. But 
among the suitors of her own clime and complexion, she 
saw none whom she could affect: for this noble lady, who 
regarded the mind more than the features of men, with a 
singularity rather to be admired. than imitated, Rad chosen 
for the object of her affections a Moor, a black, whom her 
father loved, and often invited to his house. } | 

Neither is Desdemona to be altogether condemned for 
the unsuitableness of the person whom she selected for her 
lover. Except that Othello was black, thegnoble Moor 
wanted nothing which might recommend him to the affec- 
tions of the greatest lady. He was a soldier, and a brave 
one ; and by his conduct in bloody wars against the Turks 
had risen to the rank of general in the Venetian service, 
and was esteemed and trusted by the state. 

He had been a traveller, * 

“manner of ladies) loved to bear hi 





esdemona (as is the 
. tell t he story of his 


+ From Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb. Some 
archaic expressions have been changed into their equivalents in cur- 
rent English. 
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adventures, which he would run through from his earliest 
recollection ; the battles, sieges, and encounters, which he 
had passed through ; the perifs he had been exposed to by 
land and by water ; his hair-breadth escapes, when he had 
entered a breach, or marched up to the mouth of a cannon ; 
and how he had been taken prisoner by the insolent 
enemy, and sold to slavery ; how he conducted himself in 
that state, and how he escaped : all these accounts, added 
to the ndrration of the strange things he had seen in 
foreizn countries, the vast wildernesses and romantic 
caverns, the quarries, the rocks and mountains, whose heads 
are in the clouds ; of the savage nations, the cannibals 
who are man-eaters, and a race of people in Africa whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders : these travellers’ 
stories would so enchain the attention of Desdemona, that 
if she werg called off at any time by household affairs, she 
would despatch with all haste that business, and return, 
and with a greedy ear devour Othello’s discourse. And 
once he took advantage of a pliant hour, and drew from 
her a prayer, that he would tell her the whole story of his 
life at large, of which she had heard so much, but only by 
parts : to which he consented, and beguiled her of many 
a tear, when he spoke of some distressful stroke which his 
youth had suffered. 

His story being done, she gave him for his pains a 
world of sighs: she swore a pretty oath, that it was all 
passing strange, and pitiful, wondrous pitiful : she wished 
(she said) she had not heard it, yet she wished that heaven ` 
had made her such a waan ; and then she thanked him, and 
told him, if he had a friend who loved her, he had only to 
teach him how to tell his story, and that would woo her. 
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Upon this hint, delivered with not more frankness than 
modesty, accompanied with a certain bewitching prettiness, 
and blushes, which Othello tould not but understand, he 
_ spoke more openly of his love, and in this golden opportu- 
nity gained the consent of the generous lady Desdemona 
privately to marry him. E 

Neither Othello’s colour nor his fortune were such that 
it could be hoped Brabantio would accept him for a 
son-in-law. He bad left his daughter free; ®ut he did 
expect that, as the manner of noble Venetian ladies was, she 
would choose ere long a husband of senatorial rank or 
expectations ; but in this he was deceived ; Desdemona 
loved the Moor, though he was black, and devoted her 
heart and fortunes to his valiant parts and qualities ; so 
was her heart subdued to an implicit devotion to the man 
she had selected for a husband, that his very’ colður, which 
to all. but this discerning*lady would have proved an in- 
surmountable objection, was by her esteemed above all the 
white skins and clear complexions of the young Venetian 
nobility, her suitors. | 7 
Their marriage, which, though privately earried out, 

could not long be kept a secret, came to the ears of the old 
man Brabantio, who appeared in a solemn council of the 
senate, as an accuser of the Moor Othello, who by spells 
and witchcraft (he maintained) had seduced the affections 
of the fair Desdemona to marry him without the consent 
of hergfather, and against the obligations of hospitality. 

At this juncture of time it happened that the state of 
Venice had immediate need of the services of Othello, news 
having arrived that the Turks with mighty preparation had 
fitted out a fleet, which was bending its course to the island 
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of Cyprus, with intent to regain that strong post from the 
Venetians, who then held it; in fhis emergency the state 


turned its eyes upon Othel&®, who alone was deemed 


adequate to conduct the defence of Cyprus against the 
Turks. So that Othello, now sammoned before the senate, 


stood in their presenge at once as a candidate for a great 


state employment, and as a culprit, charged with offences 
which by the laws of Venice were made capital. 

The age and senatorial character of old Brabantio com- 
manded a most patient hearing from that grave assembly ; 
but the incenged father conducted his accusation with so 
much intemperance, producing likelihoods and allegations 
for proofs, that when Othello was called upon for his 


defence he had only to relate a plain tale of the course of - 


his love ; which he did with such an artless eloquence; 


recountine® the whole story of his wooing, as we have 
related it above, and delivered hts speech with so noble a 
plainness (the evidence of truth), that the duke, who sat as 
chief judge, could not help confessing that a tale so told 
would have won his daughter too: and the spells and 
conjurations which Othello had used in his courtship 
plainly appeared to have been no more than the honest 
arts of men in love ; and the only witeheraft which he had 
used, the faculty of telling a soft tale to win a lady’s 
ear, 

This statement of Othello was confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the lady D 
court, and professing a duty to her father for life and edu- 
cation, challenged leave of him to profess a yet higher duty 
_ to her lord ånd husband, even so much as her mother had 
shown in preferring him (Brabantio) above fer father. 






mona herself, who appeared in 


my | 
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The old senator, unable to maintain his plea, called the 
Moor to him with many expressions of sorrow, and, as an 
act of necessity, bestowed upoh him his daughter, whom, 
if he had been free to withhold her (he told him), he would 
with all bis heart have kept from him ; adding, that he 
was glad at soul that he had no other child, for this 
behaviour of Desdemona would have taught him to bea 
tyrant, and hang clogs on ¢éhem for her desertion. 

‘This difficulty being got over, Othello, to whofn custom 
had rendered the hardships of a military life as natural as - 
food and rest are to other men, readily undertook the 
management of the wars in Cyprus: and Desdemona, 
preferring the honour of her lord (though with danger) 
before the indulgence of those idle delights in which 
new-married people usually waste their time, cheerfully 
consented to his going. E 

No sooner were Othellé and his lady landed in Cyprus, 
than news arrived that a desperate tempest had dispersed 
the Turkish fleet, and thus the island was secure from 
any immediate apprehension of an attack. But the war 
which Othello was to suffer was now beginning ; and the 
enemies which malice stirred up against his innocent lady 
proved in their nature more deadly than strangers or 
infidels. 

Among all the general’s friends no one possessed the 
confidence of Othello more entirely than Cassio. Michael 
' Cassio was a young soldier, a Florentine, gay, amorous, and 
of pleasing address, favourite qualities with women ; he was 
handsome and eloquent, and exactly such a person as might 
alarm the jealousy of a man advanced in years (as Othello in 
some m@asure was), yho had married a young and beautiful 
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wife; but Othello was as free from jealousy as he was 
noble, and as incapable of suspecting as of doing a base 
action. He had employed thi$ Cassio in his love-affair with 
Desdemona, and Cassio had been a sort of go-between Im 
his suit : for Othello, fearing that he himself had not those 
soft parts of conversation which please ladies, and finding 
these qualities in his friend, would often depute Cassio to 
go (as he phrased it) a-courting for him: such innocent 
simplicity” being rather an honour than a blemish to the 
character of the valiant Moor. So that no wonder if, next 
to Othello himself (but at far distance, as beseems a virtu- 
ous wife), the gentle Desdemona loved and trusted Cassio. 
Nor had the marriage of this couple made any difference in 
their behaviour to Michael Cassio. He frequented their 
house, and his free and rattling talk was no unpleasing 
variety to Othello, who was himself of a more serious tem- 
per : for such tempers are observed often to delight in their 
contraries, as a relief from the oppressive excess of their 
own : and Desdemona and Cassio would talk and laugh 
together, as in the days when he went a-courting for his 
friend. 
Othello had lately promoted Cassio to be the lieutenant, 
a place of trust, and nearest to the general’s person. ‘This 
promotion gave great offence to Iago, an older officer who 
thought he bad a better claim than Cassio, and would often 
ridicule Cassio as a fellow fit only for the company of ladies 
and one that knew no more of the art of war, or how to set ` 
an army in array for battle, than a girl, Iago hated Cassio, 
and he hated Othello, as well for favourjng Cassio, as for an 
unjust suspicion, which he had lightly taken-up against 
Othello, that the Moor was too fond of Iago’s wife, Emilia. 
: ae. 
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From these imaginary provocations, the, plotting mind of 
Iago conceived a horrid scheme of revenge, which should 
involve both Cassio, the Moor, and Desdemona, in one 
common ruin. 

Iago was artful, and had studied human nature deeply, 
and he knew that of all the torments which afflict the mind 
of man (and far beyond bodily torte); the pains of jealousy 
were the most intolerable, and had the sorest sting. If 
he could succeed in making Othello jealous of Cassio, he 
thought it would be an exquisite plot of revenge, and 
might end in the death of Cassio or Othello, or both ; he 
cared not. 

The arrival of the general and his lady in Cyprus, 
coinciding with the news of the dispersion of the enemy B 
fleet, made a sort of holiday in the island. Everybody 
cave themselves up to feasting and making merr. Wine 
flowed in abundance, and cups went round to the health of 
the black Othello, and his lady the fair Desdemona. 

Cassio had the direction of the guard that night, with a 
charge from Othello to keep. the soldiers from excess in 
drinking, that no brawl might arise, to fright the in- 
habitants or disgust them with the new-landed forces. That 
night Iago began his deep-laid plans of misch ef : under 
colour of loyalty and love to the general, he enticed Cassio 
to make rather too free with the bottle (a great fault 
in an officer upon guard). Cassio for a time resisted, but he 


‘could not long hold out against the honest freedom which 


Iago knew how to put on, but kept swallowing glass after 
@lass (as Iago still plied him with drink and encouraging 
songs), and Cassio’s tongue ran over in praise of the lady 
Desdemgna, whom he again and again toasted, affirming 
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that pls was a most exquisite lady : until at last the 
enemy which he put into his mouth stole away his brains ; 
and upon some provocation gfven him by a fellow whom 
Iago had set on, swords were drawn, and Montano, a worthy 
officer who interfered to appease the dispute, was wounded 
in the scuffle. The riot now began to be general, and lago 
who had set on foot the mischief, was foremost in spreading 
the alarm, causing the castle-bell to be rung (as if some 
dangerou mutiny instead of a slight drunken quarrel had 
arisen): the alarm-bell ringing awakened Othello, who, 
dressing in a hurry, and coming to the scene of action, 
questioned Cassio of the cause. Cassio was now come to 
E himself, the effect of the wine havinga little gone off, 
= but was too much ashamed to reply ; and Iago, pretending 
a great reluctance to accuse. Cassio, but, as it were, forced 
into it by Othello, who insisted on knowing the truth, gave 
an account of the whole matter {leaving out his own share 
in it, which Cassio was too intoxicated to remember) in 
such a manner, as while he seemed to make Cassio’s offence 
less, did indeed make it appear greater than it was. The 
result was, that Othello, who was a strict observer of 
discipline, was compelled to take away Cassio’s *place of 
lieutenant from him. 

Thus did Iago’s first artifice sueceed completely ; he had 
now undermined his hated rival, and thrust him out of his 
place; but a further use was hereafter to be made of the 
adventure of this disastrous night. 

Cassio, whom this misfortune had entirely sobered, now 
lamented to his seeming friend Iago that he should have 
been such a fool as to transform himself into a beast. He 
was undone, for how could he ask the general for his place 
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again! he would tell him he was a drunkard. He despised 
himself. Iago, affecting tœ make light of it, said that he or 
any man living might be drunk upon occasion ; it remained 
now to make the best of a bad bargain; the generdl’s 
wife was now the general, and could do anything with 
Othello ; that Cassio were best to apply to the lady Desde- 
mona to mediate for him with her lortl; that she was of a 
frank, obliging disposition, and would readily undertake a 
good office of this sort, and set Cassio right again, in the 
general’s favour ; and then this crack in their love would 
be made stronger than ever. A good advice of Jago, 
if it had not been given for wicked spurposes, which will 
after appear. | 
Cassio did as Iago advised him, and made application to 
the lady Desdemona, who was easy to be won-over In any 
honest suit ; and she promised Cassio that she ghould be 
his solicitor with her lord,,and rather die than give up his 
cause. This she immediately set aboutin 80 earnest and 
pretty a manner, that Othello, though mortally offended 
with Cassio, could not put her off. W hen he pleaded delay, 
and [urged] that it was too soon to pardon such an offender, 
she would not be beat back, but insisted that it should be 
the next night, or the next morning to that at the farthest. 
Then she showed how penitent and humbled poor Cassio 
was, and that his offence did not deserve so sharp a check. 
And when Othello. still hung back, ‘ What! my lord,” 
said she, “that I should have so much to-do to plead for 
Michael Cassio, that came a-courting for you, and often- 
times, when I have spoken in dispraise of you, has taken 
your part! I count this but a little thing to ask of you. ` 
When : mean to try your love indeed, I shal ask a weighty 
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matter.” Othello could deny nothing to ech a pleader, and 
only requesting that Desdemona avould leave the time to 
him, promised to receive Michael Cassio again inte favour. 
"It happened that Othello and Iago had er’ «ed into 
the room where Desdemona was, just as Cassio, \, 10 had been 


imploring her intercession, was departing at the opposite - 


door : and lago, who was full of art, said in a low voice, as 
if to himself, “ I like not that.” Othello took no great notice 
of what-he said; indeed, the conference which immediately 
took place with his lady put it out of his head; but he 
remew bered it afterwards. For when Desdemona was gone, 
Iago, as if for mere satisfaction of his thought, questioned 
Othello whether Michael Cassio, when Othello was court- 
ing his lady, knew of bis love. To this the general 
answering in the affirmative, and adding, that he had gone 
between them very often during the courtship, lago knitted 
his brow, as if he had got fyesh light on some terrible 
matter, and erie, “ Indeed!” This brought into Othello’s 
mind the words which Jago had let fall upon entering the 
room, on seeing Cassio with Desdemona; and he began 
to think that there was some meaning in all this: for 
he deemed Iago to be a just man, and full of love and 
honesty, and what in a false knave would be tricks, in 
him seemed to be the natural workings of an honest mind, 
big with something too great for utterance: and Othello 
prayed Iago to speak what he knew, and to give bis 
worst thoughts words. “And wliat,” said Iago, “ if some 


thoughts very vile should have intruded into my breast,—- 


as where isthe palace into which foul things do not 


enter?” When Iago went on to say, what a pity it were 
if any trouble should arise to Othello out of his imperfect 
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observations ; that it would not be for Othello’s peace 
to know his thoughts; that people’s good names were not 
to be taken away for slight suspicions ; and when Othello’s 
curiosity was raised almost to distraction with these hifits 
and scattered words, Iago, as if in earnest care for 
Othello’s peace of mind, besought him to beware of 
jealousy: with such art did this villain raise suspicions in 
the unguarded Othello, by the very caution which he pre- 
tended to give him against suspicion. “I know,” said 
Othello, “ that my wife is fair, loves company and feast- 
ing, is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well; but 
where virtue is, these qualities are vistuous. I must have 
proof before I think her dishonest.” Then Iago, as if 
glad that Othello was slow to believe ill of his lady, 
frankly declared that he had no proof, but begged Othello 
to observe her behaviour well when Cassio was. by; not 
to be jealous nor too secure neither, for that he (Iago) 
knew the dispositions of the Italian ladies, his country- 
women, better than Othello could do; and that in Venice 
the wives let heaven see many pranks they dared not show 
their husbands. Then he artfully insinuated that Desde- 
mona deceived her father in marrying with Othello, and 
carried it so secretly, that the poor old man thought that- 
witchcraft had been used. Othello was much moved with 
his argument, which brought the matter home to him, 
for if she had deceived her father, why might she not 
deceive her husband ? 


Iago begged pardon for having moved him * but 


. 
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Othello, assuming an indifference, while he was really 


shaken with inward grief at Tago’s words, begged him 


to go on, which Iago did with many apologies, as if 
: . . 
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unwilling to produce anything against Cassio, whom he 
vailed his friend: he then came strongly to the point, and 
reminded Othello how Desdemona had refused many suit- 
able matches of her own clime and complexion, and 
had married him, a Moor, which appeared unnatural in 
her, and proved her to bave a head-strong will; and when 
her better judgment returned, how probable it was that 
she should begin to compare Othello with the fine forms - 
and clear, white complexions of the young Italians her 
country men. He concluded with advising Othello to put 
off his reconcilement with Cassio a little longer, and in the . 
meanwhile to note with what earnestness Desdemona 

should intercede in. his behalf; for much would be seen © 
in that. So mischievously did this artful villain lay his 

plots to turn the gentle qualities of this innocent lady h 
into her destruction, and make a net for her out of her 
goodness to entrap her: first setting Cassio on to entreat 
her mediationg and then, out of that very mediation, 





contriving stratagems for her ruin. 
The conference ended with lago’s begging Othello to 
account. his wife innocent until he had more decisive proof ; 
and Othello promised to be patient; but from that 
moment the deceived Othello never tasted content of mind. 
Neither poppy nor the juice of mandragora, nor all the | 
sleeping potions in the world, could ever again restore to 
him that sweet rest, which he had enjoyed but yesterday. | 
His, occupation sidifened upon him. He no longer took 
delight in arms. His heart, that used to be roused at y 
the sight of troops, and banners,- and battle-array, and. 
would stir, and leap at the sound of à drum, or a trampet, P 
| or a neighing _war-horse, seemed to have lost all that pride — á 
J 
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and ambition which are a soldier’s virtue; and his ‘military 
ardour and allhis old joys forsook him. Sometimes he 
thought his wife honest, and at other times he thought her 
not so; sometimes he thought Iago just, and at other 
times he thought him not so; then he would wish that he 
had never known of it; he was not the worse for her 
loving Cassio, so long as he knew it not. Torn to pieces 
: with these distracting thoughts, he once laid hold of Iago’s 
throat, and demanded proof of Desdemona’seguilt, or 
threatened instant death for his having be-lied her. Iago, 
feigning indignation that his honesty should+be taken for 
a vice, as a ee Othello if he had nòt sometimes seen ah 
handkerchféf spotted with strawberries in his wife’s hand. 
Othello answered, that he had given her such a one, and 





. that it was his first gift. “ That same handkerchief,” 





said Iago, “did I see Michael’ Cassio this day ewipe his 
face with.” “If it be as you say,” said Othello, “T 
will not rest till a wide revenge swallow them up; and 
first for a token of your fidelity, I expect that Cassio shall 
be put to death within three days ; and for that fair devil 
(meaning his lady), I will withdraw and devise some 
-» swift means of death for her.” 

Trifles light as air are to the jealous proofs as strong 
as holy writ. A handkerchief of his wife’s seen in Cassio’s 
hand was motive enough to the deluded Othello to pass 
sentence of death upon them both, without once inquiring 
„how Cassio came by it. Desdemona had never given sich 
a present to Cassio, nor would this constant lady have 
o wronged her lord with doing so naughty a thing as giving 

4 his presents to another man ; ; both Cassio and Desdemona 
were innocent of any offence against Othello: but the 
p* arae. . 
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= wicked ‘Tago, whose spirits never slept when there was 
p> villainy to be contrived, had made his wife (a good but a 
= weak woman) steal his hapdkerchief from Desdemona 
under pretence of getting the work copied, but in reality 
to drop it in Cassio’s way, where he might find it, and 
_ give a handle to Iago’s suggestion that it was Desdemona’s 
present. i 
Othello, soon after meeting his wife, pretended that 
he had æ headache (as he might indeed with trath), and 
desired her to lend him her handkerchief to hold to his 
tempřes.! She did so. “ Not this,” said Othello, “ but 
the handkerchief that I gave you.” Desdemona had it 
not about her (for indeed it was stolen, as we have related). 
“How?” said Othello, “this is a fault indeed. That 
handkerchief an Egyptian woman gave to my mother ; ~ 


a 


the woman was a witch and could read people’s thoughts : 
she told my mother that while she kept it, it would make 
her amiable, and my father would love her; but that if she 
Jost it or gave it away, my father’s fancy would turn, and he 
would loath her as much as he had loved her. She dying 

gave it to me, and bade me, if I ever married, to give it to 

my wife. I did so; take heed of it. Make it a darling as ' 

precious as your eye.” “Is it possible?’ said the fright- 

ened lady. ‘‘’Tis true ” ; continued Othello ; ‘it is magical 

handkerchief ; a sibyl, that had lived in the world two 

hnndred years, in a fit of prophetic fury worked it; the 

sillévorms that furnished the silk were hallowed, and it was 

dyed in a mummy of maidens’ hearts conserved.” Desde- 
mona hearing the wondrous virtues of the handkerchief, a4 
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' For conciseness Lamb here weaves together two different 


- incidents in the play. 
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was ready to die with fear, for she plainly perceived 
she had lost it; and with se she feared, the affections of her 
husband. Then Othello started, and looked as if he were 
going to do some rash thing, and still he demanded the 
handkerehief, which when she could not produce, she 
tried to divert her husband from too serious thoughts, and 
cheerfully told him she saw all his taļk about the hand- 
kerchief was only to put her off from her suit about 
Michael Cassio, whom she went on to praise (as Iago had 
foretold), till Othello in perfect distraction burst sat of the 
room ; and then Desdemona, though unwillingly, began to 
suspect that her lord was jealous. y 4 
What cause she could have ministered to him she knew 
not, and then she accused herself for accusing the noble 
Othello, and thought, to be sure, that some untoward news 
from Venice, or some state troubles had puddled his spirits, 
and made nis temper not so sweet as formerly. “And she 
said, “ Men are not gods, and we must not look for that 


- observance from them when they are married, which they 


show us on the bridal day.” And she took herself 
severely to task for so unkindly judging of his unkindness. 

Again Othello and Desdemona met, and he accused her 
more plainly of being -unfaithful and of loving another 
man, but he did not name whom; and Othello wept, and 
Desdemona said, “ Alas! the heavy day ! why do you weep ?” 
And Othello told her he could have borne all sorts 
of evils with fortitude—poverty, and disease, and disgrace ; 
‘but her infidelity had broken his heart: and he called “her 
a weed, that looked so fair, and smelled so sweet, that the 
sense ached at it; and wished she had never been born. 


“And when he had left her, this innocent lady was so 
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stupefiéd with wonder at her lord’s untrue suspicion of 
her, that a weight-like sleep came over her, and she only 
desired her attendant to make her bed, and to lay her 
wedding-sheets upon it, saying that when people teach 
their babes, they do it by gentle means and easy tasks, and 
Othello might have chid her so; for in good faith she was 
but a child when she was chidden. And this was all the 
complaint which this gentle lady made. 

Desdemona being retired to bed, expecting that her 
lord would follow her, soon fell into a slumber, the effect 
of her troubled spirits. Soon Othello entered the cham- 
ber, full of the black purpose which he had meditated of 
putting his lady to death. But when he saw her asleep, 
he thought he would not shed her blood, nor scar that 
white skin of hers, more white than alabaster. But he was 

resolved she should die; else (as he said) she would live 
to betray more men, as she had done him. Then he kissed 
her for the Jast time (as he’said), and that kiss was so 
sweet, that he must needs kiss her again: and he wept, 
but he said they were cruel tears. 

Desdemona was awakened with his kisses, and she 
looked upon Othello, and she saw him gnaw his under-lip, 
and roll his eyes, and she knew he was always fatal when 
he looked so ; and he bade her prepare for death, and to say. 
her prayers, for he would not kill ber soul. And this inno- 
cent wife, as she lay at his mercy, begged for compassion, 
and to know her fault, and then he named Cassio, and the : 
handkerchief which (he said) she had given him; and as i 
the. guiltless lady was proceeding to clear honit. he _ 
suddenly » would hear no more, but covering her up in the 
bed-clothes, stifled her till she died. 
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In this instant of time Cassio was brought into the” 
house wounded and bleeding. Iago had set-on one of his 
creatures to assassinate him ; but the fellow not succeeding 
in his attempt to kill Cassio (whom he wounded, but not 
mortally), and being himself killed by Iago to prevent 
discovery, in his pockets were found certain letters, which 
made the guilt of Iago and the innocence of Cassio clear 
beyond all doubt and Cassio now came to beg pardon of 
Othello, and to ask wherein he had so offended him that 
he had employed Iago to murder him. . . 

This discovery was a thunder-stroke to Othello, who 
now plainly saw that he was no better thana murderer, and 
that his wife (poor innocent lady) had been ever faithful to 
him; the extreme anguish of which discovery making life 
insupportable, he fell upon his sword, and throwing ehimself 
upon the body of his dear injured lady, expired. 

These rash acts raised much passion of horror and 
amazement in the bystanders, for Othello had borne a fair 
reputation, and till he was wrought upon by the arts of a 
villain, which his own noble nature neyer gave him leave 
to suspect, he was a loving and a doting husband. He 
had loved not wisely, but too well ; and his manly eyes 


(when he learned his mistake), though not used to weep 


on, every small occasion, dropped tears as fast as the 
Arabian trees their gums. And when he was dead all his 
former merits and his valiant acts were remembered. 
Nothing now remained for his successor but to put the 
utmost censure of the law in force against. Lago, who was 
executed with strict tortures ; and to send word to the state 
of Venice of the lamentable death of their renowned general. 
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APPRECIATIONS 


(a) BY THOMAS CAMPBELL 


The tragedy of Othello has evident marks of its a 
and incidents having been largely borrowed from Cinthio’s 
Hecatommithi. Dunlop, in his History of Fiction says 
that the characters of Desdemona, Iago, and Cassio, are 
takev from Cinthio with scarcely a shade of difference. 
As to` the Cassio of Shakespeare, I shall waive the trouble 
of “inquiring how far he is like or unlike bis alleged 
prototype, the Cypriot Captain: but the character of 
Desdemona is not taken from Cinthio; the Desdemona of 
the Italian novel degrades her husband by the accusation, 
“that Moors were naturally moved to anger and a thirst for 





; 





revenge by every trifling vexation ” ; she is the same in sex, 
honesty, and, cireumstances, ‘but she is not the gentle 
Desdemona of Shakespeare: our poet’s heroine, instead of 
being borrowed from Cinthio, with searcely a shade of 
difference, is not borrowed al all. 

The same thing may be said of Iago; the villain of the 
novel has his mainspring motive in his conjugal suspicion 
of the Moor having had intimacy with his wife. Shake- 
speare has hinted at such a cireumstance when he makes 
lago say, that there was a rumour of Othello having been 
too intimate with his wife. But the villain shows, by 
his own expressions, that he has no true faith in the 
scandal. His hatred to Othello is wholly founded in 


official disappointment ; and neither towards the crisis, nor 


amidst it, do we ever dream of Iago having been actuated 


by so pardonable a motive as conjugal jealousy.. Besides, 
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the cunning and intellect of the poet’s and Hotelista 
illain, are different beyorfd all comparison. Between tife 
Moor of Cinthio and of Shakespeare, it was still more 
useless to institute any comparison; the former gets "bis 
vife killed by beating her with a bag of sand, and tries to 
save himself from suspicion by breaking down a beam in 
the ceiling, placed as if it had fallen by accident. ‘In the 











novel, the Moor is arrested, carried to Venice, put to the- a 
rack, and afterwards assassinated : this is not Shakespeare’ SIE F 
Moor of Venice ! * * 

Some allege that Iago is too villainous tæ be a reatural A 


— 


character, but those allegers are simpleton judges of | 
human nature: Fletcher of Saltoun has said that there is ie 
many a brave soldier who never wore a sword ; in like a 





manner, there is many an Iago in the world who never ie 
committed murder. lago’s * learned spirit » ant exquisite | 
intellect, happily ending in his own destruction, were as 
requisite for the moral of the piece as for the sustaining of 
Othello’s high character ; for we should have despised the 
Moor, if he had been deceived by a less consummate 
villain than “honest Iago.” The latter is a true character, © © 
and the philosophical truth of this tragedy makes it terrible 

to peruse, in spite of its beautiful poetry. Why has 
Aristotle said that tragedy purifies the passions’ for our 
last wish and hope in reading Othello is that the villain 
Iago may be well tortured. 


This drama, by itself, would have immortalized any 
poet ; then what are we to think of Shakespeare, when we 
may hesitate to pronounce. it to be best of his plays ! 
Certainly, however, it has no superior in his ‘own theatre, 
° * 
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ana ay A IN: _ other. The Moor is at once one of 
the most comp and astonisRing, and yet most intelli- 
gible pictures, that fiction ,ever portrayed of human 
character. His grandeur of soul is natural, and we admire 
it ; his gentleness is equally natural, and we love him for 
it; his appearance we cannot but conceive to be majestic, 
and his physiogn my benevolent. The Indian prince, 
Ram Mouun Roy, who delighted all hearts in London a few 
years ago, and who died to our sorrow, was the only living 






being I ever saw who came up to my conception of 


2N Othello’s appearance. But the Moor had been bred a 


barbarian, and though his bland nature and intercourse 
with the more civilised world had long warred against and 
conquered the half-natural habits of barbarism, yet those 
habits, at last, broke out, and prevailed in the moments 
of his jealeusy. He is not a jealous man by nature, but, 
being once made jealous, he reverts to savageness, and 
becomes as terrible as he had before been tender. This 
contrast in his conduct, however, is not an Ovidian 
metamorphosis, but a transition so probably managed as 
to seem unavoidable ; yet, the naturalness of the change 
prevents neither our terror nor pity: on the contrary, the 
sweetness of his character before its fall, is the smooth- 
ness of the stream before its cataract; and his bland 
dispositions, heretofore displayed, appear, like a rich 
autumnal day, contrasted with the thunder-storm of its 
evening. 
The terrors of the storm are also made more striking 
to our imagination by the gentleness of the victim on ` 
which they fall—Desdemona. Had one symptom of an 
angry spirit appeared in that lovely martyr, our sympathy 
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with her would have been endangered: pm Shakespeare — 
knew better. TE 


> * 
(4) BY MRS. JAMESON. * 


The love of Desdemona for Othello appears at first sucha 





Of years, of country, credit, every 
To fall in love with what she fear'’d to look on! 


And the devilish malignity of Iago, whose coarse mind 
cannot conceive an affection founded purely in sentiment, 


derives from her love itself a strong argument against her. 
Ay, there’s the point, as to be bold with you, 
Not to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto, we see, in all things nature tends, ete. 


Notwithstanding this disparity of age, character, 
country, complexion, we, who are admitted into the secret, 
see her love rise naturally and necessarily out of the leading 
propensities of her nature. 

At the period of the story a spirit of wild adventure 
had seized all Europe. The discovery of both Indies was 
yet recent; over the shores of the western hemisphere still 
fable and mystery hung, with all their dim enchantments, 
visionary terrors, and golden promises! perilous expedi- 
tions and distant voyages were every day undertaken from 
hope of plunder, or mere love of enterprise ; and from these 
the adventurers returned with tales of “antres vast and 
deserts wild—of cannibals that did each other eat—of 
Anthropophagi, and men whose heads did grow “beneath 


~ ~ 1 Characteristics of Women ; moral, poetical, and historical. 
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= With just such stories did Raleigh and 





their Thalia 


Clifford, and their followers, return from the New World : 


and thus by their splendid er fearful exaggerations, which 
the imperfect knowledge of those times could not refute, 
was the passion for the romantic and marvellous nourished 
at home, particularly among the women. A cavalier of 
those days had no nearer, no surer way to his mistress’s 
heart, than by ot ‘eae her with these wondrous narra- 





tives. Vhat wasa general feature of his time, Shakespeare 


seized and adapted to his purpose with the most exquisite 


4 Felitity of effect. Desdemona, leaving her household 


cares in haste, to hane breathless on Othello’s tales, , was 
doubtless a picture from the life ; and her inexperience and 
her quick imagination lend it an added propriety : then her 
compassionate disposition is interested by all the disastrous 
chances? hair-breadth ’scapes, and moving accidents by 
flood and field, of which he hag to tell ; and her exceéding 
gentleness and timidity, and her domestic turn of mind, 
render her more easily captivated by the military renown, 
the valour, and lofty bearing of the noble Moor— 


And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Does she her soul and fortunes consecrate. 


The confession and the excuse for her love are well 


placed in the mouth of Desdemona, while the history of 


the rise of that love, and of his course of wooing, "is, with 
the most graceful propriety, as far as she is concerned, 
spoken by Othello, and in her absence. . The last two lines 
summing up the whole— | 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
v And I Jov’d her that she did pity them— 
comprise whele volumes of sentiment and metaphysics. 
ve. © e 
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Desdemona displays _at times a transient energy, 


arising from the power of affection, but gentleness givi 
the prevailing tone to the echaracter—gentleness in , its 


excess—gentleness verging on passiveness—gentleness, 


which not only cannot resent, but cannot resist. 
Othello. And then, of so gentlg a condition ! 
Iago, Ay, too gentle. 
Othello, Nay, that's certain. 
Here the exceeding softness of Desdemona’s temper is 
turned against her by Iago, so that it suddenly strikes 
Othello in a new point of view, as the inability to, resist 


temptation ; .but to us who perceive the character as a 
whole, this extreme gentleness of nature is yet delineated 


with sueh exceeding refinement that the effect never 
approaches to feebleness. It is true that once her extreme 
timidity leads her in a moment of confusion ayd terror to 


prevaricate about the fatal handkerehief. This handker- 
chief, in the original story of Cinthios is merely one of 


those embroidered handkerchiefs which were as fashionable 


in Shakespeare’s time as in our own; but the minute des- * 


: 
cription of it as “ lavorato alla moresca sottilissimamente,”’! 


suggested to the poetical fancy of Shakespeare one of the 


most exquisite and characteristic passages in the whole 
play. Othello makes poor Desdemona believe that the 
handkerchief was a talisman : 
There’s magic in the web of it. 
A sibyl, that had number'd in the world | 
The sun to make two hundred compasses, 
In her prophetic fury sew’d the work ; 


à The worms were hallow'd that did breed the silk ; 
1 Which, being interpreted into modern English, means, I believe, 


nothing more than that the pattern was what we now call arabesque. 
e 
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And it was dyed in mummy Which the skilful 

Conserv'd of maidens’ hearts. 
Desdemona, whose soft credulity, whose turn for the 
marvellous, whose susceptible imagination, had first 
directed her thoughts and affections to Othello, is precisely 
‘the woman to be frighéened out of her senses by such a 





_ tale as this, and betrayed by her fears into a momentary 


tergiversation. It is most natural in such a being, and 
shows us tfiat even in the sweetest natures there can be no 
completeness and consistency without moral energy. 

When Othello first outrages her in a manner which ap- 
pears inexplicable, she seeks and finds excuses for him. 
She is so innocent that not only she cannot believe herself 
suspected, but she cannot conceive the existence of guilt 
in others. | 


. 
Something, sure, of state, 


Either from Venice, or some ‘unhatch’d practice 
Made demonstrable here in ‘Cyprus to him, 
Hath puddled his clear spirit. 





"Tis even so— 
Nay, we must think, men are not gods, Pe 
Nor of them look for such observances £ 
As fit the bridal. 


And when the direct accusation of crime is flung on her 
in the vilest terms, it does not anger but stun her, as if it 
transfixed her whole being ; she attempts no reply, no 
defence ; and reproach or resistance never enters her 
thought. 


Good friend, go to him—for by this light of heaven 
I know not how I lost him : here J kneel :— | a 
If e'er my will Jid trespass ‘gainst his love, 

Either in discourse of thought or actual deed ; 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or ahy sense, 9 
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Delighted them in any other form : 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will, thogh he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly, 





Comfort forswear me | “‘Onkindness may do much, 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. 

And there is one stroke of gonsummate delicacy, ` 
surprising, when we remember the latitude of expression 
prevailing in Shakespeare’s time, and which he allowed to 
his other women generally : she says, on recovering from 
her stupefaction—. * 


= oo 
Am T that name, Iago ? 


Iago, What name, sweet lady ? 

Desdemona. That which she says my lord did say I was. 
So completely did Shakespeare enter into the angelic 
refinement of the character. pre 

Endued with that temper which is the origin vf super- | 
stition in love as in religien—which, in fact, makes love 
itself a religion—she not only does not utter an upbraiding, 
but nothing that Othello does or says, no outrage, — 
injustice, can tear away the charm with which her imagina- ` 
tion had invested him, or impair her faith in his honour ; 
“Would you had never seen him !” exclaims Emilia. 
Desdemona, So would not I !—my love doth so approve him, 


That even his stubbornness, his checks and frowns 
Have grace and favour in them. 





There is another peculiarity, which, in reading the play 
of Othello, we rather feel than perceive: through the 
whole of the dialogue appropriated to Desdemona there is 
not one general observation. Words are with her the 
vehicle of sentiment, and never of reflection ; so that I 
cannot find throughout a sentence of general application. 


* 


erase my own page, tô make room for his. 


A 
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The same remark applies to Miranda; and to no other 
_ female character of any importance or interest—not even 
_ to Ophelia. 


The rest of what I wished to say of Desdemona has 
been anticipated by an anonymous critic, and so beautifully, 
so justly, so eloquently expressed, that I with pleasure 


© All that is below tragedy in the passion of love is taken 


away at once, by the awful character of Othello ; for such 


he seems to us to be designed to be. His love, as long as 


‘A 


ý 


it is happy, .is perfectly calm and serene—the protecting 


tenderness of a husband. Itis not till itis disordered that it 


appears as a passion : then is shown a power in contention 


with itself—a mighty being struck with death, and bring- 


ing up from all the depths of life convulsions and agonies. 
It is no exhibition of the power of the passion of love, but 
of the passion of life, vitally wounded, and self-overmaster- 
ing. If Desdemona had been really guilty, the greatness 


s . z ould have been destroyed because his love would have 


een unworthy, false. But she is good, and his love is 
most perfect, just, and good. That a man should place his 
perfect love on a wretched thing, is miserably debasing, and 
shocking to thought ; but that loving perfectly and well, 
he should by hellish human circumvention be brought to 
distrust and dread, and abjure his own perfect love, is 
most mournful indeed—it is the infirmity of our good 
nature wrestling in vain with the strong powers of evil. 
Moreover, he would, had Desdemona been false, have been 
the mere victim of fate ; whereas he is now in a manner 
his own vigtim. His happy love was heroic tenderness ; 


his injured love is terrible passion; and disordered power, | 
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' engendered within itself to its own destruction, “is the 
height of all tragedy. — œ r 


“The character of Othello is perhaps the most greatly 
drawn, the most heroic of anv in Shakespeare’s plays; 
but it is, perhaps, that one also of which his reader last 
acquires. the intelligence. ‘The intellectual and warlike 
energy of his mind—his tenderness of affection—his 


loftiness of spirit—his frank, generous magnanimity— 


impetuosity, like a thunderbolt—and that dark, fierce 
flood of boiling passion, polluting even Års imagination— 
compose a character entirely original, most „difficult to 
delineate, but perfectly delineated.” 

Emilia in this play is a perfect portrait from common 
life, a masterpiece in the Flemish style ; and though not 
necessary as a contrast, it cannot be but that the thorough 
vulgarity, the loose principles of this plebeian, woman, 
united to a high degree of gpirit, energetic feeling, strong 
sense, and low cunning, serve to place if briehter relief 


the exquisite refinement, the moral grace, the unblemished _ 


truth, and the soft submission of Desdemona. 
(c) BY EDWARD DOWDEN! 


The tragedy of Ofhe//o is the tragedy of a free and 
lordly creature taken in the toils, and writhing to death, 
In one of his sonnets Shakespeare has spoken of 

Some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart, 
Such a fierce thing, made weak by his very strength, is 
Othello. There is a barbaresque grandeur and simplicity 


` * 
1 Shakespeare: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
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about fhe movements‘of his soul. He sees things with 
a large and generous eye, not prying into the curious or 
the occult. He wears about him the ornament of strange 
experience: memories of untres vast, and desert idle, 
rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
memories of “ disastrous chances, of moving accidents by 
flood and fleld.” There is something of grand innocence 
in his loyalty to Venice. Othello, a stranger, with tawny 
skin and fierce traditions in his blood, is fascinated by 
the grafe senate, the nobly ordered life (possessing a 
certain rich colouring of its own), and the astute intelli- 
gence of the City of the Sea. 


With this loyalty to Venice, there is also an instinetive 
turning towards the barbaric glory which he has surren- 
dered. He isthe child of royal ancestry: ‘I fetch my 
life and being from men of royal siege.” All the more 
joyous on this account it is to devote himself to the service 
of the State... 


The nature of Othello is free and open; he looks on 
men with a gaze too large and royal to suspect them of 
malignity and fraud ; he is a man “ not easily jealous :” 

| My noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness 


As jealous creatures are. 


He has, however, a sense of his own inefficiency in dealing 


with the complex and subtle conditions of life in his 
adopted country. Where all is plain and broad, he relies 


upon his own judgment and energy. He is a master of 


simple, commanding action. When, upon the night of 
Desdemorfa’s departure from her father’s house, Brabantio 
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and the officers with torches and weapons meet him and a 
tumult seems inevitable,” Othello subdues it with the 
untroubled, large validity of his will: D 
Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. 
But for curious inquiry into complex facts he has no 
faculty ; he loses his bearings; “being wrought upon,” 
he is “ perplexed in the extreme.” Then, too, his hot 
Mauritanian blood mounts quickly to the point of boiling- 
If he be infected, the poison hurries through fis veins, 


and he rages in his agony. 


Here upon the one side is material for a future cata- 
strophe. And on the other there is Desdemona’s timidity. 
When she could stand by Othello’s side, Desdemona was 
able to confront her father, and, in presence of the Duke 
and magnificoes, declare that she would not return to the 
home she had abandoned. But during Othello’s courtship 
Desdemona had shrunk from any speech upgn this matter 
with Brabantio, and by innocent reserves and little dissem- 
blings had kept him in ignorance of this great event in 
her history.) The Moor had moved her imagination by 
his strange nobility, his exotice grandeur. But how if 


‘afterwards her imagination be excited by some strange 


terror about her husband? The handkerchief she has 
lost becomes terrible to her, when Othello, with oriental 
rapture into the marvellous, describes its virtues: 


*  ?A circumstance which Iago afterwards turns to account against 


the peace of Othello’s mind (3. 3, 206 ff.): 
She did deceive her father marrying you ; 
And when she seem’d to shake and “eng your looks, 
She lov’d them most. e 
Othello. And so she did. A 
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There's magic in the web of it: (04 
A sibyl, that had number'd*in the world 
The sufi to course two hundred compasses, 
< In her prophetic fury Sew’d the work; 
The worms were hallow’d that did breed the silk; 
í rý And it was dyed in mumniy which the skilful 
Conserv'd of maxions: hearts. 
For Desdemona, with hor smooth, intelligible girl’s life 
in Venice, having at its largest its little pathetic romance 
of her majd Barbara, with her song of ‘ Willow,” here 
flowed-in romance too stupendous, too torrid and alien, to 
be other than dreadful. Shall we wonder that in her 
disturbance of mind she trembles to declare to her husband 
that this talisman could not be found Underneath the 
momentary, superficial falsehood remains the constancy 
and fidelity of her heart; through alarm and shock and ~ = 
| surprise und awful alteration of the world, her heart never 
swerves from loyalty to her husband. If s/e had deceived 
Brabantio, as in his anger he declares, and if in this matter 
of the handkerchief she had faltered from the truth, 
Desdemona atones for these unveracities by one more 
falsehood, the sacred le which is murmured by her lips 
as they grow forever silent : te 





Emilia. O, who hath done this deed ? 
Desdemona, Nobody; L myself; farewell; 
| Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewell ! 

If the same unknowable force which manifests itself 
through man manifests itself likewise through the animal. 
world, we might suppose that there were some special afti- 
nities between the soul of Othello and the ròn of his an- < 
cestral desert. Assuredly the same malignant power that _ 
lurks in the eye and that fills with venom the fang of the 
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SERPENT would seem to have Brought into existente Iago. | 

“ It is the strength of the dase element that is so dreadfu J 
in the serpent; it 1s the very omnipotence of the earth. a 
It searcely breathes with its one lung (the other shrivelled 
and abortive) ; it is passive to the sun and shade, and is 
cold or hot like a stone ; yet ‘it cun outclimb the monkey, 
outswim the fish, outleap the zebra, outwrestle the athlete, 

and crush the tiger.’ It is a divine hieroglyph of the de- 

moniac power of the earth—of the entire earthly nature”! — 






Such is the serpent Iago. — 


In the last scene of the play Othello calls on Cassio (for 
he cannot himself approach the horror) to interrogate Tago 
respecting the motives of his malignant crime— 


Will you, I pray, demand that demi-dev il 
Why he hath thus ensriar’d my soul and body ? 


And Tago forecloses all inquiry with ‘the words—they are 
the last words that he utters— - ? - 


Demand me nothing; what you know you know ; 
From this time forth L never will speak Word. 


Shakespere would have us believe that as there is a passion 
of goodness with no motive but goodness itself, so there is 
also a dreadful capacity in the soul for devotion to evil in- 
dependently of motives, or out of all proportion to such 
motives as may exist. iago is the absolute infidel ; 
for he is devoid of all faith in beauty and in virtue. 

" Together with everything beautiful, everything noble, 
there inevitably exists a gross element of the earth, It is 
upon this gross element alone that Iago battens, and he 
can discover it everywhere by denying and dismissing 


1 Ruskin, The Queen of the Air, The words quoted by Mr. Ruskin 
* 


are those of Mr, Richard Owen, 
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all that transforms, purifies, and ennobles it. Othello, 
cyte his heroic simplicity and reyalty of soul, 


p will as tenderly be led by the nose 
c As asses are. ° 


Cassio, who is full of chivalric enthusiasm for his great . 
leader and the beautiful bride whom he has won, is to Iago 
“a kpave very volukle; no further conscionable than in 
putting on the mere form of civil and humane feeling for 
the better compassing of his salt and most hidden loose 
affection®’ “Desdemona,” exclaims Roderigo, is “full of 
most blessed condition.’’ 

Jago. Blessed fig's end! the wine she drinks is made of grapes; if 
she had been blessed she would never have loved the Moor. Blessed 


pudding! Didst thou not see her paddle with the palm of his hand ? 
Didst not mark that ? 


The Moor has inflamed her imagination with “ bragging P 
and telling her fantastical lies.” Love “‘is merely a lust of 

the blood and a permission of the will.” Virtue is “a fig ! 

’tis in ourselves that we are thus and thus.” “Oh, I have 

lost my reputation!” Cassio cries, “ I have lost the immor- 

tal part of myself, and what remains is bestial. My. 
reputation, Iago, my reputation !” 


Iago, - As I am an honest man, I thought you had received some t 
bodily wound. 


All this is the earthiness of the serpent; the dull eye 
which quickens only to fascinate and to strike: the 
muddy skin, discoloured with foul blotches; and the 
dust, which is the serpent’s meat. This cold, malignant 
power, passionless and intellectually `sensual—the soul 
itself having become more animal than the body can ever | 
be—is incarnated in the person of a man still young... 
Iago has Feached the age of twenty-eight. And he is a 
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merry knave. While enticing Cassio to his ruin he. enter- i 
tains the company with clattering song : i 
And let me the canakin clink, clirk ! À 2 
And let me the canakin clink! i 
It is the grin of a death’s head, the mirth of a ghoul. at 
Since Coleridge made the remark, all crities of Othello 
are constrained to repeat after him that the passion of 
the Moor is not altogether jealousy —it is rather the 
agony of being compelled to hate that which he sypremely 


loved : 
Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul 


But I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again, J 
It is with an agonized sense of justice that he destroys 
the creature who is dearest to him in the world, knowing 
certainly that with hers his own true life must cease. 
Nay, it is not with the cessation of Desdemona’s® breath | 
that the life of Othello ertds; he is unable to sur vive the 
loss of faith in her perfect purity. All that had been 
glorious becomes remote and impossible for him tf 
Desdemona be false. We hear the great childlike sob of 
Othello’s soul : | | 
Oh, now for ever 


Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars 

That mzke ambition virtue! 
From the first suggestion of suspicion by his ensnarer, 
Othello is impatient for assurance, and finds suspense 
intolerable. Why? Not surely because he is eager to 
convict his wife of infidelity ; but rather because he will 
not allow his passionate desire to believe her pure to 
abuse him, and retain him in a fool’s paradise, ewhile a 
great agony may possibly remain before him. * 
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Of the tragic story what, is the final issue? The 
central point of its spiritual import lies in the contrast 
between Iago and his vietirh. Iago, with keen intellectual 
“faculties and manifold culture in Italian vice, lives and 
thrives after his fashion in a world from which all virtue 
and all beauty are* absent. Othello, with his barbaric 
innocence and regal magnificence of soul, must cease 
to live the moment he ceases to retain faith in the 
purity and goodness which were to him the highest and 
most real things ypon earth. Or if he live, life must 
“heestne to him a cruel agony. Shakespeare compels us — 
to acknowledge that self-slaughter is a rapturous energy— 
that such prolonged agony is joy in comparison with the 
earthy life-in-death of such a soul as that of Iago. The 
noble nature is taken in the toils because it is noble. Iago 
puspedts his wife of every baseness, but the suspicion has 
no other effeet than to intensify his malignity. Iago 
could not be captured and constrained to heroic suffering 
and rage. The shame of every being who bears the name 
of woman is credible to lago, and yet he can grate from 
his throat the jarring music : 
And let me the canakin cliuk, clink! 
And let me the canakin clink ! 


There is, therefore, Shakespeare would have us understand, 
something more inimical to humanity than suffering — 
namely, an incapacity for noble pain. To die as Othello 
- dies is indeed grievous. But to live as Iago lives, devour 
ing the dust and stinging—this is more appalling. 

Such is the spiritual motive that controls the tragedy. 
And the validity of this truth is demonstrable to every 
sound conscience. No —— authority needs to 
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be summoned to bear witness to ‘this reality of human 2 


life. It is a portion of, the ascertained fact of humay 
nature, and of this our mortal existence. We look upot 
“the tragic loading of thee bed,” and we see Iago an 
presence of the ruin he has wrought. We are not 
compelled to seek for any resolution of these apparent 
discords in any a eged life to come» That may also be ; 
we shall aecept it, if it be. But looking sternly and 
strictly at what is now actual and present to our 
sight, we yet rise above despair. Desdemona’’ adhesion 
to her husband and to love survived the ultimate trial. 
Othello dies “ upon a kiss.” He perceives his” own 
calamitous error, and he recognizes Désdemona pure and 
loyal as ale was. Goodness is justified of her child. It 


is evil which suffers defeat. It is Iago whose whole existence 


has been most blind, purposeless, and miserable—a 
struggle against the vir ‘tuous powers of the ‘world, by 
whieh at last he stands convicted and condemned. 


(d) BY SIR WALTER RALEIGH." 

Othello is in many ways Skakespeare’s supreme achieve- 
ment,—in this among others, that he gives tragic dignity 
to a squalid story of crime by heightening the characters 
and making all the events inevitable. Othello suffers 
for his very virtues, and the noblest qualities of his 
mind are made the instruments of his crucifixion. The 
story of Othello involved false suspicions, entertained 


by Othello on the testimony of slander, against his 


t Shakespeare. In the English Men of Letters series. The student 
is recommended to read in their proper setting the extracts here 


pieced together from differeut parts of the book. e 
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young and innocent’ wife, who had left her home and 
cher country to follow him. „If these suspicions grew 
‘Yn the normal fashion, and were nurtured by jealousy, 
there would be no tragedy, only another Winter's Tale. 
The moralists have been eager to lay the blame of these 
events on Othello, or Desdemona, or both ; but the whole 
meaning of the playewould vanish if they were successful. 
‘Shakespeare is too strong for them; they cannot make 
headway against his command of our sympathies. In 
Othello ñe portrayed. a man of a high and passionate 
nature, ready in action, generous in thought. Othello 
had lived all his life by faith, not by sight. He cannot 
observe and interpret trifles ; his way has been to brush 
them aside and ignore them. He is impatient of all that 
is subtle and devious, as if it were a dishonour. Jealousy 
and suspicion, as Desdemona knows, are foreign to his 
nature ; he credits others freely with all his own noblest 
qualities. He, hates even the show of concealment ; 
when Iago urges him to retire to escape the search-party 
_of Brabantio, he replies 

Oth. Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. 

Good Signior, you stall more command with years 
Than with your weapons, 

If he were less credulous, more cautious and alert 
and observant, he would be a lesser man than he is, and 
less worthy of our love. 

Everything that follows, up to the crisis of the play, 
helps to raise Othello to the top of admiration, and to 
fix him in the affections of the reader. Scene follows 
scene, and in every one of them, it might be said, Shake- 
speare is making his task more hopeless. How is he to 
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fill out the story, and yet save our sympathies for Othello ? 


-The effort must be heroics and it is. He invents Iago. 
The greatness of Iago may be measured by this, that 


Othello never loses our sympathy. By slow and legiti- 
mate means, never extravagant, circumstance is added 
to circumstance, until a net is woven to take Othello in its 
toils. But circumstance is not his undoing. Left to 
himself, even when the toils were closing in upon him, 
Othello would have rent them asunder, and shaken 
them off. When he grows impatient, and seoms likely 
to break free, Iago is at hand, to keep him still, and 
compel him to think. On matters like these Othello 
cannot think; he is accustomed to impulse, instinct, and 
action ; these tedious processes of arguing on dishonour — 
are- torture to him; and when he tries to think, he thinks 
wrong. His own account of himself is true: Pe 

A man not easily jealous, but being wrought 

Perplex’d in the extreme. e 
There is not another of Shakespeare’s plays which is 
so white-hot with imagination, so free from doubtful 
or extraneous matter, and so perfectly welded, as 
Othello. 

His unquestioning faith in Desdemona is his life— 
what if faith fail him? “The temptation attacks him on 
his blind side. He knows nothing of those dark corners 
of the mind where the ‘meaner passions germinate. The 


7 


man who comes to him is one whom he has always 
accepted for the soul of honesty and good comradeship, a 
trusted friend and familiar, reluctant to speak, quite 
disinterested, free from passion, highly experienced in 


human life, all honour and devotion and delicacy,—tfor so 
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Jago appeared. The game of the adversary was won when 
Othello first listened. He should have struck Iago, it may 


be said, at the bare hint, as he smote the turban’d Turk 


-iù Aleppo. lago was well ‘aware of this danger, and bent 
all the powers of his mind to the crisis. He vives his 
‘victim no chance for indignation. Any one who would 
take the measure of Shakespeare’s almost superhuman 


skill when he rises to meet a difficulty should read the. 


Third Act of Othello. The quickest imagination ever 
given. to man is there on its mettle, and racing. There 
qs a horrible kind of reason on Othello’s side when he 
permits Iago to speak. He knew lago, or so he believed ; 


‘Desdemona was a fascinating stranger. Her unlikeness 


‘to*himself was a part of her attraction ; his only tie to her 
was the tie of iustinet and faith. 


e Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life ! 


Once he begins to struggle with thought, he is in the 
labyrinth of the monster, and the day is lost. 

If Othello is simple as a hero, Desdemona is simple as 
asaint. From first to last, while she is unconsciously 
knotting the cords around her, there is no trace, in any 


speech of hers, of caution or self-regard. She is utterly 


trustful; she gives herself away, as the saying is, a 
hundred times. She is insistent, like a child ; but she 
never defends herself, and never argues. To the end, she 
simply cannot believe that things are beyond recovery by 
the power of love ; after the worst scene of all she still 
trusts the world, and sleeps. Those misguided and un- 
_ happy formalists who put her in the witness-box of a 


* » police-court, and accuse her of untruth, should be forbidden 
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to read Shakespeare. She was heavenly true. Her answer R. 
concerning the handkercħief—*“ It is not lost : but what 
and if it were is: a pathetic and childlike attempt to 
maintain the truth of her relation to her husband. How 
can she know that she is at the bar before a hostile judge, 
and that her answer will be used against her? If she 
knew, she would refuse to plead. Othello’s question is false 
in all its implications, which appear vaguely and terribly 
in his distraught manner. The mischief is already done : 
in her distress and bewilderment she clutches at words 
which express one truth at least, the truth that she hag done 
him no wrong. Sir Walter Scott, it may be remembered, 
with infinitely less at stake, used almost Desdemona’s 
form of words in reply to the question whether he was the 
author of the Waverley Novels. 

If Desdemona had accepted the inhumayity of the 
position, and, on generalegrounds of principle, had replied 
by a statement of the bare fact, she nfight be a better 
lawyer in her own cause, but she would forfeit her angel’s 
estate. So also, at those many points in the play where | 
a cool recognition of her danger and a determination to be 
explicit might have saved her, we cannot wish that she 





should so save herself. She is tactless, it is said, in her 
solicitations on behalf of Cassio ; but it is the tactlessness 
of unfaltering faith. When anger and suspicion intrude 
upon her paradise she cannot deal with them reasonably, as 
those can who expect them. She is a child to chiding, as 
she says to Emilia ; and a child that shows tact and calm- 


ness in managing its elders is not loved the better for it. 


The simplicity and purity of these two chgracters gives 
to Iago the material of his craft. The sovereign skill of 
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e 
that craft, and his artist’s delight in it, have procured hini 
worship, so that he has been enthroned as a kind of evil 
God. But if no such man ever existed, yet the elements 
of* which he is composed are easy to find in ordinary life. 
All the cold passions of humanity are compacted in his 
heart. His main motives are motives of every day—pride 
in self, contempt for others, delight in irresponsible power. 


In any human society it may be noted how innocence and 


freedom win favour by their very ease, and it may be noted 
also how they arouse a certain sense of hostility in more 
diffieylt and grudging spirits. Iago is not an empty dream. 
But if goodness is sometimes stupid, so is wickedness. 
Tago can calculate, but he takes no account of the self- 
forgetful passions. He is surprised by Othello’s great 
burst of pity ; when Desdemona kneels at his feet and 
implores his help to regain her husband’s affection, his 
words seem to betoken some embarrassment, and he makes 
haste to end the*interview. He does not understand any 
one with whom he has to deal ; not Othello, nor Desdemona, 
nor Cassio, nor his own wife Emila, and this last mis- 
understanding involves him io the ruin of his plot. 
Shakespeare flinches at nothing : he makes Desdemona 
kneel to Iago, and sends her to her death without the 
enlightenment that comes at last to Othello when he dis- 
covers his hideous error. She could bear more than Othello 
for her love had not wavered. There is a strange sense of 
triumph even in this appalling close. Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of the mystery does not much vary from tragedy to 
tragedy. In Othello the chances were all against the 
extreme issue ; at a dozen points in the story a slip or an 
accident would have brought Iago’s fabric about his ears. 
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Yet out of these materials, Shakespeare seems to say, this j 
result may be wrought ; and the Heavens will permit it. 
He points to no conclusion, unless it be this, that the 
greatest and loveliest virtues, surpassing the common 
measure, are not to be had for nothing. They must suffer 
for their greatness. In life they suffer silently, without 
fame. In Shakespeare’s art they are made known to us, 
and wear their crown. Desdemona and Othello are both 
made perfect in the act of death, so that the idea of 
murder is lost and forgotten in the sense of sacrifice. 
(e) BY FRANCOIS-VICTOR HUGO." ‘ Si 
The rôle of Othello was “ created ” by Richard Bur- 
bage, the greatest tragedian of Shakespeare’s age. It was 
“round” this individual, concerning whose career very little 
is known, that Shakespeare “‘ wrote ” not only his eOthello, 
but likewise his Hamlet, Romeo, Henry V, Shylock, 
Macbeth, ete: ; no doubt often adapting the action and 
utterance of these different characters to the temperament 
and the genius for impersonation of the leading actor of 
his company. | 
That Othello was Burbage’s masterpiece of presenta- 
tion ean be gathered from the touching elegy composed in 
1619 shortly after this tragedian’s death : 
No more young HAMLET, though but scant of breath, 
Shall ery revenge for his dear father's death. 
Poor RomMrEo never more shall tears beget 


For Julia’s love and cruel Capulet., 
Harry shall not be seen as King or Prince. 


\ Oeuvres Complétes de W. Shakespeare, Tome v, Introduction. In this 
‘ bel 
translation we have condensed and otherwise taken liberties with’ the 


original, but the subject-matter is Hugo’s. Pre 
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a Thiey died with thee, dear Dick, 

* Not to revive again. 
Tyrant MACBETH, with unw ash’d bloody hand, 

ý We vainly now may hope tọ, understand. 
Brorous and Marciust henceforth must be dumb, 
For ne’er upon our stage thy like shall come... 
And his whole action he would change with ease, 
From ancient Lear to youthful PERICLES. 
But let me not forget one chiefest part 
Wherein, beyond the rest, he moved the heart— 
‘The grieved Moor, made jealous by a slave, 
Who sent his wife to fill a timeless [untimely] grave, 
_Then sle sw himself upon the bloody bed, 


“AN these, and many more. with him are dead. 


Tradition adds nothing to what we find in these verses 
regarding Burbage’s manner of acting Othello : it throws 
no light upon the vexed questions of Othello’s colour and 
yace which have so much divided the opinions of critics 
and stage-managers. 


Schlegel conceives Othello to be racially a wooly-haired 
negro, and morally a sensualist ; and this jadgment warps 
his whole interpretation of the play : 


‘Othello presents a strongly-shaded picture : we might 
call it a tragical Rembrandt.—What a fortunate mistake 
that the Moor,—under which name was unquestionably 
meant, in the Italian novel, a baptized Saracen of the 
northern coast of Afriea—has been made by Shakespeare, in 
every respect, a negro ! We recognize in Othello the wild 
nature of the glowing tropical zone, which generates the ° 
most raging beasts of prey and the most deadly poisons,— 
tamed only in appearance by the desire of military renown, 
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Oaius Marcius Coriolanus, 
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by subjection to foreign laws of honour, and by the nobler i 
and milder manners of the’ city of his adoption. 

“His jealousy is not the jealousy of the heart, which, is 
incompatible *with the tenderest feeling for and the 
loftiest adoration of the beloved object ; nay, it is of that 
sensual kind from which, in burning glimes, has originated 
the diseraceful ill-treatment of womankind and many other «=~ 
unnatural usages.” ate 

With this judgment upon Othello’s charaeter Guizot 
and De Broglie are frankly in accord: “Scratch the man - 
of Barbary and underneath you will find the barbarian” l” * 

But from this it inevitably follows that Jago’s pro- 
nouncement on Desdemona’s marriage was unim peach- 
ably correct : 

Othello. And yet, how nature erring from itself,— 
Iago. Ay, there's the point ; as—to be bold with you— e 
Not to affect many proposed matches | 
‘Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, e , 
Whereto we see in all things nature tends— 
Foh ! one may smell in such a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural.— | 
But pardon me ; I do not in position — 
Distinctly speak of her, thongh I may fear 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, \ 
‘May fall to match you with her country forms 
And happily repent. 


Instead of marrying this soldier of fortune from an 

anknown country, better for Desdemona had she bestowed 

- her hand upon the first man from among her own country- 

men who presented himself before her in the character of 

a suitor! Why not even upon Roderigo himself ? True, 

he was a ninny ; but he had always one signaleadvantage 
over Othello,—he had a white skin! | ° 
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But we know that hoor Desdemona saw things otherwise. 
She allowed herself to be led away by a fatal curiosity 
about this exotic stranger ; and as she listened to the epie of 
his life-history she was carried off her feet before she knew 
it! Periloussympathy ! Better for her at that moment had 
she laughed in his face than to have allowed him to beguile 
her of her tears. But Desdemona imagined that she was 
listening to a veritable hero! And as she surrendered 
herself to the spell of his rude eloquence she forgot all about 
Othello’s colour. She saw nothing but his sparkling eyes, 
his kindling brow, his whole physiognemy radiant with 
enthusiasm—and she found him beautiful! Such a life- 
story as his was to her a declaration of love the noblest that 
could be addressed to any of her sex, and she responded to 
it with an answering avowal. Insensate woman! The 


warrior f her fond imagination was only a savage ! 


Her paladin was only a barbarian ! 

But there is another side to the question regarding 
Othello’s race and colour, a side that is eloquently cham- 
pioned by Coleridge in many parts of his writings : 

“«« Othello must not be conceived asa negro, but as a 
high and chivalrous Moorish chief. Can we imagine 


Shakespeare so utterly ignorant as to make a barbarous. 


negro plead royal birth,—at a time, too, when negroes 
were not known except as slaves ?”’ 

_ If the present writer be permitted to take his part in a 
controversy which has divided so many famous critics, he 


would without hesitation range himself on the side of 


Coleridge. .« The fact that Roderigo describes Othello 


as “the thick-lips” is sufficiently explained on the 
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ground. of rivalship in love—“ ill-will never said ewell.” 
It ig true that Othello once describes himself as “ black, * 


often used as the equivalent *of “dark ” [see notes or 
2. 1. 132 and 3. 3. 263]. In Lhe Merchant of Venice we 
find in the person of the noble Prince of Morocco a man of 
the same race and complexion as Othello, one who is 
in some respects a kind of first sketch of the more heroic 
character. Among the stage-divectzons of the Quarto of 
1600 [not to be found in our standard editions to-day | 
oceurs the following, showing us how the Prince of Morogco 
was represented on the Elizabethan stage and giving us 
(we believe) the clue to the problem under discussion : 


‘Enter Morochus' a tawny Moore all in white.” 


If Shakespeare willed that the Moor who oftered him- 


self in marriage to Portia (and was refused by her» should 
wear the dusky complexion of the Arab race, is it in the 


least likely that he intended us to think of the suitor who. 


carried off the fair Desdemona as wearing the black skin 


of the kafir? Over Othello’s noble features Shakespeare: 


might indeed throw the dusky shade of the twilight, but 
hardly. the blackness of the night. We imagine that Othello 
is part of the picturesque scenery of the play ; that he 
is exhibited on the stage for the delight of our eyes. 
With all respect to the German eritie afore-cited, we 
conclude, then, that Othello is to be conceived as belonging 


to the same race that produced a Saladin and an Harun-al- 


Rashid, the same race that in the great days of yore con- 
fronted our chevaliers with its sheikhs, our princes with its 


n 
' Latin for “man of Morocco.” . 
+ , ~ e 
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but “black” in the. idiom of Shakespeare’s time was- 





— our emperors with its caliphs. Rivals`of the Latin 
= yace in war, they won an easy mastery in the pursuits of 
= peace; leading the way in the sciences of astronomy, 
algebra, and chemistry, and teaching the Christians how to 
= build their most imposing cathedrals. Granada, 10 point of 





P. - architectural grandeur, was in no way inferior to Venice 
- itself, 
a | Let us not think that the daughter of the Venetian 


senator derogated from «her rank when she allied herself 
. with the descendant of a line of Saracen kings. The union 
of Othello and Desdemona was in no sense a weésa/liance, as 


vf _ many critics have imagined, but a sympathetic fusion of two 
yr great types of human beauty, the Semitic and the Aryan. 
It symbolized the rapproachment of the two rival races 
which, during so many centuries, had contended in war 
Eo peace for the supremacy of the civilized world. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON ~“ $ 


' DUKE or VENICE. 
— BRABA NTIO, a senator. * 
Other Senators. 
GRATIANO, brother to Brabantio. 
Loboviſo. kinsman to Brabgntio. . —— — 


OruHELto, a noble Moor in the service of the Venetian 
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ar states 
_ Cassio, his heutenant. 
‘Taco, his ancient. * 
ponn, a Venetian gentleman. — l . 
ONTANO, Othello’s predecessor in “the — Se a 
- C¥prus. 3 
lown, servant to Othello. °* s 








 Despenoxa, daughter to Brabantio and wife to Othello.. R 
Esa, fe & lago. , | 


y a PIANA; mistress to Cassio. 
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— cS Sailor, Messenger, Herald, Officers; Goalie 
ies > K Musicians, and Attendants. 
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l =- Act First 


> | = 9 
: — ee! | _ Scene I aro 
Venice. A street, Y 
- | | eee 
x : ; , * 7 
Kuler Rlodertgo ani lago. o 
= * p A A ont a 
Rod. Tush ! never tell me! I take it much unkindly © ns 
~ Phat thou, Iago, who hast had my purse | 4 


— Roderigo is a rejected dover of Desdemona’s, but less has been 

encouraging Vim not to abandon all hope and has been taking lange 
sums of money from him under the pretence of helping him i is 
- sunit Lurking here in the davk under the windows of ee A 
> f palace, they two have just been eye- witnesses of Dé@ésdemona’s — 







from her father’s home—the event which forms the starting-point of 
the play—and in the opening dialogue Roderigo is giving vent to his 
disappointment and vexation of spirit, — the play Roderigo 
never entirely trusts Ingo. and hers at the very start he shows some 
7 Aspicion that lage is playing a double game, but lago never has any 
ditieulty in vindicating himself in the eyes of his dupe. That Iago is 





— 
è in reality playing a double vame—the game of “ running with the hare 
a Bey hnnting with the hounds “will be evident at the opening of the 
ar 
next scene, e, where, we shall see that he is as much in the confidence of 


Othello as no is in fhat of Roderigo. 
: I. Tush ! Pshaw! This interjection expresses impa- 
tience and incredulity. never=vot at all; the same emphatic 
form of the adverb of negation that we get in “ never mind,” 


— “meyer fear.’ much, very- * 
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2 \ OTHELLO: 
At the strings were thine, shouldst know of this, 
. Iago. *Sblood, but you’ll not hear me. ” * 
If ever I did dream of such :a matter, — Pp 
i 
+ Abhor me. — fi» l = 


3. the strings, the purse-strings, for opening and - 


Se 






closing the mouth qf the purse. Figuratively “th 
strings ™” is used to signify “ the control of.expenditure,” 
“ The first three lines happily state the nature and foundation of 
the friendship. between — anil Tago—the purse. Coleridge. - 
shouldst know —and yet say. nothing about at to 
` me Some such words Roderigo was. evidently ‘about to 
add when he was.interrupted by Lago. * “this ” is * 
the intended elopement. |, | 





Roderigo here appears to take against his friend and direetor Me 
” most just exception ” [to use Iago's phrase i in 4. 2. 210] “ I share my 
purse with you, yet vou do not share your secrets with me! ” 

Roderigo suspects that Iago has known about Othello’s wooing of 
Desdemona for some time but has withheld the secret from him. @lago, 
on the other hand, wishes Roderigo to believe that the escape of 
‘Desdemona which has taken place before their very eyes 18 as great a 
surprise to him as it is to Roderigo himself—if ever I did dream 
of sucha matter, Abhor me—though to anybody but a simpleton 
it must have been obvious that this meeting of lago nd Roderigo, 
so near Desdemona’s home and at so late an hour that night, was not 
purely accidental. . 


lago—at the very hour, pre- -arranged by the lovers—had brought- 


along Roderigo with a three-fold object in view ; to enjoy his dupe's 
disappointment (for he is devil enough for that), to use bim to give the 
alarum after Desdemona has fled, and to contrive the encounter that 
takes place in the next scene between the angry father "and his un- 
welcome son-in-law, 

4. 'Sblood. A dicgaindll form of “ God's — SL = 


Oaths like this w ere very common in Shakespeare’s time, — their 
very familifvity had robbed them of much of their origin? profanity. 
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_ Thou told’st me thou didst hold. him in: thy take 
. Despise me, if L donot. Three great ones of the city; ta 


An personal suit to make me his lieutenant, — 





Off-capp’d to him ; ayd, by: the faith of man, 10 
gies I know my price ; I am worth no worse a place. 
* i — 
They abound in the Quarto text of this play, “but were systematically 
PA suppressed by the ‘editors of the Folio. = 
k Other sacramental oaths (ie., oaths having reference to the Passion 


of “Oar Lord) occurring in our play are “'zounds” (86, Pelow, ard 
2 3. 164); “ by the mass” (2. 3. 384); and “nda pity.""(4. 3. 75). 

It is believed that these were suppressed in the Folio in obedience 
to the well-known Act of 1605 “ to restrain the abuses of players,” 


7. didst hold him in thy hate. This is much stronger 
than “didst hate him.” — 

Iago bears to Othello “a lode’d hate and a certain loathing” 
which he himself cannot account for, though he often attempts to do 
it. Itis this hatred that supplies the motive power which impéls him to 
his diabolical plot. . 

8- 33. In this spee@h Iago seeks for the first (but ‘hot for the last) 
time to ” explain his really. inexplicable dislike of the Moor, “Of 
course I hate him, " he says to Roderigo ; “for when the post of 
lieutenant was vacant and no one was better ‘qualified’ to fill it than 
wee my self, did not Othello appotnt that incompetent counter-caster 
g Cassio over my head, although three great ones of the city came 
* to him in person and interceded with him on my behalf? So that, 


I had to eat humble pie and content myself with the inferior place 7 
I 


of ancient ° 


9 in personal suit, coming in person on my beltalf. 


_ 10. Off-capp’d to him, stood bare-headed before him, 
as when soliciting a favour from the great. by the faith of 
y man, a form of asseveration=verily, indeed. 


woe: my price, my personal Worth: 


oA d 4 
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But he (as loving his own pride and purposes) 
Evades them with a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war, 
- And, in conclusion, x s 15 





: - . e, * 
Nonsuits my mediators ; for, “ Certes,” says he, j 
“I have already chose my officer.” 
And what was ke? 


Forsooth; a creat arithmeticin,  - ` 





12. cas loving... purposes, because it ministered to “his 
pride and self-will to refuse the personal suit of the great 
ones of the-city. 

13. evades them circumstance, argues round and 
round the subject, that he may avoid- coming to the point. 
bombast, bombastic, wordy and diffuse, having little refer- 
ence to the real matter in band. x 

= Bombast = literally means cotton-wool, a staff used in Shakespeare's 
time for the lining of garments. 

14. stuff’d.. war, inflated “with much military ter Mno- 
logy. isthe 

16. Nonsuits my mediators, rejects the suit of those 
who came to him in my interest. 

7To nonsuit’’ describes the action of a jndge who stops « snit 
becanse it does not “lie,” or because it is not drawn up according to | 
strict form of law. Here, the word cannot be taken in its technical 
meaning, | 

‘‘ Certes,” | assure you. An old French word occurring 
also im Comedy of Errors, 4+. t- 75. 

19. Forsooth, indeed (sooth=tr uth). This, word is 
always used in irony. a great arithmetician. * lago means 
io represent Cassio as a man merely conversant with” 
civil matters; afterwards he calls him this connter-easter” 
(Malone ). n 
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SCENE a) THE MOOR OF VENICE. ki 5° 


One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

(A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife), 
That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster, unless the bookish theoric, 
Wherein the toged consuls can propose 25 


rA PES. y fellow ...wife, i:e., almost on the point of marry- 
ing a fair woman. 


Biss 
This seems the simplest and least objectionable of the many 


solutions to what has alwavs beén regarded as one of the must puzzling 
lines in the play—Cassio not being a married man. Many commenta- 
tors tell as confidently that .Bianca, who haunted Cassio and gave ont 
that she was to marry him (4. 1. 122) is the “fair wife” here referred 
to, (Wedo not, however, remember having seen it pointed out that 
“Bianca” in Italian =“a fair woman.”) But it is not necessary to refer 
the Pe to mny woman in particfilar, Tago, like all rogues, is a great 
caluneniator of the fair sex, and is evidently of opinion that a woman’s 
virtue is in inverse ratio to her beauty. lpr, T ouehstone s view about 
the matter see As You Like It, 1. 2. 40 ff.). * 


23. the division of a battle, Re att of troops 
in battle array, 


24. a spinster, an unmarried woman, Here nsed 
contemptuously. 


unless the bookish theoric, save only the theory of 
military art, as taugh t in books. 


25. the toged consuls, the senators clad in their 


robes of office. The toga was the outer. garment worn by 


Roman citizens. propose, talk, discourse. ss , 
This meaning (now obrolete) is derived from the French pr oposer = 


to put forward for consideration. 
a i i . - aie 
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i = As masterly as he. Mere prattle without practice 

- Is all his soldiership. But he, sir; had the election ; 
And I (of whom his eyés had seen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, and on otlier grounds 
Christen’d and heathen) must be be-lee’d and calm’d 30 
By debitor and creditor ; this counter-caster, ` 


_, 26. practice, actual military experience, opposed to 
prattle=empty talk. had the election, was chosen by 
Othello. ~ 

There was, of course, no “ election” in the sense in which we noy 
understand the word. 

28. the proof, the trial, the test. 


30. Christen’d, baptized, as opposed to heathen. 

Tago gneans “ Ohian and non-Christian countries.” 

be-lee’d and calm’d. The meaning is that Iago was 
outmancuvreé by his fellow-competiter, that Cassio has 
been an obstacle to lago’s preferment. 

The figure suggests yacht-racing. (Observe Iago's fondness for sea 
terms). It is the object of each vessel competing in a race to get to 
the windward of the others, that the others may be forced to fall behind 
in its wake or be “‘be-lee’d and calmed.” This is the origin of the 
expression ‘to take the wind out of one’s adversary’s sails.” By the lee 
is meant the sheltered side, the side away from the wind. 


31. debitor and creditor, “that is, an. accountin g- 
book ” (Johnson). . 


Tago means that a man like Cassio is merely an animated ledger. 


counter-caster, a person who makes calculations by; ihis 
help of counters. 


Counters are small disks of metal or — formerly used in 
“casting” “accounts (the idiom has survived the usage), and still in 


card-games. 
. f d 
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scene 1] THE MOOR OF VENICE 


He (in good time) must his — be, ¥ 
And I—God bless the mark !—his Moorship’s ancient. 
Rod. By heaven, I rather woukl have been his hangman. ° 





Iago. Why, there’s no remedy. "Vis the curse of service, 35 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
And not by old gradation, where each seco 
Stood heir to the first. Now, £ sir, . be judge wouireelt 
Whetber I in any just term am aftin’d 


. 
To love the Moor. 
z E 7 ad 
; 32. in good time. An exclamation expressing aston- 
ishment=“ did you ever hear the like ?”’ 

33. God bless the mark! These words serve merely 
to punctuate Iago's indignation that a man like kim should 
have been passed over ! y 

Moorship’ sisa coinage of Iago ————— the usual 
word * Worship’s.” 

[‘“ Worship’s ’ is the Quarto reading, but the “W” is probably due. 
to confusion with “ M ”—perhaps an inverted “M.” Upturned letters 
are a frequent cause of diversity of rending in the present play. | 

ancient is a corruption of 
duty it was to carry the ensign or flag of his company or 


ss 


ensign,’ an officer whose 


. regiment. 





35. there’s no remedy, there is no help for this state of 
thing's. 

36. by letter and affection, by letters of recommenda- 
tion and favouritism. 

37. old gradation, promotion accor ding to seniority. 

39. in any just term, within the ordinayy limits of 


reason or justice. affin’d, under obligation, bound. 
— 
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-Roil. , I would not follow him then. — 40 * 


Tago. O, sir, content you ; 


— — follow him to serve my turn upon him. 


We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow 'd. You shall mark 


Many a duteous and kneb- erooking knave; 45 





That (doting on’ his own obsequious bondage) 


Wear@ out his time, much like his master’s ass, 


“Aftined ” deenrs again, and nearly in this same sense, in 2. 8. 218, 


41-65. “True it is,” says Iago, “that I have enlisted in Othelio's 


ranks, but I have done so to serve my own ends. In following him, I 


follow but myself. Outwardly I may seem to be his obsequions follower, 
bnt I am no such simpleton as to exhibit my real character in my 
external demeanour.—Ere I do any such thing, von will see me wearing 
my heart npon my sleeve for the daws to peck at.” 


vie 


42 to serve my turn upon him, to further my own 
secret designs against*him. 


43. nor all masters cannot=nor can all masters. 
Double negative 


44. You shall mark, č... you will often observe. 


45. E obsequious, fawning, cringing: 
Cp. Hamlet, 3.2. 66 


And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 
knave, menial or valet, man of low condition. E 
This word (like German “knabe ” and French “ garçon’ Si meant 


originally “ boy ” ; then it came to mean * servant "from the common 
habit of calling servants “ boys.’ 


46. doting on.. — stupidly devoted tò his. 
master’s interest. obsequious=compliant to excess (a 





£ 
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For nought but provender, and when he’s old, cashier’d. denis 
Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are 
Who, trimm’d in forms ang visages of duty, 50 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves, 
And, throwing but shows of ser vice on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and when they have lin’d 
their coats 
Do themselves homage. These Pollowes have sqme soul ; 
And such a one do I profess myself. For, sir, 55 
It is as sure as yon are Roderigo, 
| Were I the Moor, i would not be Iago. 


` For nought but provender, če. simply to keep 
base life afoot. 
d 
“ Provender ” is dry food for domestic animals. Iago's metaphor 
is expanded at some length in Julius Cæsar, 4. 1. 19-30. 


cashier’d, paid off, driven out of service. 


49. me is the ethical dative, showing the speaker's 
interest in what he says. | 

50. trimm’d...duty. studied in the art of make-believe. 
wearing an outward semblance of fidelity. visages, 
hypocritical looks. 

53. lin’d their coats, filled their pockets at their 
master's Pa ace ie The idiom to-day would be “ feathered 
their nests.’ | | 

54. Do themselves homage, ?.¢., are to all intents and 


purposes their own masters (as explained in 51, above, and 
58 below). 


. 


57. I would not be Iago, ‘“there would bo mo need for 
me to play this malicious rôle ” (Lee). : 
— J— j 
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. In following him, I follow but myself ; 


Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
- But seeming so, for my peculiar end ; 60 
For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The -native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 


; ß I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 


k - 
> 
2 n 


For daws to peck at. Iam not what I am. 65 
i 3 


2°. not I for love or duty. Thougk these words are 
out of syntactical relation, the actor can throw great force 
and meaning into them. | 

61. demonstrate, show, set forth, manifest. i 

This word has not here the meaning of “ prove” which it has in 
3. 3.431. | | 

62. native, innate, genuine. figure, image, expression. 

Cp. Romeo and Juliet, 1. 2. 194: I would know thy heart.—’Tis 
figured in my tonphe.” 

63. compliment extern, outward demeanour. 

64-65. wear my heart...peck at, take the whole world, 
so to speak, into my confidence, openly @xpose my secret 
thoughts for every fool to pry into. 

“ That is to say, it is no more likely that the respect ke shows out- 
wardly shall be felt inwardly, than that he should freely expose his 
secret thoughts to every knave.”’— Hunter. 

The daw or jackdaw (perhaps the most despised of all the feathered 
tribes) is often taken as the type of the foolish chatterer, Jago’s 
words have passed into a familiar proverbial phrase.’ , 

65. Iam not what Iam, ‘.<., not what I appear to 
the world. This Iago may well say, for to all his acquaint- 


ances he is “ the honest lago.” | 
Outwardly he is Dr. Jekyll, — he is M — (See note . 


on 4, 2. 134.) °; TO is 
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scene 1] THE MOOR OF VENICE j; B 


Rod. What a full fortune does thé — owe, 
If he can earry’t thus ! | 

Tago. . Gall up * father, — 
Rouse him. Make after him, poison his delight, 
Proclaim him in the streets. Incense her h kinsmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, — rae f 

_ Plague him with flies. Though that his joy be joy, 

Yet throw such changes. of vexation on i't, — 





i 
Cart 


As it may lose some colour. A 
Rod. Here is her father’s house; PI call aloud. - 
lago. Do, with like timorous accent and | dire yell f PP 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 

Is spied in populous cities. 


‘Rod. What, ho, Brabantio ! Signior Brabantio, ho! 


66. the thick-lips, the thick-lipped „Moor. Roderigo 
disdainfully applies this opprobrious epithet to his success- 
ful rival, but it cannot fairly be taken as truly descriptive 
of Othello. owe, own, possess. 

67. carry't thus, win Desdemona in this irregular 
fashion. . 

G3. Rovse him=Brabantio. Make after him= Othello. 
Proclaim him, shout out his name as a law-breaker’, pert 
a hue and ery in the streets. Cp. “a p oclaimed prize.” 
King Lear, 4. 6. 230. 

71. flies, i.e., petty vexations. haki is A E RSM onal 
affix, here employed to complete the measure of the verse, 

75. timorous has an active meaning =causing fear. 

76. by night and negligence, at night .and — 
negligence. A kind of zeugma. : 
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Jago. Awake ! what, ho, Brabantio ! thieves! thieves ! 
Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags! 50 
: _ Thieves! thieves! à 


Brabantio [appears] above, at a window: 
Bra, What is the reason of this terrible summons ? 
What is the matter there ? 
Rod. Signior, is all your family within ? 
Jago. Ave your doors lock’d ? ° 


me Bra. Why, wherefore ask you this ? 
í * z > 

= Jago.s Zounds sir, you're robb’d ! For shame, pnt on vour 
4 = e 

f gown: S6 


Your heart is burst, you have lost half vour soul; 
Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe. Arise, arise ! 





e Awake the snorting citizens with the bell, 90 
Or else the devil will make a grandsire of vou. 
a 
Sl: Stage-direction. Brabantio now appears upon 


the baleony, as the raised platform at the rear of the stage 
was called. 
is 86. Zounds. A corruption of “God's wounds”: ep. 

3 note on * Sblood,” 4. above. - —F 

SIE ns burst, — — “Then burst his mighty 
heart.” Julius Cæsar, 3. 2.190. half your soul, ie.. Desde- 
i is mona, who as Brabaatio' ~ — child is half his existence. 

90. snorting : obsolete for “snoring.” | 

“Falstaff! Fast asléep and snorting like n horse.” I Henry IV, 
4: we | eS Pe —— 

1. „the devil. This desi gnation is * ‘applied to 
x by the same — in⸗2. — . 229, TE — to his 
; — 
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SCENE I]. THE MOOR OF VENICE 13° 
fi ke 
Arise, I say ! op . A 
Bra. What, have you lost your wits? >» 


Rod. Most reverend signior, do you know my voice 7 

Bra. Not 1. What are yon 7% 4 

Rod. My name is Roderigo. 

Bra. The worser welcome; 95 
l have charg’d thee not to haunt about my doors. 
In honest plainness thou hast heard me say. 
My daughter is not for thee ; and now, in mgdness, - 
Being full of supper and distemy’ring draughts, | 
Upon malicious bravery dost thou come * ” 100 
To start my quiet. — 

Rod. Sir, sir, sir — 

Bra. But thou must needs be sure 
My spirits and my place have in them power ie 


To make this bitter. to, thee. 


Rod. Patience, good sir. 

Bra. What tell’st thou me of robbing ? This is Venice ; 
My house is not a grange. 10a 

Rol. Most grave Brabantio, 


96. haunt about, beset, loiter in the neighbourhood of. 
99, distemp’ring draughts, draughts of intoxicating 
liquor, 

“Distemper” was a common word in Shakespeare's time for in- 
toxication.” Cp, Henry F, 2. 2. 5t: “Little faults proceeding on 
distemper.” : 

100. Upon malicious bravery, led by a malicious ~ 






desire td brave or annoy me, its 
101. To start my quiet, to disturb my repese. ” 


- 
$- 
. 
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In simple and pure’soul I come to you: 
_ Tago. 'Zounds, šir, you are one of those that will not 
serve God; if the devil bid you: Because we come 
~" to do you service and you~ think we are ruffians, 110 
you'll have your daughter cover’d with a Barbary 
horse; you ‘1 have your nephews neigh to you; 
RS ge have ‘coursers for cousins, and gennets for 
*..\.ogermans, j 
Bra. W het profane wretch art — 115 
Iago. I am one, sir, that comes to tell you your. 
daughter*and the Moor are now making the beast 
with two backs. - 
Bra. Thou art a villain. 
Tago. 
Bra. This thou shalt answer ; I know thee, Roderigo. 120 


You are—a senator. 


106. a grange, a lonely farm in the country where a 
robbery might easily be p a ‘This word comes from 


po r k a 9 0 PAA lA TO i 


Latin granum, grain, J 17" i 
RS 112. a Barbary — a breed of horses originally from 
Barbary, an extensive region in the north of Afri ica ; a barb, 


Iago means that Othello hails from this part of the — which 
derives its name from the Greek word barbaria=the country of the 
barbarians. © 

113. nephews, grandchildren (like Latin nepotes). 

The word has this now obsolete sense in 1 AUN, 5. 4, 
coursers, race-liorses. 

114. gennets, horses of Spanish breed. germans, 
cinsfolk, relations. Note the three-fold alliteration. 


115. — obscene, foul-mouthed. — 
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Rod. Sir, I will answer anything. But, I beseech * pe 
If *t be your pleasure and most wise consent, E 
As partly I find it, that. your fair danghter is, 

At this.odd-even and dull watch 0’ the night, è 
Transported, with no worse nor better guard 125 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier, 
To the grose clasps. of a lascivious Moor,— 

If this be known to you and your allowance, 
We then have done you bold and saucy Wrongs ; 
But if you kaow not this, my manners tell me 130 
We have your wrong rebuke. “Do not believe 


\ 


ə 
~. 
yw 
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121-141. This speech contains all the information given to us 
about the circumstances of Desdemona’s marriage. It is noteworthy 
that she did not ran away with the Moor, but was accompanied to the 
Moor’s lodging by a gondolier—the only touch in the play that reminds 
us that Venice is a city of canals. Roderigo” evidently speaks as an 
eye-witness, and there is a ring of sincerity in his words which 
carries conviction to Brabantio's mind. 

(123. Following Hart's —— we have carried is sod its right 
place, at the end of the verse. ] 

124. odd-even and dull watch. Sentinels divide the 
night into 3 or 4 equal portions known as “ watehes.” The 
middle watch seems to be the one referred to by this vague 
and unusual description. 

126. But, than. with is redundant. a knave, a ser- 
vant. of common hire, ie., plying his gondola for hire 
on the canals of Venice. 

128. and your — and if this thing has your 
recognition or approval. 





129, saucy, insolent. — — 
131. we have your wrong rebuke, we are — 
rebuked by you. noes 7 

a : 
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: That, from the sense of all civility, 











L thus would play and trifle with your reverence, = 

Your daughter, if you have not given her leave, 

- Isay again, hath made a gross revolt ; 135 
— Tying her duty, beanty, wit, and fortunes . 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger | 
_ Of here and everywhere. Straight satisfy yourself. 
weet Tf she be in her chamber vr your house, : 
Let loose on me the justice of the state 140 
For thus deluding you. 
Biu. . Strike on the tinder, ho ! 

Give me-a taper! Call up all my people! 

This accident is not unlike my dream ; 

Belief of it oppresses me already. * 

Light, I say ! light ! Kwil [abore]. | 
lagu. : Farewell ; for I must leave you. 145 

=- 
132. from, at variance w ith, contrary to. usos 
136. In, to. extravagant., This word in Shakespeare 
- never=“ wasteful” but always =“ straying." “roaming,” 
* vagrant.” wheeling conveys a similar meaning. F 

Roderigo says that Desdemona is gone off with a stranger—an 
erratic and shifting man that will have no home for her.” — Knight., 

141. Strike on the tinder. Tinder is an inflammable " 
substanee (such as scorched linen) which readily catches fire 
from the spark produced when flint is strack agai nst steel. 

145. accident, unexpected occurrence. Cp: 3. 1. ‘94. 

my dream. We find creams in Shakespeare foreshadow- 
ing both good and evil. Fest nin appears to be a supersti- 
tious old man. EY Fethard E | a = * 
a 
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scene 1} THE MOOR OF VENICE’ 


It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 
To be produc’d—as, if I stay, I shall— : 
Against the Moor ; for, I dp know, the state, ; 
However this may gall him with some check, 

Cannot with safety cast him, for he’s embark’d 150 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus wars, - 

Which even no stand in act, that, for their souls, 
Another of his fathom they have none, : 
To lead their business ; iù which regard, 


146-160. Iago, who has kept himself in the background during 
the above dialogue, now slinks away unseen, but not before giving 
Roderigo directions to conduct Brabantio and his train to the Sagittary. 

146. wholesome to my place, befitting my office as 
the Moor’s ancient. ~ 

148. the state, the Venetian republic. 

149. this, the abduction of Desdemopa. gall him 
with some check, havass or annoy him by bringing down 
on his head the rebuke of the senate. 


“Mheck ” =“ censure,’ “rebuke”; and occurs again in this sense in 
3. 3. 67 and 4. 2. 20. | 

150. cast him, dismiss him from their service; break 
him, as we would say to-day. 

150-151. embark’d...to, entered on. the Cyprus wars. 
This prepares us for the next scene. 

152. stand in act, are imminent, can begin at any 
moment. for their souls, if their souls (or their lives) 


depended upon it. 5 | 
153. fathom, capacity, ability. z 
154. in which regard, and with respect to this busi- 
ness, * tye 
2 a 
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’ Though I do hate him se I do hell-pains, 155 
* Yet, for necessity of present life, 


I must show out a flag and sign of love, 

Which is indeed but sign.| That you shall iy 
find him, 

Lead to the Sagittary ihe raised search ; 


157. show ont, hang out (bat, merely to save or- koop 
upappearaħces). flag and sign. (Cp. the word “ensign. iA 
These terms are used synonymously. Cp. Richard TII, 


A, 4. 89: à 
A sign of dignity, a garish flag. 


A flag was wont to be flown from the turret of an Elizabethan play- 
house to give public notice of a performance, and to this day a flag is 
employed for the purpose of advertising an auction. Tnis very old 
usage is the best comment on Iago's words 

158. Which i is indeed but sign. Note the quibble on 
the two different senses of “sign,” viz., (1) signal and (2) 
semblance. ) Rite 

For “sign ” =“ semblance” cp. Much Ado, 4. 1. 438: 

She's but the sign and semblance of her honour. 

159. the Sagittary. This was probably the sign of 
an inn, or private house. Knight explained it as “the resi- 
dence at the arsenal atthe commanding officers of the navy 
and army of the republic.” but it was. obviously, an obscure 
building: cp. 1. 3. 121. : TE. 


Sagittarius, or the Archer, is the uame of one of the 12 signs of the — 


zodiac. Cp. the “ Centaur,” as the sigu of an inn at Ephesus (Errors, 


1. 2. 9). 


159. the raised search, tle body oh searchers wl o a 
to be raised from their slumbers., and set in 1 to 
the fugitives. A 
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scENE 1.} © THE — “OF VENICE , — 
j 
And there will I be with him. So, farewell. _ + 160. 

à Erit. * 
Enter below, Brabantio in his night-gown,. * 
Servants sth torches. ne 
Bra. It is too true an evil ; gone she is; * 
And what’s to come of my despised time- 
Is nought but bitterness. Now, Roderigo, — 


p 


Pi Tend 


W here didst thou see he: ? (O unhappy girl ! * pace A 


With the Moor, say’st thou ? (Who would be a 
father ! ) | F 155 
How didst thou know ’twas she? (O, she deceives me 


t 


Past thought!) What said she to you? Get more ^ 


tapers ; 
Raise all my kindred. Are they married, think yon! ? 
Rod. Truly, I think they are. 


161-198. ‘These lines are spoken under great excitement. The main 
body of the speech—addressed to Roderigo —is three times broken in. 
upon by the old man s outbursts of passionate lamentation, 

[These three ejacala ions are marked off in the Folios by paren- 
theses (as above). The parentheses are possibly from Shakespeare's 
pen, and surely ought not to be omitted, as they always appear to be, 
in modern editions. ] 

161. an evil, a calamity, a misfortune. 


162. my — time, the remainder of my wretched- 


existence. 
. 167. past thought, beyond TERE ORN 

you. “The change in the number of the pronoun 
indicates a change of Brabantio’s -attitude - towards 
Roderigo, whom at the end of- he scene he addresses as ‘good 


Roderigo’ ” (Macmillan). : 
b i 7 
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at, sy 

Bar. O heaven ! How got she out ? O treason of the 
blood ! 170 


Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters’ minds 
By what you see them act. ~ Are there not charms 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
_ May be abus 'd ? a Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of some such thing ? 
Rod. Yes, sir, I have indeed. 175 
Bra. Call up my brother. O, would you had had her ! 
Some one way, some another. Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 
Rod. I think I can discover him, if you please 
To get good guard and go along with me. 3 180 
Bra. Pray you, lead on. At every house PI call ;° 
I may command at most. Get weapons, ho ! 
170. OQ treason of the blood! “The blood” here= 


blood-relationship, consanguinity. 








3f Shylock’s violent 
Hee, 3.1.37): “My 


Brabantio’s exclamation vividly reminds wu 
outburst against his danghter Jessica (Merch. of E 
own flesh and blood to rebel!” fs | 

172-174. Are there not...abused ?.° RA by which the 
faculties of a young ¥irgin may be infatuated, and made 
subject to illusions d false imagination ” - (Johnson). 
charms, spells. property. natural disposition. abus’d. 
deceived. af 










other, i.e.. —— who does not 
et 5, Scene l1. 
10 — i.e... my Words is law at 
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SCENE u| THE MOOR OF VENICE: s-o ge 


And raise some special officers of night.. ʻ 
On, good Roderigo ; PI deserve your pains. 
Exeunt. 
— — — * 
Scene II 
[Another street.) . 
Enter Othello, Tago, and Attendants with torches. 


Iago. Though in the trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff o’ the conseience | °, i 
To do no contriv’d murder. I lack iniquity ; 

Sometimes to do me service. Nine or ten fimes 

183. officers of night, night watchmen. 


184. Tll deserve your pains. To Roderigo these 
words would convey a promise that he can have PERTEN 





for himself, if he can rescue her from — COR 


This scene takes place in front of the Sag SRK EM 


porary retreat. Ia 0, our “ damnable, both-sides rogue” (All's Well, 
4. 3. 251) has now oined 1 Othello and tells him about the hue and ery 
that has been raised against him at the instigation (Iago would have 
him believe) of the se ar y Roderigo, whom he here defames in no 
measured terms. Br 
from the Da summoning Othello to F a meeting of the senate- 








Brabantio’s band is ‘prece eded by a depntation 





Thither they Ei go in a body at the end of the scene, 


2. very stuff o’ the conscie 
material, not in the sense of some 


ce. “ Stuff is matter, 
ung worthless. It is 






the very substance of the conscience” (Knight). 


3. contriv’d. deliberate, premeditated. % 

3-4. I lack. iniquity . . . service. He means that the 
tenderness of his conscience has —— prevented him 
from acting as he was inclined to do; for instarfce, it has 
hitherto prevented: him from murdering Roderigo, 
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Eeer EN ; 

I'd thought to have yerk’d him nore under the ribs. 5 
Oth, *Tis better as it is. 
Lago. Nay, but he prated, 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 

. Against your honour 

That, with the little godliness I have, 

I did full hard forbear him. But I pray you, sir, 10 

Are you fast married ? Be assur’d of this, 

That, the magnifico is much belov’d, _ 

And hath in his effect a voice potential 

- As double as the Duke’s. He will divorce you ; 


Or put upon you what restraint and grievance l: 


a 


The law, with all his might to enforce it on, 
Will give him-cable. opp mtn G 


5. sto have yerk’d him ... ribs, to have driven my 
stiletto into his heart. here : pointing to the vital spot 
a to be under the fifth r ib) ; Iago knew it — 

- him. This seems to refer to Roderigo, #) 
fekimnantator Gerard thinks that Braban oi 

There are several other ambignons — m 










the — Iago 
p. 2. 1, 292. 
Halse scurvy, scurr — abusive * 
10. forbear him, forbear to kill him. gaa Z 
12. the sis ie A title given to tht | 
of Venice. 
13. his, its. a voice...Duke’s, an influence among the 
senators twice as powerful as that of the Duke himself. 
restraint and grievance. grievous restraint ; hendiadys. 
16. enforce it on, strain the severity of the law. 
i 17. give him eable, allow him scope. 
>Op. our present idiom “ to o give one rope j =to let one have. fall: penr. 
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scene 1} THE MOOK OF VENICE 23 
~v ! 409% A CGIAR 
Oth. * Let him do bis spite ; J — 
My services — I have done the si igniory Ben: ee 


: cab 
3 Shall out-tongue his complaints. "Tis yet eines Vers 


' Which, when I know that*boasting istan honour, 20 
I shall promulgate—I fetch my life and being _ 
“From men of royal siege, and my demerits 

et 


=] 
May speak (unbonneted) to as proud a fortune, 


As this that I have reach d ; for know, Iago, 
. 


17. his spite. anything his malice prompts him i do. 
the signiory, the senate, the governing bo body of Venice. 
21. promulgate. This word is a corrupt form of 
‘ provulgate” (the reading of the Quarto) = make known 
to the people (Latin vulgus=the people). - 
` 22. I fetch... siege. I am a prince, okak my 
Venetian employers know me only as a soldier, e“ Siege” 
here = rank or position (French siège =seat). | 
Only here, and when speaking in confidence to Iago, does Othello 
disclose his royal oy SE we —— rest assured that, as far as Tago is 
concerned, the V neti 
demerits. — 
This word, K n OW 
. emphatic form of merits, Cp. “ Henry Conway, Esq. for his singular 
demerits, received the dignity of knighthood.” Dugdale’s Wa rwickshire. 
23. unbonneted. with the cap off, without need of 
deferential observance. : 3 a | 
The sense of obeisance, which some attach to this word, is quite 
- foreign to the méaning here. Othello speaks as a man who is cbnscious 
of his worth and as one who, in taking «Desdemona -to be his wife, 








hi evements. — demerita = "meritaj, l 


ised in the sense of ill deserts was once an 


has not married above his degree. | ‘ Ene) 

speak ... to is to be understood in. the sense of 

“ aspire to,” * lay claim to.” 2: pe — — 
J 





S OTHELLO — 


P 


C But that I love the gentle Dendpiigion,. 25 
I would not my unhoused free condition. 
| Put into circumscription and confine 
- |For the sea’s worth. But, look! what lights come yond? 


Enter Cassio, with lights, Officers, and torches. 


Tago. Those are the raised father and his friends. 
You were best go in. 

Oth. Gro" ~œ u. | Not I; I must be found. 30 
My parts, my title, ‘and my nares soul 
Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they ? 

Jago. By Janus, I think no. 

Oth. The servants of the Duke, and my lieutenant. 


26. wunhoused. without fixed residence, having no ties 
of home, 

This is equivalent to “unmarried.” In Italian “casa” =a 
house ” and “ casare "’=“ to marry.” °* 

27. circumscription and confine, the limits to personal 
liberty imposed by matrimony. 

for the sea’s worth, for all the sunk 
bottom of the sea. 

20. You were best go in, it w ould be best for you to 
goin. lago advises him to take shelter in the * Sagittary.” 

I must be found. Othello’s nobility of spirit saves 
him from following this treacherous advice. (‘ Shall 
Caesar hide himself ?”) 

31, parts, actions. Cp.“ his valiant parts ” (1-2-254) , 


. treasure at the 






- perfect soul..conscious innocence—the mens sibi conscia recti 


(mind conscious of its own rectitude) of — 
33. By Janus. Our “both-sides rogue” not inappro- 


priately swéars by, the double-faced Roman god. 


s . 


— 
4 
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SCENE 11]° THE MOOR OF VENICE, _ 25 


The goodness of the night upon you, friends! > 35 
What is the news ? | | 
Cas. The Duke does greet you, general, 

And he requires your — appearance, 
Even on the instant. 
Oth. What is the matter, think — 
Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine;“ 


It is a business of some heat. The galleys 40 
Have sent a dozen sequent messengers . 
This very night at one another’s heels, UD A o 


And many of the consuls, rais’d and met, | 
- Are at the Duke’s already. You have been hotly 
eall’d for ; 


When, being not at your lodging to be found, 45 
The Senate hath sent about three several quests* ~ 


To search you out. 
Oth. "Tis well I am found by you. 


35. The goodness.. friends. A stately salutation 
suitable to the time of night, and showing the speaker's 
calmness of soul. 

37. haste-post-haste. immediate, urgent: ep. * post- 
post-haste,” 1.3.46. | . | 

“The words ‘Haste, post, haste ’ were, in our anthor’s time, usually 
written on the cover of packets or letters sent express.” Ritson. 

40, heat, urgency ; as “hotly” (44)=“ urgently.” 

41. sequent, following one upon the other. - 

43. consuls, councillors, senators. 

46. sent about three several quests. sent hith er and 
thither three different search-parties : — 
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I will ‘but spend’a word here in the house, 

And go with you. > bot Sad abet. 
Cas. . ` Ancient, what makes he here ? 
` Tago. Faith, he ko aiaht hath boarded a land carack. ' 50 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. 

Cas. 1 do not understand. 

lage. =e He’s married. af, y 

Cas. To who ? x 
° [ Re-enter Othello. | 


lago. Marry, to—Come, captain, will you go? 


Oth. Have with you. 


Cas. Here comes another troop to seek for you. 


* 


48, spend a word. have a word with Desdemona to 
take leave of her before going to the signiory. 

49. what makes he here ? What is he doing here? 

50. boarded a land- carack, captured an enemy 


vessel. 
A carrack was a Ppt, galleon, “ large, round-built, and fitted 


. for fight as well as burden.” We have seen how often Iago uses 


sea figures and here he compares Othello’s happy conquest of Desde- 4 
mona to a successful naval operation. | 
5E Jf it prove lawful prize, if the prize-court raise 

no objection to the legality of the capture. he’s made for 


ever, he has made his fortune, his future is assured. 


Admiralty Courts were already in existence in Elizabethan times 


having jurisdiction of all vessels captured at sea, The Duke and his 
_ conncil are like such a court, and until they have pronounced in his 
—* Othello cannot be held to have won Desdemona. 


53. Have with you, ri go with you. This expression 
bain — on the speaker's pert. eee are 


ee ° 
. — 
4 4 





scene 11] THE MOOK : OF VENICE, 27 


Enter Brabantio, Roderigo, and Officers with torches and 


weapons. 
Tago. iti is Brabantio. General, be advis’d ; ; 55 
He comes to bad intent. h à F 
Oth. | Holla | stand there ! | 
Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. SP ae ee 
Bra. — = Down with him, thief! 


[They draw on both sides.) ©: ° 


Tago. You, Roderigo ! come, sir, I am for you. i EATS 
Oth. Keep up hee bright — for the Sie will rust 
them, i T 3 | = — 

v í l TO RER — whe 


= - — =. 


55. be advis’d. remember my warning: cp. 29, above.. 
58. Iam for you. Iago singles out Roderigo as his 
opponent. ———— 


“By drawing his sword against Roderigo, he keeps up the pretence 
of violent indignation against Roderigo expressed by his words at 
the beginning of the scene, and also puts” himself in a position to 
prevent his useful tool from being killed or wonmded in the seuffle.” 
(Macmillan). 


59. keep up your bright swords. do not draw your 
swords from their scabbards. 


This line hasa parallel in K. John, 4.3. 78: “ Your sword is 
bright,” sir, put it up again.” - | 

[The traditional stage-direction (due to Rowe and therefore 
bracketed) seems inconsistent with the words of the*text and does 
scant justice to our hero. Seeing that swords are about to 
be drawn, Othello asserts his authority to keep them in_ their 
sheaths. ] | | z 





28 < [ AcT 1 


Good signior, you shall more command with years 60 





Than with your weapons. 
Bra. O thou foul thief, where hast thou stow’d my 
daughter ? 
Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her ; 
For I’ll refer me to all things of sense, 





-If she in chains of magic were not bound, 65 
Whether a maid so tender, fair, and happy, 





So opposi to marriage that she shunn’d 


. The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 


60. more command with years...weapons, č.2., gentle- 
ness will do more here than violence. 


We find the sentiment in As You Like It, 2. 7. 103, where the Duke * 
says to Orlando : 


Your gentleness shall force, 
More than your force mobe us to gentleness. 
In Pericles, 2. 2. 27 the sentiment is given in the form of a Spanish 
proverb : Piu por dulzura que por fureza. 

63. Damn’dasthouart. Othello is thus addressed 
because he is supposed to be a magician. enchanted her, 
subdued her by wicked charms, f 

Cp. As You Like It, 5. 2.68: “ A magician, most profound in his art, 
and yet not damnable.” 

64. refer me toall things of sense, call to witness 
on my behalf every creature possessed of reasoning powers, 

65. in chains of magic. Cp. Tit. Andronicus, 2.1.15: 
“Fettered in amorous chains.” | 

67. opposite. disinclined, averse. 

68. curled, well groomed, haying well-trimmed locks. . 

darlings. exquisites (alias coxcombs, fops)., “Rie — s 

The word is a corruption of “dearlings ” (as it is spelt in the Folio), 
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sahe i] THE Mooi as VENICE , 29 
Would ever have (to incur a general mock) 
Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 70° 
Of such a thing as thou ; to fear, not to delight. 
Judge me the world, if ’tis not gross In sense 
That thou hast practis’d on her with foul charms, 
Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs or minerals 
That weaken motion. Til have’t disputed on ; 


*76 
i: 


I therefore apprehend and do attach the 


’'Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 





For an abuser of the world, a practiser 5 . 


70. guardage, guardianship. sooty bosom. So Des- 
demona’s bosom is compared to snow (5. 2. 4). 

In both cases the description is surely poetical rather than literally 

accurate, yet it is sometimes concluded from this passage that Othello 


was a negro. Cp. the quotation from Steevens at the end of the 
scene. 


71. to fear, not to delight, to an objèct of fear rather 
than to one of delight, as a lover ought surely to be. 

72. Judge me the world, let the world be my judge. 

gross in sense, easy to perceive, palpable to reason. 

74. delicate. susceptible, drugs or minerals, i.e., vege- 
table or mineral poisons. For “ mineral” ep. 2. 1. 306. 

75. weaken motion, — or impair the faculties. 
disputed on, taken to law. | * —— ah 

77. attach, arrest. A legal term: cp. Comedy of 
Errors, 4, 4.1.6 
I do attach thee by this officer. 


78, an abuser of the world, n Corruptor of the com- 
munity. C cru f 4 LA ite rt $A : 





90. at par, LS ee ee IORC: - FACE a 


| — inhibited and out-of warrant. 

Lay hold upon him ; if he do resist, 0 80 
Subdue him at his peril. | 

Oth. 7 Hold your — 

Both you of my japliuing: and the rest. 

Were it my cue te fight, I should have known it 

Without a prompter. Where will you that I go 

To answer this your charge ? 
Bra.. @ . 1 To prison, till fit time 

Of law, and course of direct session 86 

Call thee to answer. 

Cth. What if J do obey ¢ 

How may the Duke be therewith satisfied, 

_ Whose messengers are here about my side 

Upon some present business of the state 90 

To bring me to him ? . 
of. > "Tie true, most worthy signior. 

The Duke’s in council ; and your noble self, 

I am sure, is sent for. 

i ; 

79. inhibited and out of warrant. Both words= 
“ainterdicted,” “ not permitted to be practised.” 

82. of my inclining, who incline to my side. 

83-84. my cae...without a prompter. “The. cue is 
properly the last expression in a dramatic speech, whereby 
the player who is to speak next knows his turn. In case of 
his memory peeing him, itis the business of the prompter to 
remind him.” (Hunter,) 

86. course of direct session, the en course — 
judicial proceedjngs, <" Eii 
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scENE nı] TH E MOOR OF VENICE . 








i es | How ! the Duke in co 
In this time of the night ! Bring him away ; . 
Mine’s not an idle cause. The Duke himself, EDO (55 
; Or any of my brothers of the — TE 
Cannot but feel this wrong as ’twere their own ; 
For if such actions may have passagesfree, ‘x 
| Bond-slaves and pagans shall our statesmen be. | 
+ , Keeunt. 
y eet 
Scene Ul IEPs 


[A council-chamber. ] aF. 


The Duke — Senators set at a table, with light ; Ses 


— 


TER 


Officers attending. \ ROA Ll AEPA TF 
mr ph, AN of Lae | | | 
Duke. There is no composition in these news Pt Or ta 
That gives them credit. 
I Sen. Indeed, they are disproportioned ; 


My letters say, a hundred and seven galleys. 


a 98. may have passage free, are permitted to take 
place with impunity. 

“Tf this Moor is now suffered to escape with impunity, it will be 
such an enconragement to his black countrymen, that we may expect to 
see all the first offices of state filled up by the pagans and bond-slaves 
of Africa.’’-—Steevens, 


1-301. The night of the elopement coincides with a Critical moment 

' in the history of the Venetian state, and in the scene we have now 
reached we witness the Duke and the senators gathered’at ‘this unusual 
hour to devise measures for ayerting the danger of a Tyrkish invasion 
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32 [ ACT 1 
$. And mine, a hundred forty. 

2 Sen. © And mine, two hundred ! 
But though they jump not on a just account, 5 


(As in these cases, where the aim reports, 

Tis oft with difference), yet do they all confirm 

A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judgement. 


of the island of Cyprus. In the midst of their deliberations Brabantio 
arrives with Othello, Iago and Roderigo. The father accuses the Moor 
of shaving stplen his daughter from him by magical arts; but Othello, 
when put upon his defence, tells an unvarnished tale of how he won the 
maid’s affections by simply relating to her the story of his life. The 
Duke takes the part of the Moor—and Desdemona, who appears at this 
point and confirms her husband's statement, is immediately disowned 
by her father. 

The affairs of state are then proceeded with. Othello- is put in 
command of Cyprus and consents to sail that very night, Desdemona, 
having obtained „permission to follow him, is left behind in charge 
of Iago, who-receives orders to bring her after in the. best 
advantage. 


1. composition, congruity, agreement. 

2. disproportion’d, inconsistent. 

3. galleys. Flat-blottomed boats driven by oars, used 
formerly in the Mediterranean. 


5. amp not on a just accompt, do not exactly tally. . 


’? 


For “jump” in this sense cp, Shrew, l. 1. 195 ; * 


Both our inventions meet and jump in one. 


“Just” has the same sense of “exact” again in 2. 3, 129, below. Cp? 


++ 


a just pounds” Merch. of Venice, 4.1. 827. 
6. where the aim reports, whats, * ag b “based 
“upon conjecture. —* 


ge fs with difference, with — —— 
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somne rit}: THE MOOR OF VENICE, . 39 


I do not so secure me in the error eee 3! 

But the main article 1 do approve 

In fearfnt sense. | —— 
Sailor. (Within.) What, ho ! what, ho! What, ho! 


— finter a Sarlor. 


Off. — mrssenger from the galleys. , 
Duke. | Now, what’s the — t= 
Sail, The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes ;® 

So was I bid report here to the state —— 


By Signior Angelo. — 
Duke. How say you by this change”? 
1 Sex. This cannot be, 

By no assay of reason ; ‘tis a pageant, 

‘To keep us in false gaze. When we consider £ 

10-11. I do not...sense. “I do not feel so over- 
confident on account of the error that may be in these 
reports, but that I can perceive grounc for dread in the 
main particular” (Clarke). fearful=full, of fear. 

* preparation. os ORON or fleet equipped for fight- 
ing.” 

17. How say you by this change? W hat say you 
concerning this altered course ? Cp. “ How say you by the 
French lord ?” Merchant of Venice, 1. 2. 58. 3 

18) by no assay of reason, by any test of reason. 
Double negative: a pagéant, a show, a pretence, a bind. 
The wor d properly means a theatrical exhibition, - - 


|. to Keep, us in false. gaze,x to tary om Attention 
orden when the real source of danger ts) aT ype. epi 


2 
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$4. Spt OTERO bi << paces 


The importaney of, Cyprus to the Turk, 20 
And let ourselves again but understand 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
‘So may he with more facile question bear it, 
For that it stands not in such warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks the abilities 25 
That Rhodes is dress’d in; if we make thought of this, 
We must not think the Turk is so unskilful 
To leave that latest which conéérns him first, 
e Neglecting an attempt of ease and gai n 
To wake and wage a danger profitless. a —n30 — 
Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he’s vot for Rhodes. 
Offi. Here is more news. 


. Fuler a M CNSOCUMET, 


- . . 
Mess. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due course towards the isle of Rhodes, 


Z1. And ... understand. and again when we consider. 

25. with more facile question bear it. more easily 
carry (ov capture) the island of Cyprus. 

24. brace, state of detence. | 

25. abilities. capabilities of defence, means 6f vong 
attack. fi 

30. wake...profitless. seek trouble- for — by 
attacking an impregnable stronghold like Rhodes. 

31. in ‘all confidence, without a Senat- 

The Ottomites. the Turks. reverend a 

: — 7 cp. 76-77, below. sd pe ae es d iie SARET 











SCENE 111] © THE MOOR OE ‘VENICE . . 35 


Have there injointed them with an after feet. 35 
I Sen. Ay, so I thought. How many, as you guess cis 
Mess. Of thirty sail; and now they do re-stem = 15 


Their backward course, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purposes toward Cyprus. Signior Montano, 
Your trusty and most valiant servitor, W 40 
With his free duty recommends you thus, 


And prays you to believe him. 


ruyr = l 3 * > 
Duke. Tis certain, then, for Cyprus. 
Marcus Luecieos, is not he in town? ha ° 
1 Sen. He’s now in Florence. —— t5 


Dike. Write from us to-him; post-post-haste dispatch. 


] Sev. Here comes Brabantio and the valiant Moor. 


z a 

3D. injointed them. joteg themselves to. an after 
fileet. an auxiliary fleet sent in support of the first. 

Knolles, in his Historie of the Turks, states that, by previous 
arrangement, one fleet was to wait for the other at Rhodes, and the 
two together to proceed to Cyprus, to besiege Nicosia, the chief city of 
the island, 

37. gail. vensele — sail. Collective singular. 

37-38. ye-stem their backward course, /.¢.. turn their 
prows eastwards. Cyprus is sitmated about 300 miles east 
of Rhodes. 

39. Signior Montano. Othello’s ———— in the 
government of Cyprus. is 

41-42. With...him. pays his respects to the senators 
andega? them to accept this as true. , 3) 


haste. See note on 1. 2. 37, above: 
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` Take hold on me; for my particular grief a 
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36. OTHELLO: 4u ` TES 


. Enter Brabantio, Othella, Cassia, lago, Roderigo, , 
aud Officers. 


Puke” Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you 
Against the genera] enemy Ottoman. 
[70 Brabantio.) I did not see you; welcome, gentle 
, signior; ~ 30 
We lack’d you r counsel and your help to-night. 
Bra. So did I yours. Good your Grace, pardon me : 
Neither my place nor aught I heard of business 


© 


Hath ¢ais’d me from my bed, nor doth the general care 


Å=- y 


— 


Is of so flood-vate and o’erbearing natiire 


48 ‘Valiant Othello...employ you. Whe tact of his 


being of alien Face would be no disqualification. but rather 
a recommondation, in the eyes of the Venetians. 


“By lane they are served of strangers, both for generals, tor 
captains, and for all other men of war; because their law permitted not 


‘any Venetian to be captain over an ‘army by land, fearing, 1 think, 
Caesar's example.” ‘Nhomas’s History af Italy. 


Spon 


49.. general, public. So in 54, below. 
50. I did not see you. The Duke apologizes to 
Brabantio for omitting’ to greet him. 
De. particular, private, personal. 
Op. Lear 5. 1. 30; ` Domestic and particular brawls,” 
56. flood- -gate, torrential. “He comipares his gher, to 
a stream: of rashing water, 


$ 
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scene nr] ~ THE MOOR: OF VENICE ' BT 


That it engluts and swallows other sorrows <5 Z ` 
And it is still itself. * ia ek 

Duke. | | ae j W * kata: the —— 7 

Bra. My daughter ! O, my daughter ! — 

Sen. on ; Dead ¢ 7 y tee 

Brag ie ee Š ee Ay, to me; 
She is abus’d, stolen from me, and corrupted — 60 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks ; pew 
For nature so preposterously to err, | — 

- (Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense,) 
Sans witeheraft could not. ESTO — 
vw pike. Whoe’er he be that in this foul rodde Et 6S 

Hath thus beguil’d your daughter of herself = -. 


57 engluts (Fi ‘ench engloutir ).1s repeated i in swallows. 

Gl, medicines. ——— mountebanks=chat ‘latans 
T r quacks. - 

G3. lame of sense. Cp. “It is a judgment maim'd,” (99 
below); “of” =in respect of. 


64. Sans witchcraft could not. without the aid of 
witchcraft could not have come to pass. The French word 
“ sans ™ is used almost like an English word in Shakespeare 
Cp. As You like It, 2. 7. 168:;-* 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste. sans everything. 

This is now the third time that Brabantio kas’ accused Othello of 
using unlawful arts to win his daughter's affections —It will be 
——— that Falstaff facetiously makes this charge against Prince 
Hal: ‘Tam bewitched With the rogue’s company. If the rascal has not 
viven me medicines to make me love him, PI be hanged. e It could 
not be else. T have drank medicines,” 1 Henry IV, 2. 2. 18. 


66. beguil’d..- ...of her. bereft your daughter of her 
senses, and stolen * from you. . 
e. 
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38- E OAR OS ra 


And you of her, the bloody book of law 

You shall yourself read in the ‘bitter letter 

After your own sense, yea, though our pr nper son 

Stood in your action. 
Bra. Humbly I thank your Grace 

Here is the maxi,—this Moor, whom now, it seems, 7] 
Your special mandate for the state affairs. 
Hath hither brought. 


Ali. — -~ -We are very sorry for't. 

Duke. | To-Othello. | What, in your own part, can vou say 
to this ?- | 

Bra. Nothing, but this is so. l — 


à Oth. Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 





My very noble and approv`d good masters, _ 
“That I have ta’en away this old man ’s daughter, 
It is most ¢rue; true, I — married her : 


67. bloody, severe, rigorous. The laws of Draco were 
said to have been written in blood. 

Furness qnotes a contemporary statute to the effect that persons 
convicted of provoking unlawful love by witchcraft, enchantment, 
charm or soreery might be sentenced to a year's imprisonment. 


= 68-69, yvead...sense, interpret in the most literal way 
you please. our proper son. my own son. Stood in your 


action. was defendant i in the case, 
71. Haere is the man. He points to Othello as he — 
the words, and all the senators are filled with amazement. 
Th inyour own part, on behalf of — — 
77. approv’d, put to the proof, trusted. — a: ae 
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SCENE HHI) ‘HE MOOR. OF VENICE . 


The very head and front of my offending. l 80 
Hath this extent, no more. Kude am I in my speech, 
_ And little bless’d with the soft phrase of peco; F 
For since these arms of min® had seven years’ pith 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have us’d — 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 85 
And little of this great world can i speak 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle, 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause — 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver. , , 90 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration and what mighty magic, 
(For such proceeding I am charg’d withal,) 


80. the very head and front of my offending. the 
gravamen, the worst part of.the accusation brought against 
me. | < 

81. no more, ie., what Brabantio has said about 
malpractice is moonshine, es 

82. Rude. unretined, unpolished. 

83. since... pith. i.e.. Since my seventh year: ( “ pith” 
=*f vigour.) 

84. Till...wasted, till some nme months ago. 

HYI BI: dearest action, their Rest or most serious exertion. 
tented, tent-cov ered. | 

86, speak. speak about. 87.. broils, turmoils, tumnults. 

90. round unvarnish’d, plain and straightforward. 

92. what mighty magic. Ir onian. 

POOR «i: withal. The usual form of “with” at the end of 

— land or sentence. | | à 
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— OTHELLO’. i ` f act i 


Bra. l ; —— A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and: quiet, that her motion 985 
Blush’d at herself ; and she, in spite of nature, 
Of vears, of country, credit, everything, | 
To fall in love, ith what she feared to look on ! 
It is a jndgement maim’d and most im perfect, 
That will confess perfection so could err ..— .. -100 
Against all rules of nature ; and must be driven 
' -= To find out practices. of cunning hell, 

Why this should be. I therefore vouch again, 

That with some mixture powerful o’er ‘tle blood, 

Or with some dram eonjur’d to iy effect, | 405 


He w rought upon her. 


95-96. heranotion Blush’d at herself. The point of 
these words seems to be that Desdemona is still a mere girl 
—at least in her father’s eyes—and has not learned to 
control her blushing. 

“In this respect she résembles other hetoisen of Shakespeare, Eg., 
Isabella (see All's Well, 1.3, 182, 2. 3.75) and Hero (Much Ado, 4. 1. 
16L): “ A thousand blushing apparitions...a thousand innocent shames.” 


98. what she fear’d to look on: So no doubt her 


father thought, but for the truth abont the matter we must 


sée 3. 3. 206-208. — — 


100 confess, maintain. perfection, — nd in- * 


genuousness ‘like hers. 
and must be driven, and a wight judgement is driven. | 


105. dram, dose. conjur’d to this effect 
produce this contemplated result, * 
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SCENE ILI ] -= THE MOOR OF VENICE ' ‘AT 
Duke. > To vouch this is no proof, — 
- Without moré wider and more overt test j 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods 
_ OF modern seeming do prefer against him. ` 
I Sen. But, Othello, speak : REESEN TALO 
Did you by indirect and foreed courses | 
Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections 7 
Or come it by request, and such fair question 
As soul to sonl affordeth ? | 


Oth. | | - [do beseech you,’ | 
Send for the lady to the Sagittary, ` ~ > 115- 
And let her speak of me before her father : | 
If you do find me foul in her report, | 
T'he trust, the office I do hold of you, — 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 
ven fall upon my life. - | che 


107. more wider. lor the double comparative cp. 
‘more nearer earth,” (5. 2. 110, below). more emit tests. 
plainer proofs. | 

109. thin habits has the same meaning as. poor likeli- 
hoods. 

Literally “ habit’ = dress, garb, butb figuratively (us here) = ont- 
ward show. , 

110: modern, paltry, trumpery. The word is always 
used in this disparaging sense’ iu Shakespeare. prefer, 
i bring forward, R 

111, indirect and forced. ‘courses, underhand and 
violent proceedings. = > L . * 

113. question, colloquy, conversation. i 

117. foul, guilty of foul play. aris 





—— 
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42 — OTHELLO: ;- — I4c 


Duke. sor Fetch Desdemona hither. 1320 
Exeunt two or three. 
Oth. Ancient, conduct them ; you best know the place. 
$ s [Bait Lago.) 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood, 
So justly to your grave ears 111 present 
‘How I did thrive in this fair — s love, 125 
And : she in mine. . 
Duke. Say it, Othello. 
Oli. Her father lov’d me ; oft invited me ; 
Still question’d me the story of my life 


122-124. as truly...Sojustly. In saying these words 
he (so to speak) puts himself under an oath that he will 
utter nething but the truth. the vices of my blood, the 
depravity of my nature; my hot, ungovernable passions. 

124. present, set forth, describe. 


128-170. This is one of the most famous speech ss in Shakespeare, 
and has earned for Othello the renown of being * the noblest may 
of man’s making ” (Swinbaine). It is tirst and foremost F reply to 
~ Brabantio’s charge that Othello had made use of sorcery to’ gain his 
daughter's affection. The history here summarised could be expanded 
into volumes. Meerro⸗ the artlessness of the narrative and its entire 
freedom from bravado. The hero is silent on the subject of his royal 
descent. There is nothing said about ewploits, but much about dangers. 
We are at no loss to understand the Duke’s exclamation at the close: 

I think this tale would win my daughter too. 

These simple words surely contain the greatest tribute to Othello’ 

to be found inthe play. 


129. still, always: cp. 147, below. — — 
the story, ask me to relate the — He: ‘Tonnie S, 


~s 
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adventures. “4 ‘ek Gres ri as — 





SCENE Ili | YHE MOOR 


From year to year, the baftles, sieges, fortunes, | 
That I have pass’d. F UAN a 
I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it ; 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and “eld, 135 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breaeb, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe | 
And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence? ,% = 
And portance in my travel’s history ; w > É 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 140 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, i 
It was my hint to speak, —such was my process— 
Aud of the Cannibals that each other eat, 


= s . > . — 

135. accidents, incidents, as in 1. 1. 143. flood and 

field, sea and land. Othello is as much a sailor as a soldier. 

136. the imminent deadly breach, the gap in the 

fortification- made by the besiegers; the storm-centre of 
danger in an assault. 

| 139. portance, bearing, behaviour. my travel’s his- 
tory, the course of my travels. 

140. antres, “romantic caverns > (Lamb). Latin 
antrum. idle, barren, sterile. —F 
It was my hint, I had occasion. my process, my 

narrative, my story. — 
Cp. Hamlet, 1. 5. 37, A forged process of my death,” and Merci. 
of Venice, 4 1274 —— — 
a ¢ Tell her the process of Antonio’s end, — 


z “ 
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44... =i OTHELLO SS ? 1: [ ACT £ 


(The Anthropophagi), and men “whose heads | 
Dog beneath their shoulders. This to hear © 145 
Would J— seriously incline ; 
Bot still the house-affairs would — her thence, 
Which ever as she could with baste dispatch, 
. She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

_ Devour up my discourse : which I observing, —10 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good Means 
To draw from: her a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
-Wher eof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively. I did consent, 155 
And often did beguile her of her'tears 


The Anthropophagi. A Greek w ord =man-eaters. 


men —— heads...shoulders. 
Tales of these tribes were common i in the books of travel of Shake- 
speare’s time: they are alluded to again in The. Tempest (3, 3. 46) - 
or that there were such meu 
Whose heads stood in their breasts. * 

Raleigh, in his Diacoverie uf Guiana, 1596, mentions the Amazons, 
the Cannibals, and the “ nation of people whose heads appear not above 
their shoniders.”” So Hakluvt, in his Voyages, 1598, apenks. of a people 
“whose heads appear not above their shoulders: they are reported to 
have their eyes in their shonlders, and their mouths in teo middle 


J 





of their breasts,”’ 
a pliant hour, when she was rapt in his story and 
seemed likely to give him a favourable answer, — 
153. dilate, tell in detail. peer 
154. by parcels, here a Htthsy there a little. (Latin 
particella, dim. of pars, a part. E — 


155. not intentively, not ina connectives — 
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SCENE MI } THE MOOR OF VENICE 45 


When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer d; My story being done, . 
She wave me for my pains a world of sighs. ° ` 
She swore, M faith, ‘twas strange, “twas passing 
strange, sm 160 
"Twas pitiful, "twas wondrous pitiful. 
She wish’d she had not heard it ; yet she wish’d 
That Heaven had made her such a man. She 
thank’d me, 
And bade me, if T had a friend that lov’d here 
I should but teach him how ‘to tell my story, — 165 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint T spake x 
i She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And I lov’d her thaf she did pity them. | 
This only is the witeheraft I have us’d. 
Here comes the lady ; let her witness it. 170 


TF: distresstt stroke, afficting calagnity. 
159. a world of sighs. sighs without number. 
160. passing strange, more than strange. 

163. That Heaven .. such a man. that she had been 
born a man, even such a man as Othello. 

“Sbe listens, rapt in hero-worship, and what more natural than the 
expression of the familiar feminine thonghi., * Ol 
to do saeh- gallant deeds!” (Hart). 

166. woo her. ie. woo and win her: hint. snggestion, 
“ delivered,” says Charles Lamb., “with not more frankness 
than modesty.” 

169. This. ine forms the c — of Othello’ S speech 
and brings back the story io its original star ‘ting-point— 
the char ‘ge brought against: him of having w ‘on, fhe. love e of 
Desdemona by witeheraft (90- 94). — 
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é’ 


Enter Desdemona, Tago, and Attendants. 


“ Puke: T think this tale would win my daughter too. * 4” 
Good Brabantio, | Geet, ag. 
\Take up this mangled natter at the best ; B a a 
Men do their broken weapons rather use ° 
Than their bare hands.) — 

Bra a pray you, hear her sp eak. 
If she confess that she was half the wooer, 0" 175 
Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man! Come hither, gentle mistress, 
-Do you perceive in all this noble company 
Where most vou owe obedience 7 

fies, My noble father, 

Pak a I do perceive here a divided duty. ISO 


— 
J 


pes bo. you [am bound for life and education ; —* 
sn bons i wore Oe 
My life an education ‘both do learn me Ds pic] CAME 


173. Take up at the best, make the best you can of 
this business. try to arrange matters amicably with vour 
son-in-law, | 

With this use of ‘take ap” =“ arrange ” ep. Twelfth Night, 3. 4. 320 : 
=T bave his horse to take wp the qanrre].” l 


a divided duty; because the time has come when 
See th aughter must be Desdemona the wife. Cp. 
Cordelia’s reply to her father. when he claims from her the 
whole of her affection (Lear, L. 1. 102) : ; 

Haply, when I shall wed, 







—— That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry N 
Halt my love with him, rke my — and daty. = : 
-learn me, teach me. sd aba te Fae? 
pen e of | ey learn, i now —— ‘to ‘the. © valgan a about 10 l 
; pene in Shakespeare. ¿ * TEP — 
say She. sg threes ge P PT E a 
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scextin) . THE MOOR Or VENICE 47- 


How to respect you ; you are the lerd of duty ; 
| am hitherto your daughter. But here's my hus- . 
* band ; ; 2a 185 
And so much duty as my mpther show’d | 
* To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord. | è 


Bra. God be with you! L have done. 
Please it vour Grace, on to the state-affairs. 190 
L had rather to adopt a child than get it. > 
Come hither, Moor. 

. I here do give thee that with all my heart’ fase x Dyin 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart | WÉR 
l would keep irom thee. For your sake, jewel, Sy 95 
I am glad at soul Í have no other child ; pe A 


iss. Iam hitherto your daughter, | have béen your 
danghter up to the present. 


188. challenge, claim. —is in 2. 17213. 7 
189. God be with you. cool-bye. An ironical bene- 
diction. 


191. get, beget. 14 but (that) thou hast already. 
195. jewel. [r onical. i 
Cp. Cordelia’s parting words to Goneril and Regan KR oe Zer): 


"a The jewels of onr father, fare you we 





196. no other child. /.-.. no other ———— 

In the midland countics of England “child” is still used in the 
restricted sense of ‘female child, girl” (See Mrs. E. M. pos gle Rustic 
‘Speech, p: 79). We find this provincialism in Wy nter's Tale, 3. 3. TO: 
- * Mercy on's, a barne; a very pretty barne! A boy er a child, I ih aaa 
Almost as clear a case (never pointed out, as far as we know) occurs in 
‘Lear, 1. 2. 118-121: “There's son [Edgar] against father ,... there’ s 
father against child (Cordelia }.” ° 


— 


€ 
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LS OTHE O0 [ACI 


For thy escape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them. IL have done, my lord. 

Duke. Let me speak like yourself, and lay @ sentence, 
Which, as a grise or stap, mav help these lovers 200 
| Into yonr favour] : 

* When remedies are past, the eriefs are ended 
By seeing the Worst, which late on hopes depended. | 
‘Vo mourn a mischief that is past and gone — 


Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 205... 


What cannot be presery 'd when tortugo takes, 


' i 


© Patience her injury a mockery makes.) g num OF 


t93. clogs. A clog is a block of wood used to hobble 


. animals, 


199, speak like yourself, speak as yon yourself wonid 
speak Were you not too much heated with passion. lay, lay 
down. a sentence. « sententioús saying, a maxim. 

200. — has the same meaning as gtep. or 
Old French gré. . — 

202. —— remedies are past, ete., ep, Leggy Labour’ s 
Dost. 5. 2. 28: = Past cenre 18 still past care.” on hopes 
depended, were subject to the fluctuations of hope. 

5. the next way, the readiest means. . R 


Hart quotes a paosi)lel saying from Caxton’s Rograrts ‘the Boa: “He 





thar will seek harm, shall find harm.” 


206-207 The syntactical order is, Patience makes a moek- 


ey, (of), her injury. her injury, the, injury she suffers. : 


a mockery,» laughing, matter. a VS Stare es ages ct LES 
= Phe meaning is that the patient man- — ne nems tts possible ot 
inevitable mêsfortnnes, . + mihia Ei — — 
e : å > +o wre a 
n Fa 4 4 ss — UM — 8* 
os. ths eer ts 
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scenellr}] © THE MOOR OP VENICE - 49 
“he robb’d that smiles Stomia something from the Aa 
thief ; — AI 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. 
Bra. So let the Turk of Cypruseus beguile; 210» 
We lose it not, so long as we can smile. Ep -net orto Ls OOS 
“(He bears the sentence well that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thénce he hears, ) | 
But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow a —— 
That, to pay Grief, must of poor Patience borrow. 215 } 
These sentences, to sugar, or to gall, ri 
Being strong on both sides, are equivocal : F 
Bot words are words ; I never yet did hear ; 





208, steals something, viz. the satisfaction of making 
him suffer. 
209, bootless, unavailing. 
212. sentence: has the same meaning as in 199 above. 
and 216, below. ; A i 
213. free comfort, gratuitously given consolation. 

When people give advice and sympathy where it is not wanted, too — 
often, like Job’s comforters, ghey aggravate the misery they seek to 
alleviate. So Brabantio uses “ to bear” (=“ to suffer”) as applicable 
alike to his deeply-felt sorrow and to the “ sentences ” which are given 


to console him. 
216-217. These sentences...equivocal. ‘¢. These senten- 
ces (or maxims) strong on both sides, have doubtful sense, 
they are equal either to sugar or to gall” (Hart). 
“ Equivocal” is used in its older sense of “having two (or more) 
significations equally applicable to the case in point.” 
218, But words are words. Cp. Trotlus and Cressida. 
é- 5.3: 108; | 3 — Js, 
Words, words, mere words, no matter from the heart. 
‘The effect doth operate another way. X 
i SRP SET —— — 
L na E OAY A he * * * Re ; ; 4 * Me) Geos y R 





— 


* 227. stubber the gloss, sully the freshness... i 
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50 OTHELLO gyi Pe ACR I 
That the bruis’d heart was pierced through the 
ear. 
I humbly beseech vou, proceed to the affairs of 
state, } 220. 


Duke. The Turk with a most mighty preparation 
makes for Cyprus.. Othello, the fortitude of 
the place is best known to you; and though 
we have there a substitute of most allowed suffi- 
clency, yet opinion, a sovereign mistress of 225, 
effects, throws a more safer voice on you. You 5* 
must® therefore be’ content to slubber the g the slots “Se ast 
of your new fortunes with this more stubborn }. 
and boisterous expedition. 3y 


219. -bruis’d. stricken, wounded. pierced, reached, pene- 
trated. aud therefore consoled, | 3 


220. I humbly, ete. 


“This sudden change from verse to prose indicates a transition, 
correspondingly sudden, from theoretical moralizing and epigrammatic 
banter to the practical demands of the moment.” Delius. 


wok. preparation. Cp. line 14, above. 

222. fortitude, strength. This is the only place where ~ 
Shakespeare uses the word with reference to structural 
strength. * 

224. a substitute, deputy, governor. Allowed suffi- 
ciency, acknowledged ability. 

225-226. opinion, public opinion. a sovereign mis- 
tress of effects, the supreme judge in the sphere "of 


practical realities. throws.. -upon you, reputes you to be - 


the better man for this emergency. more * Double 
comparative, — 


ka 


pal 14. 
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C 
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SCENE 11] THE MOOR or) VENICE - 51 
Oth. -The tyrant ouster most grave senators, iy, ROO eee 

Hath made the flinty and ‘Steel couch of war -Sn 

\ My thrice-driven bed of down. I do agnize : 

A natural and prompt alacrity SURS POLOT 

I find in hardness, and do undertake 

These present wars against the Ottomites. = sae 

Most humbly therefore bending to your itate;-! E 

I crave fit disposition for my wife, 257e > * 

PDA í 


Due reference oť place and exhibition, Eep eue Oop 
With such accommodation and besort 


m -æ 


The metaphor is from the soiling of new garments. Cp. Much Ado, 


3.2.6: “ Nay, that would be as great a soil in the new gloss of your 
marriage as to show a child his new coat and forbid him to wear it.” 


231. flinty and steel couch of war. “The soldier's bed 


is so called because he often lies down in his armour with | 


his head on a stone.” (Macmillan. ) 
232. the thrice-driven bed of down, the softest feather 
bed. | 
“© 4 driven bed,” says Johnson, “isa bed for which the feathers are 
selected with a fan which separates the light from the heavy.” 
| agnize, acknowledge, avow. Latin agnosco; the root is 
Lat. & Gk. gno, Skt. jna. 
__ 234. hardness, — * privation. The word has this 
sense in 2 Timothy, 2.3: “ Badure hardness, as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ.” 
236. bendin” to your state, bowing before you in 
homage to your greatness. 
237. disposition, arrangements. ` 
238. reference, assignment. 
Othello specifies four things: (1) place=place of residence; (2) 


exhibition,=allowance of money ; (3) — — conveni- 
ences ; (4) besort; attendance, companionship; =% À Y% 


* 


© 





52 OTHELLO [ act I 


As levels with her breeding. = © Se eanit ou 
Duke. If you please, 240 
Be it at her father’s. ; 
Bra. ; Pll not have it so. 
Oth. Nor I. yg at 
Das. = Nor §; “I would not there reside. Ku 


To put my father in impatient thoughts _ 

By being in his eye. Most gracious Duke, 

To ifiy unfolding lend your prosperous ear ; 245 
. And let me find a charter in your voice, 
To assist my simpleness. | 
Duke. What would you, Desdemona ? 


Des. \That I did love the Moor to live with him, | - ‘= 


Othefio’s loving care for his wife is shown in the concern he here 


manifests for her creature comforts. 
240. levels with her breeding, befits her gentle 
upbringing. 243, in. into. 
245. my unfolding, what I will now unfold. your 
prosperous ear, a favourable hearing. 
246. a charter, a guarantee, an assurance. 
247. simpleness, inexperience. 
249-260. On this speech Mrs. Cowden-Clarke writes: 


TR 


“Desdemona is gentle even to timidity; but, like many women 
whos ventleness of nature has been wrought into timidity by a too 
rigid strictn ss on the part of those who bring them up, she is capable 
of singularly bold action and,self-assertion on rare occasions. Her 
independent act in leaving her father’s house and marrying the man 
of her choice, is precisely characteristic of the one, and her Eeanent 
— is an emiyent specimen of the other,” 

ae 
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My downright violence and-storm of fortunes — 250 


May trumpet to the world. My heart’s subdu’d to Ree cop 


+ Even to the very quality of my lord. 
I saw Othello’s visage in his*mind, | 
And to bis honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrafe. ~ 255 
So that, dear lords, if i be left behind, 3 l 
iy -A oe of peace, and he go to the war, ae ý Ki 
Thé rites for which I love him are Beteft me, e 


250. My downright.. fortunes, “the bold action I haye 
taken, and the stormy fortunes I have voluntarily encoun- 
tered in order to marry Othello.” 

252, the very quality of my lord. “ The ‘ very quality’ 
distinctive of Othello was the colour of his visage, and to 
that, even to that, Desdemona would trumpet to the world, her 
heart was subdued ” (Furness), 

_ 253. I saw..-mind. Desdemona interpreted the outward 
through the inward, the former being the manifestation and 
embodiment of the latter. Othbello’s face was beautiful to 
» her because it was the expression of a beautiful soul. 

* Christopher North, who regards Othello as a veritable negro, 
© interprets the line differently : the visible form, he says, was hideons, 
and ¢ y to be endured by, losing sight of it; and he asks Desdemona’s 

— rs to try to conceive the immensity of the love that was equal to 

such a task. 

254. his valiant parts. lor “ parts,” see 1. 2.51 
. 257. A moth of peace, a woman who peg an aE 
do-nothing existence. 


258. rites, ministrations, services (the — of 


which she considers a privilege). bereft * taken 


from me. 38 Liria 
} i , Yn Ep ph fc Raa Se * 


-3 


ey. 
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* $ And I a heavy interim shall support!” : | 
+ By his dear absence. Let-me go with him. 260 
Oth. Let her have your voiees. 
e Vouch with me, Heaven, I, therefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 
In 1e defunct) and proper satisfaction, 265 
But to ‘be free and bountéots to her mind; * 
And Heaven defend your good souls, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant eke X 
When she i is with me. No, when Might- -wing rd | toys T 
IOF feather’d Cupid seel with wanton dullness bù she 270 


AALi 


My speculative and offie’d instruments © ==> ~*~ 3 Sarees 


259. interim, interval. 260. dear, deeply felt, dire. 
261. your voices, your consent or approval. 
$ 262. Vouch with me, bear witness to my words. 
= 264-265. the. young.. defunct, the passions of youth 
= which I have outlived. affects =affections, passions. propona 
natural. 
267. defend...that you think, forbid that you shonld 
think. 

268. scant, neglect, treat slightingly. 

269-270. light-wing’d toys Of...Cupid. “ Toys ” ofte 
trifles” ; and here=Cupid’s arrows, equivalent to lov 
fam@ies. Cp. Love's Labours Lost, 4. 3. 22: “ the bird-bolts of 
the god of love.” - 

ther’d—winged: (Cp. “featherd Mercury,” 1 — 
* seel i is a term in falconry =close up the eyes 


x 








271. Yoe 2 instruments, “my organs of sight, charged 
with official responsibility” (Hunter). Sey 
OLA ay — 


a‘ 6) Raó * 
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» - L PF. Fei Ë * 
— (. PULO WTE ; s 
That my disports corrupt and taint my business, — 2 Š. 
Let housewives make a skillet of my helm, 
And all indign and base adversities JUW 990 7" S 


. ‘ . AAA LAL PHN PEF 
Make head against my estimation J ALAN EN 975. Mar 


a vous We 


. Duke. Be it as you shall privately ‘determine, * wor A aan adh 
Either for her stay or going. The affair cries haste, 
And speed must answer 1t. ; 
1 Sen. You must away to-night. 
[ Des. To-night, my lord ? 
Duke, This night. | Re tae 
Oth. With all my heart. 


Duke. At nine iv’ the morning here we’ll meet again. 280 
a Othello, leave some officer behind, 

And he shall our commission bring to you, 

And such things else of quality and respect 
“As doth import you. 

* 2 

t Oh? So please your Grace, my ancient ; i 
A man be is of honesty and trust. á 285 = 


272. That, so that, insomuch that. disports, sports. 
pastimes. ne 
273, a skillet, a camp kettle. This word still survives 
mong the War ‘wickshive peasantry. 
274. indign, unworthy, disgraceful. 
275. Make head against, waragainst. my estimation, | 
my reputation. | 
— a cries, calls loudly for, demands. 
282. commission, warrant conferring author it P 







‘tin full commission,” 2, 1. 19. 


283. such things...import you, other — and 
titles that will assure you the respect due to your rank. 
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To his conveyance I assign my wife, 
With what else needful your good Grace shall think 
To be sent after me. 

Duke. | à Let it be so. 
Good-night to every one. [Zo Bra.] And, noble 

si@nior, e 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 290 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

1 Sen. Adieu, brave Moor; use Desdemona well. 

Bra. Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see ; 

~ Sle has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 
Ereunt (Duke, Senators, Officers, etc.}. 


Oth. My life upon her faith ! Honest Iago, 295 
My Desdemona must I leave to thee. | 

I prithee, let thy wife attend on her ; — 
= 


* 286. conveyance, escort, conduct, direction 


287. needful...think, think needful. 
290. delighted, delightful, capable of giving delight. 
The passive form is used with an active meaning. 


“Tf virtue comprehends everything in itself, then your virtuous 
he has that beauty which delights ~, 
+ 


son-in-law is, of conrse, beantiful ; 
everyone ” (Steevens). 

294. She has deceived...and ma ee, These ominous 
ords dimly foreshadow the tragic issues of a union upon 
ch, from its outset, there lies the heavy load of a father’s 








Coleridge observes here: ‘‘In real life, how do we look back to 
hes as presentimental of, or contrasted with, an affecting 
event ! -. so Shakespenre, as secure of being read over and over, of 
becoming fe — friend, provides. this passage for his reáders; ' and 


little spe 


leaves it to thems 


u 


* 


* 


a 
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” And bring them after;in the best advantage. 
Come, Desdemona ; I have but an hour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 300 
To spend with thee. We must obey the time. * 


Exeunt Othello and Desdemona. 
Rod, Jago,— 


Tago. What say’st thou, noble heart ? ; 

Rod. What will I do, think’st thou ? 

Iago. Why, go to bed, and sleep. 305 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myself. 

Tago. If thou dost, I shall never love thee after. 
Why, thou silly gentleman ! 

Rod. It is silliness to live when to live is torment : 
and then have wea prescription to die when 310 


Death is our physician. 


Tago. O villanous! I have look’d upon the world 
for four times seven years; and since I could 
298. in the best advantage, at the most favourable 
opportunity. 


302.388. The senators and others now withdraw, leaving Iago and 
Roderigo in possession of the stage. The love-thwarted and love-sick 





D 


Roderigo wishes to put an end to his life, but Iago points out to him 
the unlikelihood of Desdemona continuing to love Othello, a man much 
older than herself and ofa different race—‘It was a violent commence- 


ment in her, and thon shalt see an answerable sequestration.” Buoying 
up his hopes in this way, lago persuades his foolish dupe to put money 
into his purse and follow the fortunes of Tove and war. m 


306. incontinently. immediately. 

310-311. prescription...physician. Note the quibble 
between these two words. e 

313. four times seven years. ‘That Iago should be no more 
than twenty-eight years old, and yet so versed im worldly ways, 


e 


. — 
= easy virtue. 
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k [ acT I 
* distinguish betwixt a benefit and an injury, I 

. never found man that knew how to love himself. 315 
Ere I would say I would drown myself for love 


of a guinea-hen, I would change my humanity 
with a baboon. 


so decided in his opinions, so competent in stratagem, so expert in 
turning the worthiest as wellas the weakest points of human nature 
to his purpose, so utterly without faith in goodness as he is, makes 
him the morgan innate villain. He is a hard, cold-blooded almost 
vivacious scoundrel, from inherent disposition, who uses his keen 
intellect with the same fierce joy in its skill and power to destroy 
that he uses his sharp dagger or sword” (Clarke). 


317. a guinea-hen. A domestic fowl originally import- 
ed from Guinea on the west coast of Africa. It is 
familiarly known as “ Come-back” from its peculiar 
cry and appears to have been a cant term S>. of 

z * 

The hardest part of Iago's practice on Roderigo is to engage 
him ina criminal Guest of Desdemona. At first Roderigo hoped 
her father would break off the match with Othello, so that she 
might still be open toan honest solicitation ; but when he found 
her married, and the marriage allowed by Brabantio, he was for 
giving up in despair. But again Iago besets him like an evil angel 
and plies his witchcraft with augmented vigour. Himself an utter 
atheist of female virtue, his cue is to debauch Roderigo with his 
own atheism. He therefore at the same. time flatters his pride by 
urging the power of money, snd inflames his passion by urging the 
frailty of woman; as knowing that the greatest preventive of 
dishonourable passion is faith-in the virtue of its object. Through- 
ent the undertaking, Iago's passionless soul revels amid lewd 
thoughts and infages, like a spirit broke loose fromthe pit. With 
his nimble fancy, his facility and felicity of combination, fertile, 
fluent, and apposite in plausibilities, he literally overwhelms the 
poor fellow’s power of resistance.” Hudson. 


* 


P ang 


as 
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Rod. What should I do? I confess it is my shame - 


to be so fond, but itis not in my virtue to)“ 820 


— = 





amend it, 
lago. Virtue F a fig ! *tis in ourgelves that we are — 
thus or thus. Our bodies are our gardens, to the 
which our wills are gardeners ; so that if we will 
plant nettles, or sow lettuce, set *hyssop and 325 
weed up thyme, supply it with one gender of 
herbs, or distract it with many, either to have it 
sterile with idleness, or manured with industry? 
why, the power and corrigible authority of this 
lies in our wills. If the balance of our lives 330 
had not one scale of reason to poisè another of 
sensuality, the blood and baseness of our natures 
would conduct us to most preposterous conclu- 


318. change.. — change my nature for a monkey's. 
To Iago, love is merely the appetite of a baboon. 

320. fond. infatuated about Desdemona. virtue, power. 

322. Virtue ! Iago takes up the word in the other sense 
of “chastity”? and mocks at the very idea. a fig! An 
exclamation accompanied by a contemptuous gesture. 

325-327. set, set out, plantin rows, weed up, uproot. 
gender, genus, kind. _ distract, diversify, variegate. 

328. ‘sterile with idleness, barren from want of hus- 
bandry. manured. cultivated. | 
. This word is a doublet of “ manœuvre ™ : both have the etymolo- 
gical sense of“ work by the hand ” (Latin manu operari). . 

329. corrigible, corrective. Cp. the note on * delighted,” 
290, above. i 

SaL; poise, counterpoise, — balance. s 


= 


= 
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sions ; but we have reason to cool our raging 
motions, our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, 335 
whereof I take this that you call love to be a set 

or scion. e 

Rod. It cannot be. 


Tago. It is merely a lust of the blood and a per- 
mission of the will. Come, be a man. Drown 340 
thyself ! drown cats and blind puppies. I have 
profess’d me thy friend, and I confess me knit to 
thy @eserving with cables of perdurable tough- 
„ness ; I could never better stead thee than now. 

Put money in thy purse ; follow thou the wars; 345 
defeat thy favour with an usurp’d beard. I say 

put money in thy purse. It cannot be long that 


334-336. raging. ungovernable, carnal stings, sensual 
impulses. unbitted, unbridled. 
337. a set,a sucker or slip ready for setting out or 
planting ; a word used in familiar speech for scion. 
F“ Set” is Johnson's correction of the Folio “ sect,” a word not 
used at all in horticulture. ] 
342. knit.. toughness. Cp. Polonius’ famous advice to 
his son Laertes (Hamlet, 1. 3.63) : 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
These “ cables of perdurable tonghness ” are of course nothing else 
but Roderigo’s purse-strings mentioned in the first speech of the play. 
344. stead thee, be of service to you. 
345. Put money in thy purse. With this often-quoted] 
advice of Iago’s cp. Merry Wives, 2. 2.175: “ They say, if 
money go before, all ways do lie open.” — 


346. defeat...beard, disguise your face by — a 
false beard. 
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Desdemona should continue her love to the Moor, 
—put money in thy purse,—nor he his to her. It 
was a violent commencement in her, and thou 3450 
shalt see an answerable sequestration. Put but ; 
money in thy purse. These Moors are changeable 
in their wills ;—fill thy purse with, money ;—the 
food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, 
shall be to him shortly as bitter as coloquintida. 355 
She must change for youth # when she is sated P 


350. and thou shalt see...sequestration, i.e., their 
falling in love was violent, and their falling out of love 
will be the same. 


“ What does Iago mean by ‘ sequestration’? No doubt the main 
part of his meaning is the natural and right meaning of separa- 
tion, ‘ diverce.’ But the sentence is antithetically constructed, and 
‘sequestration’ serves well enough, from its accidental suggestion of 
‘sequence ' and ‘ sequel,’ to set over against ° commencement.’ This’ 
is not a scholar’s use of language; but it has a magic of its own.’ 
Raleigh, Shakespeare, p. 219. 


354. luscious, sweet to excess. locusts, sugar-candy, 
“ lollipops.” . 

Half-a-dozen not very convincing explanations of this word are 
brought together in Furness’s Variorum. But here, as in sọ 
many instances, the real key to Shakespeare's meaning is probably 
to be found in existing dialectical usage. In some English 
counties (enumerated in Onions’s Glossary) “ locust” is used to-day 
in the sense of “ sugar-candy,’”’ and the homeliness of this meaning 
„is surely no objection to its adoption here. 


355. coloquintida. the bitter-apple, a familiar ingredi- 
ent in pills. 

356. she must change for youth she must get a 
younger lover. 5 
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with his body, she will find the error of her sq 
choice ; [she must have change, she must :] 

therefore put money,in thy purse. If thou wilt 

needs damn thyself, do ita more delicate way 560 
than drowning. Make all the money thou canst. 

If sanctimony and a frail vow betwixt an erring 

barbarian and a supersubtle Venetian be not too - 
hard for my wits and all the tribe of hell, thou & 
Shalt enjoy her ; therefore make money, A pox 365 

of drowning thyself! it is clean out of the way. 


Iago has just said that Othello will soon tire of Desdemona, 
because he is a Moor (352): he now says that Desdemona will soon 
lire of Othello, because she is so very much younger than he. 


359. If thou wilt needs damn thyself. i.e., drown hi 
thyself, which was ppan to be wilfully to seek one’s- 
own damnation. See Hamlet, 5. 1. 2. 

361. a more delicate way, viz., by corr upting Desdemona. 

362-363. sanctimony, a mere affec tation of saintliness. 
But see 2. 1. 254-255. a frail vow. the marriage vow. With 
“ frail’ contrast Julius Cæsar, 2. 1. 272 :— Vok, 

By that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one... 

erring, errant, having no settled abode- 

363-564. supersubtle, supremely subtle, a past mam ess 
of cunning. too hard to loosen. He is thinking of the 
marriage knot. and all the tribe of hell. These he reckons 
as allies. 

This suggests in Iago something of the — of German 
degen to whom Dr. Faust sold his soul. * 


366. clean out of the way, quite —— for, utterly. 
absurd. 


: 
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Seek thou rather to be hang’d in compassing thy . 
joy than to be drown’d and go without her. 
Rod. Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I dependon . 
the issue ? 370 
Tago. Thou art sure of me. Go, make money. I 
have told thee often, and | re-telk thee again and 
avain, I hate the Moor. My cause is hearted ; 
thine hath no less reason. Let us be conjunctive 
in our revenge against him. If thou canst cuekold _ 375 
him, thou dost thyself a pleasure, me a sport. 
There are many events in the womb of timè which 
will be delivered. ‘Traverse! go, provide thy 
money. We will have moreof this to-morrow. 
Adieu. 380 
Rod. When shall we meet 1° the morning ? 
lago. At my lodging. 
Rod. Vil be with thee hatimae. ; 
Iago. Goto; farewell. Do you hear, Roderigo ? 385 
Rod. What say you ? | 
Tago. No more of drowning, do you hear ? 
Rod. I am echang’d; L’ll go sell all my land. Eit. 


367. compassing thy joy. Cp. the punning use of 


“compass ” in Comedy of Errors, 4.1. 111. 


373. hearted, rooted down in my heart. 

374. conjunctive, in partnership. 

375. cuckold him, make his wife false to him. 

“ A cuckold is one, as it were, cuckooed: gulled like the hedge- 
sparrow, whose nest has been invaded by the cue ‘koo. See Worcester’s 


speech in 1 K. Henry IV, (5, 1. 30-32) and the cuckoo song at the end of 


Love's Labours Lost.” Hunter. 
379. Traverse! March, move on, A miktary word of 


- command. 
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_ Iago. Thus do I ever make my fool my purse ; 
For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 390 

_ If I would time expend with such a snipe 
AÀ But for my sport and profit. I hate the Moor ; 

And it is thought abroad that ’*twixt my sheets 
He has done mẹ office. I know not if °t be true ; 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 395 


389-409. Iago's first soliloquy, “He plays before others so hypo- 
critical a part, with such intense a falseness, that it is a great 
relief to be true in solitary speech, and to chuckle over his own 
cleverness in lying. And here he smiles as he engenders his plot to 
make the Moor jealous of Cassio and Desdemona, to get Cassio’s place, 
and to feed fat his envious hatred of Othello.” Stopford Brobdke. 


389. ‘Yon find Iago clutching avariciously at Roderigo’s x 
purse-strings, before you discover him plucking remorselessly 
- at Othello’s heart-strings.”—Turnbull. 
391. A snipe, ¢.c., a simpleton. 





“ Woodcock is the term generally used by Shakespeare to der ote an 
insignificant fellow; but Iago is more sarcastic, and compares 
his dupe to a smaller and meaner bird of almost the same shape.” 
(Steevens.) 


393. abroad, about in the world, in public. 

394. I know not if’t be true. “ Certainly,” writes 
Christopher North, “it was false. High characters, as 
Coriolanus, Hotspur, Othello, are, by a native majesty of 
spirit, saved and exalted from the pursuit of illicit pleasure.” 

395. for mere suspicion...for surety, Though actuated 
by mere — I will act as if I was certain. © 


“For” tn bath these instances is used in the sense of “ trom: * 
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Will do asif for surety. He holds*me well ; 
The better shall my purpose work on him. 
Cassio’s a proper man : let me see now : 


To get him place and to plume up my will . i 
In double knavery—How, how ?—Let’s see :— 400 


After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear 

That he is too familiar with his wife* 

He hath a person and a smooth dispose 

To be suspected, fram’d to make women false. | 

The Moor is of a free and open nature, 7 AQd 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose i 
As asses are. 


À 396. z He holds me well, he has a high opinion of me, 
I am to him “ the honest Iago.” ; 
398. a proper man, a handsome fellow. Cassio’s 
comeliness makes Iago ugly in his own eyes. See 5. 1, 19-20. 
399. to plume up my will in doubleknavery. To 
_ “plume up”’=to trick ont as with feathers. Todo an act of 
knavery will be a feather in Iago’s cap, a thing to exult in! 
7 401. abuse, deceive, delude. This obsolete sense 
survives in the counter-term *‘ seca "=* undecetve. 
403. a person, a bodily figure. 
Cp. “Bottom hath simply...the best person...in Athens.” Mids. N, 
Dream, 4, 2. 12, 
dispose, disposition, temperament. 
. 405. free, unsuspecting. | 
408. as tenderly...as asses are: j.e. with as little 


resistance. 
So Tartuffe, in Moliere’s great play of that name, calls Oragon “a 
man to be led by the nose.” . 


5 
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I have’t. It is ehgend’red. Helland night 409 


Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. 

= Erit. 

° 

409. It is engend’red. “Tt” is the plot to wreck 

Othello’s happiness, which. Iago likens to a hideous abor- 
tion just_beginning to take shape in his brain. 





Act Second 
Scenéd I 


[A sea-port tn Cyprus. An open place near the quay.) 
Enter Montano and two Gentlemen. 


Mon. What from the cape can you discern at sea ? 

1. Gent. Nothiag at all ; it is a high-wrought Hood. 
I cannot, *twixt the heaven and the main, 
Desery a sail. 3 

Mon. Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud at Jand f 
A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements. “ 
If it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea, | 


“JT should like to draw attention to the mise en scene [scenery, 
setting] at the beginning of the Second Scene. Shakespeare’s stage 
was naked of scenery, But the dialogue makes the scene spectacular. 
We see the town in the background, and the cliffs outside lined with 
people looking for the ships. Below is the tempestuous sea, and the 
creat waves roaring. A group of gentlemen talk in the foreground, 
and in their talk we see Cassio’s ship arrive, then Iago’s, then Othello’s, 
Cries of ‘a sail! a sail!’ guns going off, a trumpet sounding, announce 
these arrivals. Nothing is seen, but the dialogue paints all, as ina 
cinematograph.” Stopford Brooke. 

2. a high-wrought flood, a raging, tempestuous sea. 

Cp. “ The sea works high” Pericles, 3. 1. 47, “The sea wrought and 
was tempestuous. Jonah, L. IL. | 

3. ‘twixt the heaven and the main, between the sky 
and the sea. 


5: spoke aloud. Cp. ‘‘’Tis like to be loud weather.” 
Wint. Tale, 3.3.11. “ The wind is loud.” Pericles, 3. 1, 47. 
7. ruffian’d so, been as boisterous. 
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a What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
a Can hold the mortise ? What shall we lear of this’? 
2. Gent. A segregation of the Turkish fleet. 10 
- For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 
The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds ; 
The wind-shak’d surge, with high and monstrous mane, 


ribs of oak, the timbers forming the sides. of a ship 
(which bear some resemblance to the carcass of an animal. 
Cp. Merci of Venice, 3. 1. 6). — 

when mountains melt on them. The “ mountains” 
are the “ hilfs of seas” of 189, below. 

This description vividly brings before ovr mind’s eve the grent 


swelling waves, and the seemingly helpless v pitesti» g to and fro in 
the midst of them. a. 


9 hold the mortise, t.e.. not become loose, not admit 
water, of spring a leak. 

A ship’s timbers are interlocked by the mechanism of mortise and 
tenon, the mortise being the cavity into which fits*the correspondingly 


shaped tenon. This greatly increases the ship's power of resisti 
violence of the waves. 


10. segregation, scattering, dispersal. 


This word is not here used in ifs ety mologicel sense Of “putting 
apart from others ” (Latin ve aside + grer, gregis a flock); as when we 





say to-day that “segregation is the first law of hygiene.” 

12. chidden. lashed by the wind. pelt, strike against. 

“ Pelt ’—properly used only of small missiles, such as pebbles or 
rain-drops—is here used of the myriads of particles of spray from the 
billows—a« curious instance of the pregnant construction. | 

13. The wind-shaked surge...mane, The white crests - 
of the wave are likened to the tossing manes of yad horses 
Cp. Matthew Arnold, The Forsaken Merman : 

Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
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Seems to cast water on the burning bear : - 1) > 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole. 15 
I never did like — view 2 ee 
On the enchafed flood. f ———— 7: BD 
Mon. If that the Turkish fleet 


Be not enshelter’d and embay’d,” they are drown’d ; 
It is impossible to bear it out. T ; 


Enler a third Gentleman, | = 


3. Gent. News, lads ! our wars are done. | ws Cee 


The desperate tempest hath so bane’d the Turks, 
That their designment halts. A noble ship of Venice 
Hath seen a grievous wreck and sufferance 


14. the burning bear, the constellation set down in 
star-maps as the Great Bear :, but, from the configuration 
of — principal stars, more familieriy known as the 
Plough’and Charles’s Wain. ‘‘ Burning” = “ shining.» 

LS. quench, extinguish. the guards...pole, the — 
br e stars in the Lesser Bear. The “pole” is the 
North Star, to whose fixity Shakespeare frequently refers. 

16. molestation, commotion. 

17. enchafed, angry, furious. Cp. Henry VIII, 3. 2. 206 
“ chafed lon.” 

18. ensheltered and embay’d, sheltered from the 
Bel in some land-locked bay. 

bear it out, weather it out, liye through the storm. 

Pst bang’d, battered, buffeted. . . 

22. that their designment halts, that their design 
upon Cyprus is erippled. | 

23. sufferance, distress, damage. 
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- On most part of their fleet. 

Mon. How ! is this true ? 

2, Gent. . The ship is here put in. 
A Veronesa, Michael Cassio, 
Lieutenant to the warlike Moor Othello, 
Is come on shore ; the Moor himself at sea, 


io 
wt 


And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 
Mon. I am glad on’t ; ’tis a worthy governor. 30 
3. Gent. But this same Cassio, though he speak of 
- comfort 
Touching the Turkish loss, yet he looks sadly, 
And prays the Moor be safe ; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempest. 


Mon. Pray heavens he be ; 
For ‘1 have sery’d him,and the man commands 35 


E 
26. A Veronesa, Michael Cassio. This is inconsis- 
tent with 1. 1. 20, where we are told that Cassio was a 
Florentine. 

-Many editors (following Theobald) alter the punctuation of the 
Quartos and Folios, so as to make A Veronesa refer to the vessel 
(“The ship is here put in, a Veronesa”’) ; but this introduces a fresh 
difficulty, Verona not being a maritime town. Furness defends the 
original punctuation. The reader of Shakespeare must surely be 
prepared to wink at minor discrepancies like that in the text. 

30. on’t. of it. tis, he is. 

Montano is glad to be relieved of the post ‘of governor of Cyprus 
bya great man like Othello, under whom he had formerly served and 
whom he knew to be the right man for the present emergency. 


34. foul, “ dirty,” stormy. Sailors speak of “ dirty” 
weather and of a “ dirty ” sea. > 
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La 


Like a full soldier. Let's to the seaside, ho ! 

As well to see the vessel that’s come in 

As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main’and the aerial blue 

An indistinct regard. 
3. Gent. Come, let’s do so : 40 

For every minute is expectancy | 

Of more arrivance. 


Futer Cassio. 


“Cas. Thanks, you the valiant of this warlike isle, 
That so approve the Moor! O, let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements, 45 
For I have lost him ona dangerous sea. Wy rotol 

Mon. Is he well shipp’d ? eae: eS 
Cas. His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot s 
Of very expert and approv’d allowance ;_ 


— 


36. a full soldier, ¢.c., all-round, and of ripe experience. 
38-40. throw out, etc., watch the horizon-line till sea 
and sky merge into each other, form an indistinct blur, 
before our straining eyes. regard =vision, object of sight. 
41-42. is expectancy of new arrivance, fresh arrivals 
are expected, 
44. approve, approve of, show your love for: ep, 4.3. 19. 
47. Is he well shipp’d ? Is his ship built for weather 
‘like this ? 
48, stoutly timber’d made of stout timbers. These 
are the curved pieces forming the ribs of the ship. 
49. of very....-- allowance, with a high repu tation for 
ability and experience. ee) AS ti 
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Therefore my. hopes, not surfeited to death, 50 
Stand in bold cure. : 
Within, “A sail, a sail, a sail !” 


Enter a [ fourth Gentleman |. 


Cas. What noise ?* 

[4.| Gent. The town is empty ; on the brow o’ the sea 
Stand ranks of people, and they ery, “ A sail!” 
Cas. M® hopes do shape him for the governor. 55 
i . A shot® 

2. Gent. They do discharge their shot of courtesy. 
Our friends at least. 
Cas. I pray you, sir, go forth, 
And give us truth who ’tis that is arriv’d, 
- Eart. 


2. Gent. I shall. 


50.51. my hopes......in bold cure, not having over- 
indulged my hopes, I am confident that things will turn out 
as we fondly wish. 

53. the brow o’ the sea, the —— cliff overlooking the 
harbour. 

55. My hopes...the governor, I think this ship will be 
the new governor’s—the wish being father to the thought. 
| With this use of “shape” cp. 3. 3.148: “and oft my jealousy 
shapes faults that are not,” è 

56. shot of courtesy, salute, gun fired as a signal of 
courtesy. 

57. our friends at least, the new-comers are at least 
friendly to”us. 
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SCENE I | 73 
id 
Mon. But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv’d ? 60 


Cas. Most fortunately. He hath achiev’d a maid 
That paragons description and wild fame ; 

~ One that excels the quirks ‘of blazoning pens, is ; 

“ And in the essential vesture of creation. 

Does tire the ingener. “^ _; rit 


Repeh adm (or 


‘SF i 


Re-enter second Gentleman. 


How now ! who has put in ? 


2. Gent. "Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. 66 


60. wiv’d. Cp. Merchant of Venice, 1. 2. 145: “I had 
rather he should shrive me than wive me. , 
61. achiev’d, won ; ep, čb., 3. 2. 210: 
I got a promise of this fair one here 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieu'd her mistress. « 
62. paragons, surpasses. A “ paragon ” 
excellent person or thing. š 
63. the quirks of blazoning pens, the. conceits of 
ballad-makers and sonneteers who have taken Desdemona 


is a supremely 


for the subject of their high-flown praises. 

Soin Romeo and Juliet (2. 6. 26) we find to “ blazon” 
forth in verse the praises of a mistress. 

65>. Does tire the ingener, tires the inventions of 
those who make her their theme. 

“The meaning of the whole clause seems to be, ‘She is one who 


to set 


surpasses all description, and in real beauty or outward form goes 
beyond the power of the artists inventive or expressive pencil” 
(Hudson). “The is the contriver by ingenuity, the 
designer, and, here applied to a poet, is almost literally the Greek 
poietes, maker ” (Knight). 


put in, put into port, entered the harbour. 


ingener 


He. 
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= 


Cas. He has had most — and happy speed. 


Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, 
The gutter’d rocks and congregated sands, 
Traitors ensteep’d to enclog the guiltless keel, 70 
As having sense of beauty do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 
Mon. What is she ? 
Cas. Shethat I spake of, our great captain’s — 
Left in the conduct of the bold Iago, 75. 
" Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A se’nnight’s speed. Great Jove, Othello guard, 


69. gutter'd, rugged, indented, water-worn. congre- 
gated sands, hidden shoals or quicksands, such as the 
dreaded Syrtes off the African coast. 

70. ensteep`d, hidden under the surface of the water. 
enclog, impede. 

71-72. omit Their mortal natures, refrain from put- 
ting forth their destructive powers. 

74. our great captain’s captain. Cp. 2. 3. 320, “ Our 
general's wife is now the general.” : 

76. footing, landing. 

77. a se’nnight’s speed, by. a whole — The 
voyage had taken a week less than the speaker anticipated. 

The Anglo-Saxons reckoned their time by nights. Two weeks are 
still termed a fortnight. [fourteen-nights] and formerly a week was ~ 
termed a se’nnigvht [seven-nights]. 

Great Jove, The speaker invokes J upitér, the chief 
Roman deity. Why not rather his brother Neptune, the King 
of the Sea ? Hudson alters “ Jove” to “God.” — 
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And swell his sail with thine own powerful breath, 
That he may bless this bay with his tall ship, 

Makes love’s quick pants in Desdemona’ s arms, 80: 
Give renew’d fire to our extincted spirits, — 
| And bring all Cyprus comfort !] 


Enter Desdemona, Emilia, Tago; Roderigo 
[and Attendants. | 
* O, behold, - 
The riches of the ship is come on shore! | 
You men of Cyprus, let her have your knees.’ 
Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heaven, 85 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 


Enwheel thee round ! 


79. tall, brave, stately; the’ ordinary epithet — 
to fine vessels. Cp. Merchant of Venice, 3. L 6: *...where 
the carcases of many a fall ship lie buried.” 

81. extincted, extinct, extinguished; on the verge of 
despair. An obsolete form of the participle. 

83. riches, is a singular noun, being derived from 
the French richesse, = wealth. Cp. 3. 3. 173. 

S4. let her have your knees, kneel to her in sign 
of homage—a courtesy commonly extended to noble women 
in the days of chivalry. 

85-87. Cassio’s salutation is reminiscent of Psalm 
139,5: “Thou hast beset me before and behind.” 
enwheel thee ann und, encompass thee on every side. 

This benediction befits a woman “full of most blessed condition,’ 


and Coleridge remarks, that “it ought to be impossible that the dullest 
auditor should not feel Cassio’s religious love of Desdemona’s purity.” 





des — 
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Des. i I thank you, valiant Cassio. 


What tidings can you tell me of my lord ? 
Cas. He is not yet arriv’d ; nor. know I aught 


But that he’s well and will be shortly here. 90 


Des. O, but I fear—How lost you company ? 
Cas. The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship.—But, hark ! a sail. 
Within, A sail, a sail V> [Guns heard. | 
2. Gerd. They give their greeting to the citadel. 95 
_ This hkewise is a friend. 
Cas. z See for the news: 
[Exit Gentleman. | 
Good ancient, you are welcome. [ 7o /mitia.) 
. Welcome, mistress. > 
Let it not gall your patience, Iago, 
That I extend my ‘manners; ’tis my breeding 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. 100 
| | Kesses Her. | 
Iago. Sir, would she give you so much of her lips 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 
You’d have enough. * 
Des. Alas, she has no speech. 


Iago. In faith, too much ; 


93. Parted our fellowship, sundered our ships. 

96, a friend, another ship of Venice. 

99. extend my manners, ?.¢. , beyond mere bowi ing and 
hand-shaking. The E A (Johnson’s) explains 
what he fneans. — es 








~ 
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I find it:still, when I have list. to sleep. 105 


Marry, before your ladyship, I graut, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. — , 
Femil. You have little cause to say so. 
Jago. Come on, come on; you are pictures out of 
doors, n iy ` 110 
Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, ` 
Players in your housewifery, and housewives ine 
your beds. 


` z TA, — 
Des. O, fie upon thee, slanderer !(Sm~< s ny Fi ee A dd 


105, still, ever. list, inclination. - This word is cog- 
nate with “ lust.” | 

106. Marry. An exclamation derived from the name 
of the Virgin Mary. Cp. 1. 2. 95. | p 

108. chides with thinking, upbraids you in her silent, 
inaudible thoughts. S 

110. pictures, painted things. 

Shakespeare has many references to the use of paint as a cosmetic. 
Cv, the passage quoted in the note on 14K below; and Hamlet, 3. 
1. 142, “I have heard of your paintings too, well enough; God has 
given you one face and you make yourselves another.” 

111. Bells, because your tongues are never done wag- 
ging. 

112. saints..-injuries. “When you have a mind to 
do injuries, you put on an air of sanctity ` (Johnson). 

- 114. 0, fie upon thee, slanderer. lago frequently 
calumniates the fair sex. Cp. note on l. 1.21. ` 

“Surely it ought to be considered a very exalted compliment to 
women, that all the sareasms on them in Shakespeare are put in the 
mouths of villains.” (Coleridge.) z 
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— 

Des. Worse and worse. : re ici LOD 
“ Emil. How if fair and foolish ? 


Iago. She never yet was foolish that was fair ; —* 


-For even her folly help’d her to an heir. 

Des. These are old fond paradoxes to make fools 
laugh 1’ the -alehouse. What miserable praise 140 
hast thou for her that’s foul and foolish ? 


p lago. There’s none so foul and foolish thereunto, 


But goes foul pranks which fair and wise ones do. pa Fee" 


ves O heavy ignoranze! thon praisest the worst ic 
" best. But what praise couldst thou bestow 145 
on a deserving woman indeed, one that, in the 
authority of her merit, did justly puson, the vouch ssi 
of very malice itself f pes — tad ul 
lago. Sue that was ever fair and never proud, 


138. folly,» foolishness, with a play on the meaning of 
‘wantonness.” See on 5. 2. 132. 

139. fond, foolish. paradoxes. statements contrary to 
received opinion., 

143. foul and foolish. “Foul” here=*“ ugly” (and 
still used in this sense provincially). Cp. Sonnet, 117.6: 

£ ‘Fairing the foul with art's false borrow’d face.” 

146-148. One that..... .malice itself. To “ put on ”= 

to provoke, to challenge. 


“The sense is this: One that was so conscious of her own merit. 
and of the authority her character had with every one, that she durst 


cali upon malice itself to vouch for her. This was strong commenda- 


tion, and the character of clearest virtue, which could force malice, 


even against its nature, to do it justice.” Warburton. 
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VIRTO 
Had tongue at will a and yet was neyer loud, 150° 
Never lac wd gold ‘and yet. ‘went | neve gay, i 3 
Fled from her wis' h “and yet said, “‘ Now I may,’ 2 
_ She that being ang’red, her r revenge being * o rat * * 
~ Bade her wrong stay and hae ied “savage ed fly, — ate 
She that in wisdom never was : so frail —— “165 
To change ‘the cod’s head for the calor’: 5 tail, a 
accep, eer 


She that c could ‘think and i ne’ er” disclose ber mind —— 
See suitors “following and: not look behind, —— 
She was a wight, if ever such wights —— > 
Des. To do what puus iiou, a” VS — 160 
Tago. To suckle fools and chronicle mal beer. 
ies, O most lame ` ‘and impotent conclusion! Do 
not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy 
husband. How say you, Cassio? Is he nota 


150. Had tongue at will, had a ready or fluent utter- 
ance. — 
151. gay. gaily dressed. So im Henry V, 110, “ gay- 
ness ` =" finery.” | Pe | 

154-156. These lines mean that the woman singled out 
by Iago for praise can control her wishes and can nurse 
her revenge till the most fitting opportunity. 

156. To change... tail. A proverbial expression for 


‘to make a bad bargain.” 
The head is esteemed the best part of a cod-fish, and the tail the 


worst of a salmon. 
' 161. To suckle fools..... -beer, to bea mother of fools 
and to keep petty household ——— 


162. lame and impotent, because it was a ridiculous 
and unexpected descent from the serious to the commonplace. 


6 
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most profane and liberal counsellor ? _, 165 
Cas. He Speaks home, madam. You may relish him 
mote iñ the soldier than in the scholar. 
Iago. | Aside.| He takes her by the palm ; 3 ay, well, | 
< said, whisper. With as little a web as this will 
I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio, Ay, smile u pon 170 
her, do; I will gyve thee in thine own courtship. — — sY 
You say true; ‘tis so, indeed.—If such’ tricks as- — 


these strip you out of your lieutenantry, it had 


165. profane and liberal. free of speech and licentious. 
> 166-167. home, straight to the point. Yon may 
relish...scholar. Cassio apologises for Jago; ‘ You ought 


to judge of Iago rather as a blunt soldier than as a fine 
scholar.” 


168-179. This soliloquy is Iago's running commentary on the 


little side show that is enacted between Cassio and Desdemona as 
they compare notes about the,late voyage. We have seen above that 
Cassio is a great admirer of Desdemona, that he worships the very 
ground she treads on; but the sensualist Iago, leering at them with 


his wicked eyes, easily persuades himself that their innocent courtesy 


is illicit love-making. He returns to this idea in 262-269 and 295-206. 

168. well said. In other places (4. 1, 117 and 5.1.98) 
“well said’? is used where we expect “well done ” 
but here it may refer to some remark which Iago has 
over heard.. ke 

"With as EEA a vee ati Iago likens himself to a 
spider and Cassio toa fly which he is about to allure into 
bis toils. j 

171. gyve, manacle, fetter, entrap. courtship, court- 
liness of manner (with a play on the sense of “ wooing ’’). 


173. lieutenantry, office of lieutenant, the post coveted 
by lago., 


[ acr u \ 
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been better you had not kiss’d your three fingers 

; so oft, which now again you are most apt to 175 
play the sir in. Very good; well kisş’d! an` 
excellent curtsy! Tis so, indeed. , Yet again 
your fingers to your lips? Would they were” RBw 
elyster-pipes for your sake ! (Zr umpet — yaa 


The Moor! I know his trumpet. 180 
, Cas. Tis truly so. 
- Des. Let’s meet him and receive — Seve Vo Koln 


Cas. Lo, where he comes! © 


COW 35 F» 

176. play the sir, act the fine gentleman. Cassio 18 a 
man of quality and a courtier, while it is pretty plain that 
N Iago is neither. 


184-200. The meeting of Othello and Desdemona in Cyprus is the 
happiest moment inthe play. After afl his fears for her safety, that 
he should see her thus happily landed before himself js a joy and relief 


beyond the power of language to exprese. 


à Shakespeare did not bring about this happy re-union without 
considerably modifying the Italian tale. We have seen above that 
í three separate ships bring the different personages to Cyprus ; first 
Cassio; then, Desdemona, Iago, and Emilia ; and lastly Othello. This 
multiplicity of vessels is Shakespeare’s invention, as well as the 
tempestuous voyage. In Cinthio’s Hecatomithi, the story reads — 


as follows — 


“Then speedily donning his armour, and having prepared every- 
thing for his expedition, the Moor embarked on board the, galley with 
his wife [colla sua Donna], and, setting sail, they pursued their 
yo voyage, and with a perfectly tranquil sea [e con somma tranquillita 
mare) arrived safely at Cyprus.” te . 





© 
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— Enter Othello and sins gees , 


ê ' Ra LA Au hopin A PAL : + 
Oth. Ò my fair at eg pA pe paa Ed Fe 


Des. My dear Othello ! l 
Oth. It gives me wonder great as my content — | 
To see you here before me. O my soul's jov ! 
If after every, tempest come such calms, >- “A 
eke May the winds blow till they have waken’d death 4 
geo And let the labouring back climb hills of seas . 
pau ae deh, and duek again as p laen 190 SS 
As hell’s from heaven! If it were now to die, - 
‘ *Twere now to be most happy ;\for, I fear, >60" 


O a 
SL 


184. O my fair warrior: This alludes to the unflinching 
resolution Desdemona bad shown in following her husband 
to the wars. 

85. content. fullness of joy. Cp. 2 Henry VI, 1. 1. 35. 

Such is the fulness of my heart's content. 

188. waken’d death. Perhaps to feast on the drowned 
bodies, as in King Jolin, 2. 1. 352-356. 

189. labouring. heavily pitching and rolling. ‘ 

190. Olympus-high. This refers to the mountain in 
Thessaly celebrated in Homeri ic myth as the dwelling-place ì 
of the sods. duck again into the trough of the waves. 

Cp. the description of the billows in Psalm 107, 26: * They mount 
to heaven, they go down again to the depths.” 

191. If it were now to die. Othello’s words are far 
truer than he knows. 








„This classical irony, as it is called, which plays on the ignorance 
of man, arid makes him a prophet in spite of himself, is an essential 
part of Shakespeare’ s method. It runs all through Othello, so that 
only a repeated reading of the‘play can i out its full meaning.” 
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oft ANa | GAC ye we Im int LP AAO THA 
A My. sonl hath her. content so absolute _ L 3 
That not another comfort like to this . * 194 
Sueceeds in unknown fate. : 
Des. —— J Ez i The heaveus forbid ; 
But that our loves Bic LN should: Invrease, 
Even as our days do grow! — he 
Oth. $ —R Amen to that, sweet powers! _ à 
MEET 7 cannot speak enough» of, this ontent ; Pree 3 rgt a ya tar — ts 
~ “ It stops me here ; it is too much of joy. BD 2 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be 200 
mig Rego Wer [ Kissing her. | ⸗ 
That e’er our bearta shall make ! | . the tape BS Sa ÉS 
Tayo: [Aside.] O’ yow are te Ww di tun’d now ! aya — 
= LPP | 
* 195. * unknown fate, in the future state. 
rg! 


19 sweet powers. The fates, that have hitherto*been — 
so auspicious, are addressed as ° ‘sweet’ to propitiate then: 
for the future. s 
199. It stops me here: pressing his hands to his breast. 
-too much of joy. We are reminded of Portia’s wonderful 
> outburst of joy in the Merchant of Venice (3. 2. 115) : 
O love be moderate ; allay thy ecstasy ; 
In measure rain thy joy ; scant this excess. 
I feel too much thy blessing : make it less, 
For fear I surfeit, ® 
Shakespeare puts very similar words into the mouth of 
Pericles (Pericles, 5. 1. 192) : 
O Helicanus, strike me, honour’d sir ; . 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 
Miu a Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality, . 
And drown me with their sweetness. s 


ha 
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But Pll set down the pegs that make this music, 
As honest 2s I am, 


Oth. Come, let us to the castle. 
News, friends : our ware are done, the Turks are 
drown d. 
How does my eld AET E of this isle ? 205 


Honey, you shall be well desir’d in Cyprus ; 
- I have found great love amongst them. O my 
«fweet, 


202. get down the pegs. A figure from the tuning 
of the strings of a musical instrument. Cp. Troil. § Cressida 
1. 3. 109 : 


Untune that string, and hark what discord follows ! 


201-203. This is spoken aside. Perhaps no character in 
Shakespeare speaks so mapy asides as Iago. Satan at his first 
sight of Adam and Eve in paradise is filled with thoughts 
strangely like to those of Iago, which Milton renders in 
the following lines ; 
° Aside the. Devil turned 

For envy ; yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plained :— 
* Sight hateful, sight tormenting : Thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another’s arms, 

» The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss ! 

203. As honest as I am. “ Iago resents the good 
opinion of his own integrity, as if it were an affront cast on 
the masculine sense and spirit of his character” (Hazlitt). 

205. acquaintance, acquaintances. 

This word is singular in form but plural in mean ing, like so many 
other nouns*ending in sibilants (s, se, ss, ce). 

Px well desir'd. in high favour, much sought after. 
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I prattle out of hion, and I dote 
In mine own comforts. 1 prithee, good Iago, 


Go to the bay and disembark my coffers. “~~ BIO 
Bring thou the master to the citadel ; 

He is a good one, and his worthiness ...° = 

Does challenge much respect. Sopa Denderions, 

Once more, well met at Cy pee — Ete 


Exveunt Othello, Desdemona [and Attendants. 


Iago. Do thou meet me presently at the harbour. 215 


Come. hither. If thou be’s —— ey 3 
5 
say, base men en being f jn, l ‘love, — then a an 


, Arata 


lity, rae 
i 
208. out of fashion, more than is becoming in public. 
I dote...comforts. I talk in a foolish way about my 
individual happiness. | . ; 
215-294. Tago, having brought Roderigo to Cyprus, loses no time 
in turning his dupe to account for the furtherance of his own nefarious 
designs. Inthe first place he convinces Roderigo that a love-intrigue 
is in progress between Cassio and Desdemona, and that in order to 
get a freer stage for his own suit it will be necessary to get rid of 
Cassio. Once this impediment is cleared out of the way, Roderigo 
will have a shorter journey to his desires by the means Iago will 
then have to advance them. Now Cassio, he tells him, is to be on 
guard-duty that night. Roderigo must provoke him by showing him 
some indignity or other, so that Cassiomay be moved to strike at him ; 
and Iago undertakes to manage things so that this will lead to a serious 
mutiny, only to be quelled by the displanting of Cassio. Roderigo 


"readily agrees to everything lago proposes. 


217. base men...native to them. This sentiment is to 
be found in many writers from Plato downwards. 
“ No man is such a coward that lore woald not inspire him to valour 


till he should become equal to those bravest by. nature.” Plato's 
Symposium. 
s 


ree 


k 
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in their natures more than is native to them, 2 
—list me. The lieutenant to-night watches 
on the court of guard; n paSst, I must tell'thee 220 
this : Desdemona is direct y In love with him. 
Rod. \ ith — why, *tis not possible. | 
Tago. Lay thy finger — and let thy soul be in- 
structed. Mark me with what violence she first ack ket 
lov’d the Moor, Bat for bragging and telling her 225. * 
fantaStical lies. “To love A ‘still for prating; — a PTS 
. let not thy discreet heart think it. Her eye must 
be fed ; “and what delight shall she have to look 
on the devil? When the blood is made dull with 
the act of sport, there should be, again to infame 220 
it, and to give satiety a fresh appetite, loveliness 
“There is no man so pusillanimous, so very a dastard, whom love 


would not incense, make of a divine temper, and an heroical spirit.” 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy (1621). 


218. native. natural. list me, listen to me, 
220. the court of guard, the place where the guard 
musters. x 
221. directly in love, “ over head and ears in love.” 
223. Lay thy finger thus, viz.,on thy lips (as I do). 
This may be either in token of secrecy or, as Johnson has it, 
becanse he is listening to a wiser man. Cp. Judges 18,19. 


226. fantastical lies, extravagant falsehoods. Othello’s 
romantic story had only stirred contempt in Iago. 

* Lies! ” indignantly exclaims Christopher North, “ Who ever 
heard Othello relate and hung back from believing him ?” 

228. the devil. The Moor is so called in allusion to his. 
dark complexion. Cp. Merch. of Venice, 1. 2. 144. 
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in favour, sympathy in years, manners, and . 
beauties ; all which the Moor is defective in: 
Now, for want of these requir’d conveniences, 

her delicate, ae a will find. itself abus’d, 255 
begin to heaves the.. gorge, disrelish and abhor the — 


oF Libertad = € 


Moor. Very nature will instructe her in it and 
compel her to some sẹ cond e o1ce.. Now, sir, this, beani 
— Aulus 


granted, —as itis a most — “and. — ye gamsa 
position—who stands so eminent in the degregof 240 
this fortune as Cassio does ? a knave ey voluble ; 
no, further | i tting où th 
— ther ———— than in ing nt * polis 


Ttt: õi CY 
niere, pem sof civil umane S eming, for th 
tae e 


better ¢ com} —E of f his sal nit and. most Hade n loose 


232. favour face, looks. sympathy, correspondence. 
agreement. © Waid Fy -< a 

The modern sense of “ fellow-feeling ” is not met with in Elizabe- 
than writers. wveowls thinge. 

234, RRS lial ta oa has "the sense of Latin convenientia = 
things that contribute to bring abont accord, harmony, fitness. 

235. delicate, dainty, fastidious. Cp. l. 2. 74. 

This word appears to be peculiarly applicable to Desdemona, for 
it is used of her no less than 5 times. Cp. 1. 2. 74, 2. 3,20, 3. 3.269 and 
4.1. 199. The word had not yet acquired its later sense of “liable to 
illness.”’ | 
235-236. abused, imposed upon. heave the gorge : i.e., 
the mere sight of him will turn her stomach. 

239. a most pregnant.. ‘position, a self-evident 
' proposition, 

242. conscionable, governed by conscience. sernpulous. 

243. civil seeming, urbane manners, outward decorum. 
compassing : here used as in Ll. 3. 367. 

244. galt and...loose, lewd and wanton. + 


> 
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. affection? Why, pope Bap tA- none ; a CL shew: ang 245 


t ry Es 


subtle knave, a er “of occasion, “that has 

we can eae ‘add et 

though true advantage never present itself; a 

devilish knave. Besides, the knave is hand- 250 

_ some, young, and hath all those requisites in 
him that, folly and green minds look after; 
pestilent eémplete, knave, and the woman hath 
found dim, alre REET * * 

Rot. I — believe that in her; she’s full of 
“most ble&s’d condition. 

Tago. Bless’d fig’s-end! The wine she drinks is 


iD 
Ot 
Ji 


246. slipper, slippery, not easily caught. 


248. » stamp and counterfeit advantages, create oppor- 
tunities (for himself). The underlying figure likens Cassio 
to a coiner. | ° 


), = =- D4 

. 292. green, Seer W Cp. ** You speak like a green 
eink.” Hamlet, 1. 3. 101. 

254. hath found him. has discovered him to be to 
her liking. 

Hunter’s explanation, “hath supplied him,” is at variance 
with 262-269, phop 2 

full.. „condition, a woman of angelic nature." 

“With the one exception of Iago, whose hard heart nothing 
touches, every person in the play feels her holy influence.” Miller. 

256. Blessed fig’s end! Blessed condition, forsooth ! 
This vulgar “expletive was accompanied by an indecent 
gesture. Cp. 1. 3. 322. . 


For the accomplishing of his scheme Desdemona must be degrad- 


ed in Roderigo’s eyes; hence Iago’s impatience at Roderigo’s asser- 
tion of her saintliness. 


peannt VEL, bby eh 


ib * 
*“gounterfeit — OLaign 


Ld al 
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made of grapes. If she had been bless’d, she r 
would never have lov’d the Moor. -Blessed 
pudding! Didst thou not see her paddle with 
the palm of his hand? Didst not mark that? 260: 


Rod. Yes, that I did; but that was but courtesy. 


4 


o. Lechery, by this hand; an index and obscure 


~ prologue to the history of lust and foul 


thoughts. They met so near with their lips Ag 4 Riga $ 
that their breaths embrac’d together. yil 265 
lanous thoughts, Roderigo! When these mu- 


tualities so marshal the way, hard at *band — — 


The wine she drinks, etc. She is fond of men — — 


Laks Gust Oia WO) 


proper sort, Sh: 19 } 


tempt‘ stuff and nonsense !”’ 


258. Blessed ‘padding! A strong expression of con- 


959. paddle, toy, play fondly with. Cp. Winters Tale, 


19. D5. 


260. Didst (thon) not mark that. The personal 


pronoun is often omitted in familiar colloquy. Cp. 3. 9: S10; 


his 


We find the same gesture repeated in 1.4.139; 185; * 4.2 2 -196. 


262. by this hand. Iago raises his hand to emphasize 
words. 
AA FAA > qu 


" X 2 LA + a # 
index, fore-runner, precursor. ot spay at ott ana 1 “ 


Formerly the “ index” was placed at the’ beginning—like the * table 
of contents” in our modern books. Shakespeare has references to 


this 


fact in Richard III, 2. 2. 148; 4. 4. 85 ; Hamlet, 3. 4. 52, ete. 
263. prologue to the history. Both terms alike are 


borrowed from the vocabulary of the stage. 
‘* History” =stage-play, story represented dramatically, The Taming 
ofthe Shrew (which he is about to witness) is described to Christopher 


Sly 


as “ a kind of history” (Ind. 2. 145). Cp. As You, Like It, 2. 7. 164, 


(** Last scene of all, That ends this strange eventful history ’’), 
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comes the master and main exercise, the int 
corporate conclusion. Pish! But, sir, be 
you ruled, by me; l have brought you from 270 | 
Venice, Watch you to-night; for the com- As U w * 
mand, IIl Jay it upon you. asd knows you airi 
not. Tl not be far from youl Do you find 
some occasion to anger Cassio, either by speak- 
ing too loud, or tainting his discipline; or from 275 
what other course you please, which the time 

shall more favourably minister. | ERK, Fe 
Rod. Well? sic ad | 
Jago. Sir, he’s rash and very sudden in choler, and, 

haply may strike at you. Provoke him, that 280 

he may; for even out of that will 1 cause these 

of Cyprus to mutiny ; whose qualification shall 

comé into no true taste again but by the dis- 

planting of Cassio. So shall you have a shorter 

journey to your desires by the means I shall 255 


273. TIl not be far from you. Iago is aware of 


Roderigo’s dependence on himself. Cp. 5, 1. 3. 
270. tainting. throwing a slur npon, bringing into 
discredit, 


277. minister. furnish, provide. Latin ministrare. 

279. sudden in choler. easily provoked toanger. to 
mutiny, tomake a public commotion, to break the peace ; 
not “to rebel against authority.” 

282, qualification, appeasement, pacification. 

283. the displanting of Cassio, his sxpplanting, his 
deposition from office. 

‘The name ‘Iago is a corruption of “ Jacob,” whisk: in Hebrew 

signifies “ supplanter.” * 
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then have to prefer them ; and the impediment ale : els, 
most profitably removed, without the which there- 
were no expectation of our prosperity. 
Rod. I will do — if you, can bring ittoany. e 
opportunity. — 290 
lugo. I warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the. 
citadel; I must fetch his necessaries ashore. 
Farewell. ; 
Rod. Adieu. Aven feo Hy — Dre — — — ie 


Tago. That Cassio loves her, I do well believe’t® * 
— Ona UA Rie ‘J io Ja 
Y 


Suuorre Keres 


he 
ĝ 


«> ‘al 


256. prefer, advance, promote. | 

Cp. Hen. VILI, 4. 1. 102, “ Newly preferred from the king’s secre- 
tary.” This sense of “ prefer” is still preserved in “ preferment = 
promotion. 

288. prosperity success : Cp. Love's Labours Lost, 5. 2. 871. 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear * 


‘Of him that hears it, pever in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. s 

299% his. “Even the word his here in reference to Othello, 
without naming him or giving him his title, has characteristic effect 
in Iago's mouth as a piece of cool, off-hand, slighting mention ; aud 
is therefore calculated to confirm the impression he wishes to produce 
upon Roderigo of hatred towards the Moor” (Clarke). 

295-821. Iago's second soliloquy is largely a repetition of the 
first (l. 3. 389-410), and, like the earlier one, might fitly be described 
in Coleridge's words as “the motive-hunting of a motiveless .malig- 
He repeats his former suspicion that Othello has been too 
familiar with Emilia, and he vows that “ nothing can or 
hia soul till he is even’d with him, wife for wife.” 


nity. 
will content 


He begins to 
suspect Cassio too of tampering with Emilia. His scheme for the 


ruin of Othello has assumed firmer outlines, bat he still —— its 
full development to time and future contingencies. 

4* With Shakespeare soliloquy generally gives information regard- 
ing the secret springs, as well as the outward course, of the plot ; 
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i [That she loves him, ’tis apt and of great credit ;| 
- The Moor, howbeit that I endure him not, 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature, 
And I dare think he’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husbaud. | Now I do love her too ; . 
Not out of absolute lust, though peradventure 300 
I stand accountant for as great a SIN, 
But partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do suspect the lusty Moor. . 304 
| Hath leap’d into my seat ; the thought whereof 





pat 


J 
and, moreover, it isa curious point of technique with him that the 
soliloquies of his villains sometimes read almost like explanations 
offered to the audience.” Bradley. 

296. are and of great redit, quite, natur ‘al and quite, * 
credible. DARE EET , Cas “4 T —— 

297. ——— ———— 

302 as greata sin. lronical. “ Fools make a mock at 
sin.” Proverbs, 14, 9. 

Other descriptions of the “ fool ™ in Proverbs are curiously applicable 
to Iago: Cp. 14, 9: “The folly of fools is deceit ;"" and 10, 23: “It is 
sport for a fool to do mischief.” In spite of his diabolical cleverness 
he is only a fool after all, and the greatest of Shakespeare’s making. 

“He makes the best of circumstances that he can; he wins his 
points ; he is always alert, maleficent, superior to his opportunity; and 
in the long run he is found to be merely the peer of the Hogarthian 
Thomas Idle.” W. E. Henley. 

303. to diet my revenge. Cp. Shylock’s phrase: “ to 

feed my revenge.” Merch. of Venice, 3. 1. 96. ; 
s 304. Ido suspect, etc, “ This demi-devil is always trying to give 
himself reasuns for his malignity, is always half-fooling himself by 
dwelling on half motives, in which he partly believes, but disbelieves in 


the main.” Brandes. 
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AE a waea 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnpw my inwards: —— 
And nothing can or shall content my soul | 4 


= i 5 Fix 


“Ay A t (Till Lam even’d with hirm, wife for wife ;/ 
oo do Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 2 
£a koft least into a jealousy so strong - 310 

— “That judgement cannot cure. Which thing to do, 

* — ‘If this poor trash of Venice, whom.l trash — vel * j. 
Jeug @ For his quick hunting, ptand the putting on,|' —— a 
: * * II have our Michael Cassio on the hip, pido eer ey "i" 


FHIL 


Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb— e 315 


$ 
H” 


306. like a poisonous mineral, etc. “ This is philoso- 
phical. Mineral poisons kill by corrosion” (Johnson). 

“This thought, originally by Iago's own confession, a mere sus- 
picion, is now ripening, and gnaws his base nature as his own 
‘poisonous mineral’ is about to gnaw the noble heart of his general,” 

309, thatisa “ pro-conjunction,” saying the repetition 
of “till”? Cp: 2. 1. o4. 
312. whom I trash, whom I restrain or. hold back, 

This is a metaphor from the hunting-ground. "To “trash” a dog 
is to fasten a weight about its neck so as to check its speed if it shows 
signs of being too eager for tbe chace. Iago means that he is obliged 
to restrain Roderigo in his impetuous pursuit of Desdemona. 

313, stand the putting on, ?.¢., the instigation, the 
urging forward. 

“ Patting on,” in this sense, is just the opposite of *' trash,” but 
Jago refers now, not to Roderigo’s “ quick-hunting ™ of Desdemona,— 
for which he came to Cyprus—but to his picking a quarrel with Cassio— 
an entirely different matter, 

314. have...on the hip, have at an advantage. A term 
i wrestling. . 

In the Merchant of Venice (1. 3, 47) Shylock, referring to Antonia 

says: “If I can catch him once upon the hip.” 


315. in the rank garb, in the coarsest terms. 





* [aot u 
t AG 

“For I fear Cassio. with my night-cap too— 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, - 


For making him egregiously an ass matiis 





And practising upon his peace and quiet ~=}, 319, 

= e . A å å - - O l - 

Even to madness. Tis here, but vet confus’d Te Ap aaa 

| Bevery s plain face is never seen tit usd. $4 -- -Buel 

Kya A O — ge — “T —5 
= : — e i 

Scene Il ‘ 

* [A street. | : — 


Enter Gthello’s Herald, with a proclamation | People 
following.| 


Her. It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general, that, upon certain tidings now arriv’d 


e 
* Garb” =“ manner.” This “word is rever found in Shakespearc 


or his contemporaries in the meaning of “* fashion of dress,” “‘ costume.” 


or A 


320. ‘Tis here: putting his hand to his head. 

321. “An honest man acts upon a plan and forecasts his designs; 
but a knave depends upon temporary and local opportunities, and 
never knows his own purpose but at the time of execution.” Johnson- 


7 


It is the afternoon of tke day of landing in Cyprus. The news of 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet, coinciding with the celebration of 
the nuptials of the new Governor, makes it a fitting occasion, for a 
public rejoicing, All are therefore anthorised to give themselves up 
to feasting and merry-making till the castle bell has tolled eleven“ 
o'clock. z ane 

2. upon, following upon, in consequence, of. certain, 


sure, indisputable, ~ — 





©) 
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importing the mere perdition of the Turkish fleet, 
every man put himself into triumph ; some to 
dance, some to make bonfires, each man to what 5 


sport and revels his addictjon leads him; for, “+ ay 


beside these beneficial news, it is the celebration 
of his nuptial.—So much was his pleasure should 
be proclaimed. All offices are open, and there 
is full liberty of feasting from this present hour 10 
of five till the bell have told eleven. Heaven 

Lless the isle of Cyprus and our noble general 

Othello ! . j 


Exeunt. 


» 


3%. Importing, having for their import or purport: Cpe 
5. 2. 310. mere perdition, complete destruction. 

4. put himself into triumph, give himself ower to 
merry-making. Latin triumphus. a public rejoicing to wel- 
come a victorious general. s 

6. addiction, bent. inclination. 

8. So muci waé, ete.. that so much should be proclaimed 
was his pleasure. all offices are open, i.e., the rooms in 
the castle at which refreshments were served out. 

Cp. Timon of Athens, 2 2.168. “AN our offices have been oppress'd 
With riotous feeders.” 


12. Told. The later Folios have “told.” = 
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Scene Ill 
[ Hall of the Castle. | 
z nter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and A tendants. 


Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night. 
Let’s teach ourgelves that honourable stop, >=- 
Not to outsport discretion. 

Cas. Iago hath direction what to do ; 

But, notwithstanding, with my personal eye 5 
Will I look to’t. 
Oth. . Iago is most honest. ) 
Michael, good uight ; to-morrow with your ear- 
liest | 
This scene takes place in the guard-room of the castle, leading out 
from which is the open space which we would now call the parade 
ground (referred to as “ me court of guard,” 2.1. 220); beyond this 
would be the terrace or “platform” (124), looking scawards, where 
the sentinels took turns for guard-duty at night. 
[The location “ Hall of the Castle”’ is mere editorial guess-work 

(Capell's), and therefore enclosed in brackets in this edition. } 

It is the night of the revels, and Cassio has command of the 
guard ; Othello, before retiring to rest, strictly charges him to see that 


no excesses are committed—a solemn warning that greatly aggravates 
the subsequent breach of discipline. 


1. Good Michael. “Othello calls him by his Christian 
name * Michael,’ which, after the one final impressive appeal 
to him,—‘ How comes, it, Michael, you are thus forgot?’ 
(188 below),—he never again uses.” Clarke. á 

2. that“ honourable stop, riz., self-restraint, ——— 
trol; —— — drinking being a breach of honour. | 
| 3. not.. „discretion, to keep our merry-making within 
reasonable limits. 


— 


me 
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.- 
Let me have speech with you. [To Desdemona. | : 
Come, my dear love, 
— ‘he purchase made, the fruits are to ensue ; — co ee 
That profit’s yet to come ‘cween me and you. 10 


Good- night. 


Krenunt | Othello, Desdemona and Attendants]. 
Luter Lago. 


ae 


Cas. Welcome, Iago ; we must to the watch. © ® ~ 
Iago. Not this hour, lieutenant; ’tis not yet ten 


o”the clock. Our general cast us thus early for srs 
the love of his Desdemona; who let us not there- 15 
fore blame. He hath not yet made wanton the 
night with her; and she is sport for Jove. 
Cas. She’s a most exquisite lady. - ` . 

lago. And, VII warrant her, full of game. uesti t la Sermons 

Cas. Indeed,’she’s a most fresh and delicate crea- 20 
ture. 


12-49. Cassio wishes to set the watch at once, but Iago comes 
along and objects that it is far too early yet. “ And remember that 
this in the night of Othello’s nuptials! On an occasion like -the 
present, you cannot be such a kill-joy and puritan as to refuse to drink 
with the rest of the gallants to the health of the happy couple !” 


13. Not this hour, not for a whole hour yet. 

14. cast us. dismissed us. See 1. 1. 150. 

18-29. “Iago each time answers Cassio’s respectfnt expressions 
about Desdemona with some corresponding remark, but in terms 
which clearly reveal a coarse, sensual mind, thereby indicating from 
what point of view he regards women, eyen such a refined and exalted | 
woman as Desdemona.” Goll, Criminal Types in Shakespeare, p. 212. 


=’ 
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An 
lago. What an eye she has! Methinks it sounds 
Ba Gre Wa 


3 a parley to provocation. payt 9 
Cas. An inviting eye; and vet methinks right 
` modest. : 95 


Jayo. And when she speaks, is it not an alarum to 
love f 
Cas. She is indeed ‘perfection. 
lugo. Well, happiness to their sheets! Come, lieu- 
tenant, I have a stoup of wine; and here 50 
` 1 Sota. without are a brace of Cyprus gallants that 
; . would fain have a measure to the health of 
- black Othello. | . 
Cus, Not to-night, good Iago. I have very poor 
and anhappy ‘brains for drinking ; I could well 35 
wish courtesy would invent some other custom 
of entertainment. 
lage. O, they are our freends; but one cup; ll 
drink for vou. | 


22. sounds a parley. A military metaphor: Cp. 
* alarum” (26), 
30. @ stoup. « tlagon, often of pewter. 
31. gallants, men of fashion, fine gentlemen. 
32. have a measure, drink a toast. Cp. Macbeth, 3.4. 11: 
Be large in mirth; anon we'll drink ~ measure 
‘The table round. 
30. courtesy. : vood manners, the rules of polite society ; 
hard drinking was formerly considered a gentlemanly 


accomplishment. 
38. they, cups. carousals. for you, i.e, some of your 
* share. shöuld you feel inclined to shirk your liquor, 
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Cas. I have drunk but one cup — — that 40 
was eraftily qualified too,—and, behold, what 


-J 


innovation it makes here. I am unfortunate 
. à . . a . l 
in the infirmity, and dare not task my weak- 
ness with any more. 


Iago. What, man! ’tis a night of. revels: the 45 


gallants desire it. 
as. Where are they ? 

lago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them yp. 

Cus. IIM do’t; but it dislikes me. = 

Iago. IË I can fasten but one cup upon him, SEA 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence $y 
As my young mistress’ dog. -Now my sick fool 


Roderigo, * 
is love hath turn’d almost the grove ade. out. 
o Desdemona hath to-night earous’d 25 riw © 59 


Sia: pottle-deep ; and he’s to watch. 


` 


41. craftily qualified. slily mixed with water. 

42. innovation, disturbance. here : touching his head. 

43. the infirmity : inability to carry one’s liquor. 

49. it dislikes me. it is against my wishes. 

50. fasten...upon him, force him to drink. 

53. my young mistress’ dog. An idiomatic use of the 
personal pronoun, referring to no mistress and no dog in 
particular. 5: 

54+. turn’d...the wrong side out, changed...beyond all 
recognition, * transmogrified,” ep. +. 2. 146. 

55-56. To Desdemona...deep, has emptied his tankard 
again and again in drinking bumpers to Desdemona. 
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Three else of Cyprus, noble swelling spirits, 
(That hold their honours in a wary distance, 
The very elements of this warlike isle), —_ 
Have I to-night flustertd with flowing cups, — 60 
And they watch too. Now, ’mongst this flock 
of drunkards 
Am I to put our Cassio in some action 
That may offend the isle. But here they come. 


Re-egter Cassio ; with him Montano and Gentlemen 
[Servants follow with wine. | 


If consequence do but approve my dream, G4. 
My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream. 


57. noble swelling spirits, haughty and high-mettled 
fellows. 

58. That hold...distance. that are quick to resent in- 
sults, that are Sensitive on the point of honour; men with 
whom it is “ a word and a blow.” 

59. the very elements, the prime spirits. 7*° te 

60. fluster’d. excited: hardly as strong as * intoxi- 
cated.” 

63. offend the isle, disquiet the islanders. Cp. “ shake 
this island ” (133, below). 

64. If consequence, etc., if the upshot of all this answers 
to my expectations. 

“ Every scheme subsisting only in the imagination may be termed a 
dream ”’ (Johnson). 

65. My boat.. stream. He likens his plot to a boat 
borne rapidly along by the united force of wind and current. 

For other nantical expressions used by Iago see 1. 1. 30; 153; 1. 2. 17; 
50; and 1. 3. 343, 
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Cas. ‘Fore God, they have given me a rouse, 
already. 
Mon. Good faith, a little one; not past a pint, as I ee 
am a soldier. : | ; 
Iago. Some wine, ho! - 70 
[Sings.] “ And let me the eanakin “clink, dlink: 
And let me the eanakin clink. 


A soldier’s a man ; 


O, man’s life’s but a span ; me 
Why, then, let a soldier drink.” i 73 
Some wine, boys ! 
Cus. ’ Fore God, an excellent song. ———— 


Tago. I learn’d it in England, where indeed, they are 
most potent in potting ; vour Dane your German, 


66. a rouse, a big bumper, an overflowing cup. 

71. canakin, a little can used as a firinking-vessel. 
clink ; véz., by striking it against his neighbour's canakin ; 
the custom in drinking healths. 

‘© Wave another glass!’— With you. Hob and nob. The top of my 
vlass to the foot of yours—the foot of yours to the top of mine. 
Ring once, ring twice—the best tune on the Musical Glasses ! Your 


health!" Dickens, Great Expectations, chap. v 


74. but a span, only a handbreadth, of- momentary 


duration. 
“ Behold, thou hast made my days as it were a span long: and mine 


age is AS — in respect of thee; and verily every pian living is 
altogether vanity.” Psalm 89,6. Prayer Book Version. 

Iago's song inculcates the motto, “ a short life and a merry.” Cp. 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-moriow we die.” 1 Corinthians, 15,32. 


79. potting: emptying pots of liquor, . 
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and your swag-bellied Hollander—Drink, ho !— 80 
are nothing to your English. 

Cas. Is your Englishman so expert in his drink- 

"ing? i 

Iago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane 
dead drunk: he sweats not to overthrow your 8. 
Almain; he gives your Hollander a vomit 
ere the next pottle can be filled. 

Cas. To fhe health of our general ! 

Mon. I am for it, lieutenant; and PII do you 


justice. 90 


80. swag-bellied, paunchy, having a protruding or a 
swinging belly. 
84. he drinks you. Ethic dative. Cp. 1. 1. 49, 

The $ocial custom known as the drinking-bout is exposed by 
Shakespeare in this passage. The winner in these contests was the 
seasoned toper whoecontinued at his cups after his companions were all 
sprawling on the floor. This is the theme of a well-known drinking-song 
of Burns's, ending with the lines : 

The last beside his chair to fall — 
He is the king among us three. 

Cleopatra boasts of being a more seasoned toper than Antony (Anfé. 
and Cleop., 2. 5, 21) : 

Ere the ninth hour, I dronk him to his bed. 

The story of Shakespeare's drinking-bout at Bidford is a foolish. 
tSth century fubrication. i2 

55. he sweats not...Almain. it costs your Englishman 
no tronble to drink vour German down. F Oue 

87. pottle, tankard (see 56, above). | 

89. Pil do you justice, ‘This, like “ TIl do you right ~ 
(see 2 Henig IV, 5. 3. 76), was a common formula nsed in 
pledging healths, 
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Jago. O sweet England ! 
“« King Stephen was and-a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown 5 
He held them sixpence al}-too dear, : 
With that he call'd the tailor lown. 95 


“ He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree. 

"Tis pride that pulis the country down ; 
Then take thy auld cloak about thee.” | 


Some wine, ho! 100 
tas. Why this is a more exquisite song than the 4 
other. 


Jago. Will you hear’t again ? 
Cas. No; for I bold him to be unworthy of his 
place that does those things. Well, God’s 105 
> 

92.99. These stanzas are taken from an old ballad,“ Take 
thine old cloak about thee,’ which may be “fonnd in Perey = 
Reliques. 

A peasant complains to his wife that his jacket is full of holes 
and begs her to consent to his getting a new one. She flouts at 
this extravagant notion (as she thinks it) and reminds him that King 
Harry of England [not King Stephen as here] spent only a crown 


7 
- 


on his breeches, and thought them too dear even at that. Thus 
admonished, the husband consents to “ take his old cloak about him.” 
92. and-a. This redundant ** and’ 1s common in ballad- 
poetry and gives a pleasant swing or “ lilt” to the melody. 
‘7s Cp. Twelfth Night, 5. 1. 398 : When-that I was and-a little tiny boy. 
And King Lear, 3. 2.74: He that has and-a little tiny wjt. 
94. all-too : an intensive form of “ too,” as in ** all-too 
soon. | 
95. Jown. man of low degree (the same word.as * loon” ) 
Cp- “ Both lord and own,” Pericles, 4.6. 10. * 


~ 
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above all; and here be souls must be saved, 

and there be souls must not be saved. 

Tago, It’s true, good lieutenant. 

“as. For mine own paré,—no offence to the 
general, nor avy man of quality,—I hope to 110 
be saved. 

Iago. And so do I too, heutenant. 

Cas. Ay, but by your leave, not before me; the 
lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient. 
Let’s “have no more of this; let’s to our affairs. 115 

- —God . forgive us our sins !—Gentlemen, 
let’s: look to our business. Do not think, 
gentlemen, I am drunk. ‘This is my ancient ; 
this is my right hand, and this is my left. I 
am not drunk now; I can stand well enough, 120 
and.I speak well enough. 

Gent. Excellent weil. A 

Cas. Why, vere well then; you must not think 
then that I am drunk. Frit. 


110. quality, rank, gentility, 

115. let’s to our affairs. Tbe hour of respite (mentioned 
by Tago in line 13, above) is now past, and though Cassio has certainly 
drunk too much, it would be too much to say that he is entirely lost to 
all sense of his military responsibilities. At this point in the procecdings 
he rises from table and begins with difficulty to make for the 
door. His maundering conversation betrays the muddled state of his 
brains. 

120. I can stand well enough. “The great secret of 
delineating intoxication on the stage is the endeavour to 
stand straight when it fs — to do so.” -Kean (the 


actor). . 
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: > 
Mon. To the platform, masters ; eome, eee set 

the wateh. l TA 2S 
lago. You see this fellow that is gone — 

He is a soldier fit to stand by Cæsar — — 


And give direction ; and do but see his vice. 
"Tis to his virtue a just equinox, 
The one as long as the other ; ‘tis pity of 


him. 130 
I fear the trust Othello puts him in, 
On some odd time of his infirmity, —— 
Will shake this island. AR z 
Mon. But is he often thus ? 


124. the platform, the terrace overlooking the sea, npon 
which guns were mounted. 

127. Heis. fit to stand by Caesar. “ Compare yith this 
Iago's disparagement of Cassio in the opening scene of the play, 
and see how, for his purposes, he can praise | cr dispraise. To 
Roderizo he can lie one way, to Montano another; equally false, 
perhaps, the very low or very high estimates of Cassio’s soldiership.” 
Clarke. 

129. to his virtue...equinox, Just as night and day 
are equal at the equinox, so Cassio’s vice is equal to his 
rivfne—the one exactly counterbalances the other. For just 
=exact, cp, 1. 3. 0 

There are two equinoxes in the year; the vernal cquirox, 20: 
March, and the autumnal equinox, 22 or 23 September. Tkese dates 
coincide with the time when the sun, in its path round the heavens, 
“crosses the equator, producing the phenomenon of equal day and 
night all the world over, ri 


130. pity of him, a pity for him, Cp, 4 1. 206. 


133. will shake this islands. The very thing lago is 
endeavouring to do: cp. 63, above. . 
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Jago. ?Tis evermore his prologue to his sleep. 
He’ll watch the horologe a double set, : 135 
If drink rock not his cradle. 
Mou. > It were well 
The general were put in mind of it. 
Perhaps he sees it not ; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio, 


And looks not on his evils. Is not this true? } 40 
7 Enter Roderigo. 


Iyo. | Aside to him.) How now, Roderigo ! 

I pray you, after the lieutenant ; go. . 

Brit Roderiga. 

Mon. And ’tis great pity that the noble Moor - 

Should hazard such a place as his own second 

With one of an ingraft infirmity : 145 

It were an honest action to say 

So to the Moor. 


134. prologue: cp. 2. 1. 263. 
135. He’ll watch ... cradle. he will keep awake for 
twenty-four hourswhile the hour-hand goes twice round 
the dial,—if he have no drink to rock his brains to sleep. 

Stage-direction. Tago here sends out Roderigo to go after 
Cass io und carry out instructions previously given (2. 1. 273- 
280). The scuffle follows almost immediately. 

144. his own second, the place nearest his person, viz., 
that of lieutenant. 

145. ingraft. 
(Johnson). 


Op. Juliu? Cæsar, 2. 1. 184: “The ingrafted- love he bears to 
Cesar,” — 





rooted,. settled in his constitution,” 


| 


F 
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layo. Not I, for this fair island. 


I do love Cassio well; and would do much 
To eure him of this evil—But hark! what 
noise ? (Cry within: “ Help! help!) 


Re-enter Cassio, pursuing Roderigo. 


Cus. "Zounds, vou rogue! you rascal ! 
Mon. What’s the matter, lieutenant? 150 
Cas. A knave teach me my duty ! 

IM beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. 


Mod. Beat me ! 3 - 
Cas. Dost thou prate, rogue ? 
| Beating Roderigo.) 
Mor. Nay, good lieutenant ; 
| [Staying Aim.) 
I pray you, sir, hold your hand. - 
; . b a 2 = 
Cas. Let me go, sir, 


Or Vl knock you g'er the mazzard. ” 


152. into a twiggen bottle, till he resemble a twiggen 
bottle. Ae. one cased in a net-work of twigs. Bottles of 
the kind would be lying in plenty abont the stage. 

The Quarto reads “n wicker bottle,” giving the same meaning. 
The usual phrase to-day is “to knock intoa cocked hat,” (but the 
Americans prefer “ to beat into a frazzle ’’), meaning “ to donble-np 
in a fight,” —which is just what Cassio threatens to do with Roderigo. 

In French editions of this play (Ungo, Morel) we have come across 

“a qnite different interpretation: “Je battrai le coquin jusqu'a le 
nire entrer dans .,....’ = lll beat the fellow till he estapes jor safety 
into a twiggen bottle.” . 
154. hold your hand, forbear your blows. 
155. the mazzard: jocular for the head. * 
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ae ` 
Mon. $ Come, come, you’re drunk. 155 
“Cas. Drunk ! - They fight. 
Tago. [taide to Roderigo. | WEY, I say ; go out, and cry 
a a mutiny. — Exit Roderigo. 


Nay, good heutenant,—God’s will, gentlemen ;— 
Help, ho !— Lieutenant, —Sir Montano, sir ;— 
Help, masters !—Here’s a goodly watch indeed ! 
Bell rings. 
Who’s that whieh rings the bell ?—Diablo, ho ! 160 
The wn will rise. God’s will, lieutenant, hold ! 
_ You will be sham’d for ever. ` 


Re-enter Othello and AHendants. 


Oth. What is the matter here ? 


156° a mutiny, a rio t, a public disturbance (2. 1. 292). 

158. Sir Montano. * Iago is pretending to separate the 
lieutenant and* Montano, but he is not familiar with 
Montano, the ex-goyernor, and he gives him a title of 
courtesy, Knight. | 

[* Sir Montano,” —the reading of Quarto and Folio here and in 166, 
below—has been variously altered in modern editions on the very 


inadequate ground that there is no evidence that the ex-governor has 
a claim to this title, | 


159. Bell rings. This is doubtless done by Roderigo 
under directions from lago. 


It is not the first time that Ingo has given the same orders to the 


same accomplice with the same end in view (1. 1, 90). * The bell” 


immediately awakens Othello. 


160. Diablo is the* Spanish word for Devil. The — 


Italian (which we- should — ged Sati from Iago) is 
Diávolo. 
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Mon. ’Zounds, I bleed still; I am «hurt to the TE 
He dies ! f 

Oth. Hold, for your lives !. | 165 


Iago. Hold, ho! Lieutenant,—Sir Montano,—gentiemen,— , 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty ? 
Hold ! the general speaks tio you,; hold, for shame ! 
Oth. Why, how now, ho ! from whence ariseth this ? 
Are we turn’d Turks, and to ourselves do that 170 
Which Heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For Christian shame, put by this barbarous braavl. 
He that stirs next to carve for bis own rage 
Holds his soul light ; he dies upon his motion. 
Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the isle 175 
' From her propriety. What is the matter, masters 
Honest Iago, that looks dead with grieving, 





170-171. Are we turn’d Turks? Have we completely 
changed our natures? hath forbid the Ottomites. v:z., 
by the segregation of their fleet, which has made it im- 
possible for the Turks to do them any farther harm. 

“Shall we draw onr weapons against each other, so soon after 
Divine Providence has rescued us from the hands of our enemies ?” 

172. put by, desist from, put a stop to. 

173, carve for, gratify, indulge, 

174, light, of little value. upon his motion, the 
moment he stirs. 

176, her propriety; her natural state, her normal quiet. 
* 177. Honest Iago. ‘“* Honest’ is the word that springs to the 
lips of everyone who speaks of him. It is applied fo him some 15 
times in the play, not to mention some half-dozen where lie employs 
it, in derision, of himself.” Bradley. 


that looks dead with grieving. Cp. note ot 3, 3, 3, 
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~e . 
Speak, who began this ? On thy love, 1 charge thee. 


Tago. I do not know. Friends all but now, even now, 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 180 
Devesting them for bed; and then, but now 
(As if some planet had unwitted men) 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 
In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 
Any beginning to this peevish odds ; 185 
And would in action glorious I had lost 
‘Those legs that brought me to a part of it! 
Oth. Howscomes it, Michael, vou are thus forgot ? 
(us. I pray vou, pardon me ; I cannot speak. 
Oth. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil ; 190 





The eravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted. and“ your name is reat. 
< 
180. In quarter. om good terms. But some take it 
to mean “at our posts.” groom. bridegroom. 





181, devesting them. undressing themselves. S 
182. had unwitted men, had deprived men of their 


SENSES. 

‘The supposed influences of the heavenly bodies on human affairs 
are often alladed to in Shakespeare; Cp, 5. 2. 109, below, and Winters 
Tale, 2. 1. 105: “ There’s some ill planet reigns.” 

L185 this peevish odds, this senseless quarrel. 

188. are you thus forgot. have you thus forgotten 
yourself.) ; 

190. were won’t be civil, bave always conducted your- 
self like a gocd citizen. (“ To” is sometimes omitted before 
the infinitive). | 

191. stillness. peaceableness, stailness. Qim = 
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In mouths of wisest censure. What’s the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 

And spend your rich opinion for the name , =8206 
Of a night-brawler ? Give nye answer to it. 
` Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hart to danger. 
Your officer, Iago, can inform you— | 

While I spare speech, which something now ~ offends 


me— . 

Of all that I do know ; nor know I aught 200 
By me that’s said or done amiss this night ; m, 

Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice, á — 


And to defend ourselves it be a sin 
When violence assails us. | 
Oth. Now, by heaven, 


193. in mouths...... censure, in the — of the 
best judges : e.g., the Duke of Venice (1. 3, 224), ° 


194, unlace, undo, loosen (with reference to the lace 
which attached hose to doublet). 


195, spend your rich opinion, forfeit that deservedly " 


high repute of yours. . 


199. something now offends me, causes me some phy- 
sical discomfort. 


Othello is therefore obliged to fall back upon Iago for a report of 
the disturbance that has taken place. __ 

202-203. self-charity, self- regard (eitbout the censure 
implied in * selfishness”). He had only defended himself 
when attacked. it is redundant. 

205-217. “In this speech Iago learns, if he’ has not learnt. before, 
that it is possible for the calm and steady Moor to yield to‘its-of rage, 


5 
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My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 205 
And passion, having my best judgement collied, 

Assays to lead the way. If I once stir, 

Or do, but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me to know  — 

Hew this foul rout began, who set it on ; 210 
And he that isapprov’d in this offence, ' ! 
Though he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 

Shall lose me. What! in a town of war, 

Yet wild, the people’s hearts brimftul of fear, 


and that to induce such fits will contribute greatly to the attainment 
of his own wicked ends.” Miller. 

205. My blood etc. My passionate feelings begin to 
get the upper hand of my sense and judgment. Cp. 1. 3. 125. 
safer = saner, sounder: ep. ‘Are his wits safe? 4. 1. 280. 

206-207. collied, obscured ; literally blackened by coal 
or smut, Cp, ‘*the collied night.” Mids. N. Dream, 1, 1, 145. 
Assays, attempts. 

"209. sink in, quail or cower beneath. 

210. foul rout, disgraceful uproar. set it on, began 

it, instigated it. Cp. 5. 2. 187; and 329, 


311. approv’d in this offence, proved guilty of this 


misdemeanour. 
212. had twinn’d with me, were my own. twin brother. 
a = one. (Cp. 318, below). . 


213. lose me, forfeit my favour. 
214. wild, wild with excitement. brimful of fear, still 
_ afraid of fhe Turkish menace. f ; 
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To manage private and domestic quarrel, y 
In night, and on the court and guard of safety ! ! 
"Tis monstrous. Iago, who began’t ? 

Mon. If partially affin’d, or leagu’d in office, — 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier. a ass 

Taqo. Touch me not so near. 220) 
I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth 
Than it should do offence to Michael Cassio ; J 
Yet, I persuade myself, to speak the truth c->" ees nate 
Shall nothing wrong him. Thus it is, general: 


216. the court and guard of safety, “the very spot 
and guarding-place of safety.” Clarke. 


218. If partially affin’d, etc., if you deviate from the 
truth either from the partiality of friendship oy from 
regard for the service to which you both belong. 
(French affiné=joined in affinity). 


220. Touch me not so near, etc. Speaking as a man 
of feeling, Iago complains that Montano’s caution has 
wounded his sensibilities, 





besides, of porate being — love 


bw A lre ust 


gratuitous. 30 | ae} 


923-224. to — him, Iago's accusation is 
delivered in the form of an apology. An English poet has 
truly said that “ the deepest wounds are given by praise.” 

24-246. Thus it is, general. “ Iago's thoroughly lying account 
of the incidents that occurred, with his art in seeming to * mince * the 

‘matter’ and make ‘it light to Cassio,’ while in fact contriving to 
give all possible heightening tonches to his misdeed, is most skilfully 
managed in this speech. It will be remembered that far from 
pursuing Roderigo and returning to the scene of the conflict, Iago 
never stirs from the spot, but remains to direct the movements of his 
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Montano and my ‘Self being in speech, ieee 
There comes a fellow erying out for help ;. 
And Cassio following him with determin’d sword, ` 
To execute upon him. ‘Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Cassio and entreats his pause ; 
Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 230 
- Lest by his clamour (as it so fell out) 
The town might fall in fright. He, swift of foot, 
Outran my purpose; and I return’d the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords, 
` And Cassio high in oath; which till to-night 235 
I ne’er might say before. When I came back 
(For this was brief) I found them elose together, 
At blow and thrust ; even as again they were 
= When yow yourself did part them. 
puppets, and prompts them in the parts which he has previously 
designed that theye should perform; and that instead of Cassio’s 
having been ‘ high in oath,” he has given vent to nothing more offensive 


in speech than the threats, ‘1’ll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle’ 
and ‘I'll knock you o'er the mazzard,’”’ (Olarke). 


226. a fellow. Roderigo. Iago shields him, for he 

has some fartther use for him. | 
228. execute upon him, wreak revenge upon him. 

this gentleman : : indicating Montano. — 

229. entreats his pause, implores him to desist, 

232. fall in fright, take alarm, become panic-stricken, 

235. Outran my purpose, outran me, so that I could» 
not accomplish my purpose. Pregnant construction, the 
rather, the sooner. 

238. at blow and thrust, at cut and thrust,-in a hand 
to hand struggle, 


b DCU : 
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More of this matter cannot I report. — 4) 73 240 
But men are men; the best sometimes forget. * 
Though Cassio did some little wrong tohim, © =- 
(As men in rage strike those that wish them best), 
Yet surely Cassio, I believe, reeeiv'd 
From him that fled some strange indignity.  ——. 246 
* Which patience could not pass.. 2 aR —— 
Oth. na: I know, Tago; 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 1 * 
Making it light to Cassio. Cassio, I love thee ; $25 
But never more be officer of mine.; — w a 
Re-enter Desdemona, attended. — ; 
Look, if my gentle love be not rais’d Gp thor -> 950 
I’ll make thee an example. LEE 
Des. What’s the matter, dear? 
Oth, All’s well now, sweeting ; come away to bed. SS san 
Sir, for your hurts, myself ‘will be your surgeon.— y 
| To Montano, who is s led off] 
Lead him off. 
Tago, look with care about the town, [)-<~ * 255 


241. Forget, forget themselves. 

244. I believe. ‘* This is said to Stren uete the effect of 
the too favourable surely.” Morel. | 

245. indignity, insult. 246, pass, tolerate. 

247. mince the matter, extenuate it, make light of it. 

252. sweeting, sweetheart. —— 

‘ Sweeting ” is a diminutive of “sweet,” as “darling” is of “ dear.” 

255. Iago from now is Othello’s lieutenant in all but the 
name. 


a 
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And silence those whom this vile brawl distracted. 
Come, Desdemona ; ’tis the soldiers’ life 
To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. 


Exeunt all but Iago and Cassio, 


Iago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Cas. Ay, past all surgery. | 260 

Iago. Marry, God forbid ! 

Cas. Reputation; reputation, reputation! Oh, I have Pfa 
lost, my reputation! I have lost the immortal part Sp) L 

“of myself, and what remains is bestial. My 

reputation, Iago, my reputation ! 265 

Jago. As I am an honest man, I thonght vou had 
received some bodily wound ; there is more sense 


259-241. Cassio, now entirely sobered by a sense of his disgrace, 
comes and laments to Iago fis loss of reputation, and curses the 
invisible spirit of wine that had stolen away his brains and transformed. 
him for a time into a beast. Iago affects to make light of the 
matter, tells him that he has been dismissed in a flash of anger, and 
points out that there are ways to recover the Moor. Cassio says it 
will be impossible for him to ask Othello for his place again, for his 
general will tell him he is a drunkard ; so Iago advises him to pnt his 
case before Desdemona, who will readily undertake a good office of this 
nature ; and predicts that the crack in their love will be made stronger 
than before. Cassio readily accepts this advice as a proof of love 
and honest kindness on Iago’s part. 


260. past all surgery, i.e., incurably, 1 irremediably. 


262. Reputation, reputation, reputation, Othello’s ` 
reproof (see 194, above) has entered his soul and he thinks 
more about his fault than about the — of his lieutengncy. 
Oh. See npte on 3. 2. 180. 


265. bestial, brutish ; see 294, below, 
a... 


— * 
4 
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à Ca 


in that than in reputation, Re uti E | 


ánd most false imposition ; oft vot SAE merit, 
and lost without deserving. You have lost no 270 


reputation at all, unless yousrepute yourself such : 

a loser, What, man! there are ways to recover 

the general agaiun. Youare but now cast in his 

mood, a punishment more in policy than in 

malice; even so as one would beat his offenceless 275 

dog to affright an imperious lion. Sue to him; t? Sp" 

again, and he’s yours. 

267. more sense in that, lago means that a bodily 
wound causes more suffering than a wound to the reputa- 
tion. ‘ Sense’’=sensation. 

269. imposition, a thing thrust upon a — to 
which he has no claim. Latin impositio, a laying on. 


The modern meaning of “imposture,” “fraud,” is later than 
Shakespeare ; hence the qualifying work false, w ‘hich now sonnds 


i. La 
tauto'ogical. 


272. What, man! Cheer up! Jago often uses man” 
in a sense like “ brother”: cp. 45, above, and 319, below. 
recover, get pack the friendship of: ep. “ lose,” 21S; 
above. | 

273. cast in his mood, dismissed in his anger, 9*"° © 

For this sense of “mood” ep. Two Gent., 4.1.51: “A gentleman, 
whom in my mood I stabb’d unto the heart.” For “cast ™ see 1, 1. 150 
and 5. 2. 327. | i 

276. beat his offenceless dog......lion., The meaning 
of this saying is “to punish a mean man in the presence 
of, and for an example to, a great one.” i 

Cassio is the dog, and. Cyprus is the lion. © The point of the 
proverb is seen in the immediately preceding words, “a punishment 
_ more in policy than in malice.” z 
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Cas. I will rather sue to be despised than to, deceive 


so good a commander with so: slight, so drunken, 
|  and-so indiscreet an officer. Drunk? and speak 280 
e parrot? and squabble swagger? swear? and 
discourse fustian with one’s own shadow’? O thou 
invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee devil |. | 
Tago. What was he that you follow’d with your 285 
sword? What had he Gene to you? 
Cas. I kfiow not. 
Ingo. Is’t possible f 
Cas. I. remember a mass of things, but nothing 
-.. distinctly; a quarrel; but nothing wherefore. : 200 
O God! ‘That men should -put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains ! | That we &' 


279. so slight, so light- -minded, so fickle an officer 
as myself, | 


281. speak parrot, talk nonsense. swageer, — the 
bully. | : — 
Yas Grater Iy: 
282. discourse fustian, utter words void of sense, 


“ Fustian ” meant originally a kind of cotton, and is said to have 
received this name from Fustat, a suburb of Cairo, -where it was 
manufactured. Cp. * bombast,” 1, 1. 13. 


with one’s own shadow: mistaking the shadow for 
a human being. TA 


290. but nothing wherefore, but I have no recollection * 
of the cause òf the quarrel. 


291-292. That men, ete. How strange, or how foolish, 
~- that men, efc. $ 
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should, with joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, 
transform ourselves into beasts! _. / 
Tago. Why, but you are now well enough. How 295 
came you thus recovered? » a 
Cas. It hath pleased the devil drunkenness to. 
give place to the devil wrath. One unperfect- 
ness shows me another, to make me frankly 
despise myself. 300 
Jago. Come, you are too severe a moraler. As the | 
time, the place, and the condition of this coun- 
try stands, I could heartily wish this — not Accs, 
befallen; but, since it is as it Is, mend it for Co 
your own good, , 305 
Cas. I will ask him for my place again; he shall 
tell me l am a drunkard! Had I as many 
mouths as Hydra, such an answer would step 


293. pleasance, pleasure, gaiety: ep. Ph — 158: 
ay outh is full o plegsance, age is full. of a 


299. -unperfectness, ‘imperfection. frankly, “openly; 
unreservedly. 


301. moraler, moralizer. 3 «44 4?" Na 

the time, the place. Cp. 213-214. Notice the delight 
Iago takes in calling to mind these unpleasant facts, by way 
of “ rubbing in ” the offence. 

306. I will ask. How shall I bring myself to ask...? 
- Hydra. This was a nine-headed monster that ravaged 
the country of Lernia, the slaying of which was* the second 
of the twelve labours of Hercules. 


Tt had nine heads, and it was said that for every head struck off 
two fresh ones instantly made their appearacce, h; 
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them all.. To be now a sensible man, by and 
by a fool, and presently a beast! O strange! 310 
Every inordinate cup is unbless’d and the in- 
eredient is a devil. A 

lago. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar crea⸗ 
ture, if it be well used ; exclaim no more against it. 
And, good lieutenant, I think you think I love you. 515 


311. every inordinate cup, each cup too many. “In- 
ordińate *=superfluous, excessive. Latin tnordinatns, not in 
order. -the ingredient, that which forms its chief ingre- 
dient, the alcohol, the-spirit. 


315. a good familiar creature. A humorous deserip- 
tion of intoxicating drink. Cp. 2 Henry IV, 2. 2.15: “the 
poor creature, small beer.” 


Cp. 4 My master took too much of the creature last night.” Dryden, 
Amphitryon, 3.1. ‘He [Whitéfield the Evangelist] seems to like a bit 
of the cretiy as wel as other folks.” Graves, Spiritual Quixote, “'Take 
off this measure...of the comfortable creature which the carnal do 
denominate brandy,” Scott, Ol Mortality. “He produced two bottles 
of brandy...so we passed the creature round, and tried all we could do 
to while away the tedions night.” M. Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log. “ You've 
been takin’ a dhrop ò’ the crathur.’ Tennyson, Tomorrow, 


The example from Othello is cited by Sir James Murray in the, 


Oxford Dictionary; and Dr. Craigie has very kindly drawn our atten- 
tion to the citation of the example from 2 Henry IV in Slang a nil tts 
Analogues (T vols.), But it is here pointed ont for the first time (as far 
as we know) that Shakespeare has two instances of this peculiar idiom. 

It should be noted that “ea” was formerly sounded asin “ great’: 
(justas “tea” rhymes with “obey” in Pope's well-known couplet), 89 
that Ingo’s pronunciation of “creature” would have the drawling sonnd 
which lends it half of its humour when we hear it pronounced by 
drouthy Irishmen or Scotchmen to-day. Cp. “cretur”. and “ crathur”’ 
in the citations from Graves and Tennyson. 


á 
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Cas, I have well approved it, sir. I drank! 
Iago, You or any man living may be drunk at a- 


time, man, Tl] tell ypu what you shall - do. 
Our general’s wife is now the general ; ;—I may 320 


say soin this respect, for that he hath devoted Tae bar 


and given up himself to the contemplation; jd beh 
mark, and denotement, of her parts and: aldity 4V 


graces ;—confess — freely to her; im- 
portune her help to pat you in your place again, 325 


She is’ of so free, $0 kind, so apt, so blessed BA. 
disposition, she holds it — in her goodness 
not. to do more than she is requested. This 
brokeh joint between you and her husband en- 
treat her to splinter; and, my fortunes against 330 


A 
2 a 
[A a sc ti’ £ 


316. ata time, at one time or other. Cp. “at a Biith,” 
212, above. È 
317. approv’d, proved. 
320. the general, i.e., the general’s general: cp. 2. 1. 74. 
323. denotement, close serutiny. 
Quarto and Folio have “deuotement ” (=devotement). 
325. confess yourself freely to her, The language is 
that of the Catholic Church, and the underlying idea is that 


of the intercession of the saints. 


“Tf Othello appears to you to be so forbidding and unappragachable, 
you will allow that Desdemona, at any rate, is gentle and easily to be 
entreated. Why not therefore go to her and ask her to act the part of 
intercessor ?”’ : 

326. so free...so apt, s0 candid,..so accessible. sO 
blessed a disposition. — this with lago’s words to 
Roderigo in 2. 1. 254, above.” AS 


329. splinter, put into splints, anal 


= 
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any lay „worth naming, this crack .of your love 
shall.crow stronger than it was before. 
Cas. You advise me well. 


Iago. L protest, in the sineerity “of lees and honest | 


kindness. 

Cas. I think it anpa ; and betimes in the morn- 335 
ing I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona 
to — for me. I-am desperate of my" 


fortunes if they check me here. J 


Tago. You are in the right. Good-night, leuten- 
* ant; L must to the watch. 340 


This word as we now use it means invariably “ shiver,” “rend into 
splinters.” 

330. any lay, any bet. ‘any wager. this crack in your 
love, . ¢-e., this breach, Sikes fracture. grow stronger : 
elliptical for “° cause it to grow stronger.” Cp. 2 Henry I F, 
4. 1. 222 : > : 

Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 


Grow stronger than before. 


Iago's metaphor takes us back to Cassio’s complaint, ab the begin- 
ning of their interview, that he was “ past all surgery ” (260). . 
335. I think it freely. “Ay, and who but the reader 
of the play could think otherwise P?” Coleridge. - 
337. to undertake for me, to intercede for me, to take 
up my cause. 
338. desperate, hopeless. check, arrest. * 


340. Iimust tothe watch. Iago had been instructed 

to patrol the town. 
342-368. This is Iago's third soliloquy. Dr. bolton sums it up as “ 
_zhapsody of” selt-appreciation: "—Tago is delighted at his own cleverness 
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Cas. Good-night, honest Iago. = * * Erit. 
Jago. And what’s he then that says I play the villain %7- * 
When this advice is free I give and honest, 


4” Probal to thinking, and indeed the course | i 
— win the Moor again? For G — — rm «ly 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue á i Lo R ar 
In any honest suit ; she’s fram ‘das ffuitfal- ai ota 
As the free elements. And then for her, i — ARTO 
To win, the Moor, were’t to Adondee his is i tbsp 


J— > 
» 


All séala and ave of rededmed © sin, Era 2 p50 xg, 


in being able to give his extremely treacherous advice to Cassio such 
an appearance of honesty and plausibility. When he asks himself,— 
What’s he then that says I play the villain ?— 
we can almost imagine Mr. Hyde standing in front of his mirror and 
beholding in it, instead of his own deformed features, the radiant form 
of Dr. Jekyll the philanthropist (cp. note on 4. 2 134). ° 
The inner workings of the arch-villain’s mind are nowhere. more — 
clearly disclosed than in this monologue. Now for the first time the 
whole sweep of his plot is revealed to himself as he thinks over the 
complications to which Desdemona’s honest mediation can be made to 
lend—and he sees that his net will be big enough to enclose all his 
a victims at once within its meshes. | 
From whence conld such an infernal idea have arisen but from the 
pit of hell? Iago, it must be allowed, gives the devils their full share 
in the glory of it (356). 
344. probal to thinking, easy of belief. 
“ Probal ” is found only here: it seems to be an abbreviation of 
* probable” or “ provable.” 


346. inclining, easily moved to pity. - . 

347. as fruitful...elements, ‘ liberal, bounteous as the 
elements, out of which all things are produced.”  (Johnson.) 

350. All seals..:sin, the holiest rites of his religion. 


TY 
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His Soul is so enfetter’d to her love, 


That she may make, unmake,.do what she list, 4 
Even as her appetite shall play the god ` Ty 

f With his weak function: -How am-I then a villain 
To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, 355 - 
Directly to his good? Divinity of hell P= © OY te 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, ` na Panes 


J * 


They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 

= » As I do now; for whiles this honest fool -~ —— 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes Yee o00 — 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
Pll péur this pestilence into his ear, 


351. enfetter’d, fettered.. —— 


This play contains an unusual number of words of this formation 
(‘‘enshelter’d,” ‘‘ embay’d,” *“ enchafed,’’ “ ensteep’d,” “enclog,” and 
‘‘enmésh "—and others in later scenes). 

354. Even as...function, according as her caprice shall 
exercise its fasfination over his weaker nature. 

355. this parallel course, “this course level or even 
with his design” (Johnson). 

356. Divinity of hell! An invocation of the powers and » 
workings of the infernal world. See note on 1. 3. 364, above 

“ Tle recognizes the full devilry of his project without being induced 
to hesitate for a moment about carrying it into effect.”’ Miller. 

357. When devils...put on,“ When devils mean to 
instigate men to commit the most atrocious crimes ”( Malone). 

For ** put on” =" instigate’ cp.“ putting on,” 2. 1. 313; and for 
“ suggest” =; tempt,” cp. Two Gent. 3. 1. 34: “ Tender youth is soon 
suggested.” * 

360. Plies, solicits: cp. 4. 1. 107. repair, renew, restore. | 
361. this pes tilence, this poisonous fabrication. oug 4 yo USP 
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-That she repeals him for her —* — —⸗ 
And by how much she strives to-do him good, 
She shall undo her credit withthe Moor, — BS, 


i A 
a 's * I i ‘ 
i AA, gq hals J * 


So will I turn her virtue into pitch, © pinto 
And out of her own goodness make the net $- < a sda * 
That shall enmesh them all. -56 


* oe 
Re-enter Roderigo. 


- Us How now; Roderigo! 
SALIAN AA WAT ET, 
here in the chase, “not like a 


| ipa ak 
Rod. I do Follow 


lago's figure suggests Lucianus’ literal dropping of poon into the 
king’s ear in Hamlet. 
565. repeals him, demands his recall. French rappeler, 
to recall. 
354. by how much, the more...the more. 
366. pitch, a substance resembling tar ; the syrħbol of 


moral foulness. 


368. enmesh them all. The ficure of the spider 
(2. 1.169) returns to the speaker’s mind. P MANBAA 


* Tago's mind is evermore spinning out its own contents.” Hudson. 
His web is visibly widening ont, and he hopes to entangle all his 
victims within it. ` 
388.394. "l'his is Roderigo’s third interview with Iago. He is still 
wincing under the blows he had received from Cassio’s cndgel, and 
has come to complain that, in spite of all the money he has spent, 
he has made no progress in his love-suit.—This interview gives us our 
first indication of “ long-time,” about which so much has been written 
“by critics. —Iago bids Roderigo have patience, for everything is going on 
In exchange for his very small hurt, he has cashiered Cassio ; 
and if he only allows things to ripen ho will soon see the realization of 
his utmost hopes. Iago compares his method of working to that of 


well. 


Nature, whose processes cannot be harried, . 
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hound‘ that hunts, but one that fills up the ery. 370 
My money is almost spent; I have been to- 
night exceedingly well cudgelled; and I think #rAe? 
“the issue will be, I shall have so much experience 

for my pains; „and so, with no money at all 

and a little more wit, return againto Venice. | 375 
Tago. How poor are they that have not patience! 

What wound did ever heal but by decrees ? 
Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by witch- 


craft 5 
And wit depends on dilatory time. wler posed 
Does’t fot go well? Cassio hath beaten thee, 380 


And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashbier'd 


Cassio. 


570. the ery. This term usually means a pack of hounds, 
so called from their bark; bunt here the word means the bark 
itself. : | 

“A hound that fills up the cry is not for haunting, but one who is 
in the pack for his voice alone. In those days a hound with fine voice 
was greatly appreciated.” Hart. | 

In 2. 1. 312. Ingo had made nee of this hunting metaphor to 
describes Roderigo’s pursuit of Desdemona, and Roderigo uses it now 
about himself. His object in coming to Cyprus was certainly some- 
thing more than “ to fill up the cry.’ 

378. wework by wit. The inner meaning of this is lost yee 
Roderigo, but is understood by the audience. (Stage irony. )—T he * 
has a professional touch about it. not by witchcraft. Iago is too 
intellectually prond to be a quack—he works (to borrow from Carlyle). 
“í in the finitnde of the known, not in the infinitude of the unknown "’ 


379. dilatory, slow-moving, 
381. ‘hast cashier’d Cassio. - Roderigo now haste this 
for the firsttime, and it is great news to him. Ate akg AE eee» 
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DE “opis rr 
kd 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, 
Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. 
Content thyself a while. By the mass, ‘tis morn- 
à 3 kti OF Part A Be r 
m3 } ` : . a 
Pleasure and action make the hours seem short. 385 
. . Li * 
Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted. wtp 
= ' o '” . 
Away, I sav; thou shall know more herealter. 
Nay, get thee gone. [rit Roderigo.| Two 
things are to be dene: 
My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress ; 


Vll set her on; 390 


“ Roderigo shows delight at this, and is anxious to learn the 
particulars, but Lazo urges him to go; then with triumphant haste 
speaks the coaclading lines.” Booth (the actor). 

382. grow fair against the sun—just like frojt on a 
garden wall. . 

383. fruits...first, first-fruits, our earliest success, viz., 
the dismissal of Cassio. 

‘Tago wants to possess Roderigo’s mind with the triumph that 
has crowned their first step, that from thence he may take heart and 
hope for the rest of their course.” Hudson. 

384. By the mass. ‘This sacramental oath is from the 
Quarto: the Folio has substitued “ In troth.” See note 
on Ll. 1. 4. 

386. Retire thee, withdraw thyself. Reflexive, Cp. 
French se retirer. | 

where thou art billeted, where your quarters have been 
assigned you. A military phrase. 

389. move for Cassio, plead Cassio’s cause (which she 
will do, but not as his accomplice). tae 

-9 
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Myself the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And briog him jump when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife. Ay, that’s the way ; 


7 
j 


ws" Dull not device by coldhess and delay. , Bact. 


7 
i v 
< = 
~ ‘ — 
» "Ss 
é 


“391, Myself the while, etc.. and meanwhile it must be 
my part, etc, He is revolving the plot in his mind. 
392. jump, exactly : see note on 1. 5. 5, above. 
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Act Third 
‘Scene | 
[Before the castle.) . 


Enter Cassio, with Musicians. 


Cas. Masters, play here; I will content your palus — » 


Something that’s brief; and bid “ Good morrow, 
general.” | They play. — 


E nter Clown. 


Clo. Why, masters, have your instruments been 
in. Naples, that they speak i’ the nose thus? 
1. Mus. How, sir, how? 5 


æ 
This scene takes place in front of the castle on the morning 
following Othello’s arrival in Cyprus. Acting on Iago’s advice, 
Cassio has come hither to ask Emilia to give him advantage of some 
brief discourse with Desdemona alone. He brings with him a band 
of musicians, by way of compliment to the newly-married pair, but 
the clown orders them to put up their pipes and be gone. 
Iago now appears upon the scene and undertakes to draw the Moor 
out of the way during Cassio’s interview with Desdemona that their 
converse and business may be more free. Thereupon Emilia comes 
out of the castle and invites Cassio to enter. 
1. Masters : a polite form of address to inferiors, 
Cp. Hamlet (to the Players): You are welcome, masters. (Hamlet, 
2. 2, 440). | M 
tent your pains, pay you for your trouble. 
bid “ Good morrow, - general, ’ d.e., greet the general 
with a good- morning song “* bid ”=wish, as ia “ to bid one 
welcome.” — * 
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s 
Clo. Are these, I pray you, wind-instruments ? 
1. Mus. Ay, marry, are they, sir. 
Clo. O, thereby hangs a tail. 
T Mus. Whereby hangs a tak, sir? 
Clo. Marry, sir, by many a wind-instrument that 10 
I know. But, masters, here’s money for yeu; 
and the general so likes vour müsie, that ho 
desires you, for ioves sake, to make no more 
noise with it. l 
1. Mus. Well, sir, we will not. 15 
Clo. IF vou kave any musie that may not be heard, 
tot again; but, as they say, to hear music 
the weneral does not greatly care. 
1. Mus. We have none such, sir. 
Clo. Then put up your pipes in your bag, and hie- 20 
away. Go, vanish into air, away ! 
. 


Erennt Musicians, 


“ The custom of awaking a couple the morning after the marriage 
with a concert of music is of old standing ” (Brand, Pup. Ant.). 


8. 0, thereby hangs a tail. The clown quibbles on 
i tale ” and “tail.” 

The expression “ thereby hangs a tale ’ occurs also in Shrew, 4. 1. 60 
antl As You Like It, 2. 7. 28, where the sense it conveys isthat some bit 
of gossip or scandal is connected with the matter being spoken abont. 

13. for love’s sake. A phrase of adjnration or entreaty. 

The Quarto has “ of all loves “ —“ the prettier phrase,” says Knight. 

17. to’tagain. It has been suggested that there is a 
play here on “ toot again.” 

20. put up your pipes, etc. This was a stereotyped 

expression (nat even yet quite obsolete) dating probably from the 

snecess of Romed and Juliet. The musicians hired to play at Juliet’s 
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Cas. Dost thou hear, mine honest friend ? | 

Clo. No. I hear not your honest friend; I hear 
you. : 

Cas. Prithee, keep up thy ‘lets. ‘There’s a poor 25 
piece of gold for thee. If the ventlewoman that 
attends the general’s wife be stirring, t tell ll her 
there’s one Cassio entreats her a little favour “of 
speech. Wilt thou do this ? 

Clo, She is stirring, sir. If she will stir hither, 40 
I shall seem to notify unto her. . 

[Do, good my friend.] Ewit Clown. 


Enter lago. 


In happy time, Iago. 
Tago. You have not been a-bed, then ? 


wedding-feast, on hearing that ske had died that —— left the 
house of the Capulets with the stoical remark, “ Faith, we must put 
up our pipes, and be gone” (+. 5. 96). J 

25. thy quillets, thy quips or quibbles. The stock-in- 
trade of the clown. 

26. ‘This piece of gold is not to pay for the quillets. 
but to procure access to Desdemona. 

31. seem to notify. & An idiom intended to round off 
the angles of a too explicit statement.” 

In Shakespeare we find the phrase only in the mouths of the clowns. 
Cp. Mids. N. Dream, 3.1. 19: “let the prologue seem to say”; and 
Merch. of Venice, 2. 4. 11: “it shall seem to signify.” 

32. In happy time, well met; a greefing to a person 
whom one has been wanting to see. | 

33. You have not been a-bed; then? * Cassio’s not 
having been to bed on this night is an indication of his 
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Cas. Why, nò; the day kad broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, Iago, 35 
To send in to your wife. My suit to her 
As, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 


Tago. I'll send her to you presently ; 
And PII devise a nfean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and business 40 


May be more free. 
Cas. I humbly thank you for’t. [Æxit Jago.) I never 

knew | 

A Florentine more kind and honest. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. Good morrow, good lieutenant. I am sorry 

For your displeasure ; but all will sure be well. 4.5 

ad = 

anxiety, and lago’s question is a manifestation of his malevo- 
lence cloaked with ati appearance of concern.” Goll. 

39. amean, a means. Shakespeare sometimes uses 
the singular form and sometimes the plural: cp. 477, below. 

43. a Florentine. Iago was a Venetian, and Cassio a 
Florentine. 

Steevens writes :*“ All that Cassio means to say is, ‘I never 
experienced more honesty and kindness even in any of my countrymen 
than in this man.” This may be right, bnt it seems to throw more 
stress upon “ A Florentine ™” than the rhythm can bear, 

44-53. Emilia points out that Cassio’s interference is quite unneces- 
sary, seeing he has already got a warm-hearted partisan in Desdemona. 
Had Cassio been content to let well alone, Iago’s plot would have been 
nipped in the bnd. 

) 45. Your displeasure, the displeasure’ yon have 
incurred from Qthello. Objective genitive, © —. 
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The general and his wife are talking of-it;, s 
And she speaks for you stoutly. The Moor replies, 
That he you hurt is of great fame in Cyprus — 
And great affinity, and that in wholesome wisdom 
He might not but refuse you; but he protests 
| he loves you, | 50 
And needs no other suitor but his likings 
[To take the safest occasion by the front | 
To bring you in again. | 
Tas. Yet I beseech you, 
If you think fit, or that it may be done, ? 
Give me advantage of some brief discourse * 55 
With Desdemon alone. 
Emil. Pray you, come in. 


49-50. affinity, family connection. in wholesome 
wisdom...refuse you, tê, were he to act simply as 
prudential motives prompt him to do, he would have to 
refuse your request out of regard for the powerful family of 
the Montanoes. 

51. his liking’s, his inclinations. | 

The rent is not irreparable; and we learn that Othello would be 

only too glad of a fair excuse to reinstate his friend. 

52, the safest occasion, the fittest opportunity. the 
front. the forehead. 

Like Father Time, occasion is here figured with a lock of hair in 
front: ep. the saying “ Take time by the forelock.” The French equi- 
valent for this was probably in Shakespeare's mind = “ prendre 
„Poccasion aux cheveux.” 


56. Desdemon. The Folios have this form six times 
for the sake of the metre, but the Quartos always read 
“ Desdemona.” 

57. bestow you, conduct you to a place., ’ 
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= TI will bestow you «where you shall have time 
To speak your hosom freely. 
Cas. | E am much bound to you. 
2 [They enter the castle together. | 





Scene Il 
[A room in the castle.) 
Enler Othello, Iago and Gentlemen. 


Oth. ETA Iago papers.) These letters give, Iago, to 
the pilot ; 
And by him do my duties to Senate. 
That done, I will be walking on the works ; 
Repair there to me. 


58. to speak your bosem freely, to have a confidential 
talk without risk of interruption from Othello. 


Othello sends off his first dispatches to the Venetian senate, and 
then proposes to go out of doors on a round of mapection: taking Jago 
(see note on 2. 3. 255) and some others along with him. There is no 
fighting to be done, seeing that their enemies are drowned ; but Othello, 
as Shakespeare portrays his hero, is a man of action whom it would be 
Qifficult to imagine for any length of time without his hands full 
of work. So onthe morning after his landing at Cyprus we see him 
~ about to apply himself to the task of strengthening the defences 


of the island (which “ altogether lacked the abilities that Rhodes was | 


dressed in,’ 1. 3. 24.26), in view of possible future assaults bv the 
Turkish foe. 

2. domy duties, convey my respectful greetings. 

3. the works, the fortifications. 

+. Repair thee, betake thyself. 


— 
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$ z e ` i — 
lago. — Well, my good lord, II do’t. 
Oth. This fortification, gentlemen, shall we see’t ? 5 
Gent. We’ll wait upon your lordship.  Brennt. 
Ne ba? f 5 > 
Scene Ill — 
[The garden of the castle.) 
Enter Desdemona, Cassio, and Emiltia. 
2 
Des. Be thou assur’d, good Cassio, I will do | 
All my abilities in thy behalf. — 
Emil. Good madam, do. I warrant it grieves my 


husband OS ww Le 
As if the cause were his. x 
Des. O, that’s an honest fellow. Do not doubt, Cassio, 5 
But I will have my lord and you again j 
As friendly as you were, 5 
Cus. Bounteous madam, Cue sic 
Whatever shall become of Michael Cassĩo, 7% Anat Ne 
He’s never anything but your true servant. ; fe 8* (ee 
ys UOA J | sk 


1-34. Cassio, having been udmitted by Emilia into Desdemona’s 
presence, bas been pressing his case for his reinstate ment He believes 
that Othello, whom he is afraid to face this morning, is safely out of 


> the way; and it comes as a shock to him when Emilia suddenly 


-~ announces her lord’s approach. 


2. All my abilities, all that it lies in my power to do. 
3. grieves my husband. Cp. Othello’s words (2. S L747) 2: 
Honest Iago, that looks dead with grieving. | 
Even Emilia completely fails to” see through her husband’s mask of 


hypocrisy. i 
5. Do not doubt... But. Vo not have any-fear but that. 
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: | 


” Des. I know’t ; I thank you. You do love my 
lord ; | 10 
Follies known him long; and be you well 
assur’d ; 
He shall in strangeness stand no farther off 
Than in a politic distance. 
Cas. ; Ay, but, lady, 
That policy may either last so long, 
Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet, 15 
* O* breed itself so out of circumstances, 
That, I being absent and my place suppli’d, 
My general will forget my love and service. 
Des. Do not doubt that; before Emilia here 


— 


12. He shall...distance, he will show coldness to- 
wards, you only so long as reasons of wise policy make it 
necessary for him to do so 

For this use ef strangeness=aloofness of manner, inaccessibility, 
cp. OC. of Errors, 5. 1. 295. 
Why look yon strange on me ? You know me well. 


13-18. “That policy or plan of his to keep me out of office may 
persist so long, it may either be just kept alive by slight and scanty 
considerations, or it mag find increased justification in accidental turns 
of events, to stchan extent that in my absence and with my place filled 
by another, the general will forget all about me, my loyalty, and my 
past service,” Imperial Shakespeare. i 


19-23. Coleridge sees in this next speeeh “ the over-zeal of innocence 
in Desdemona.’’—She is touched to the heart by Cassio’s distress, and 


she espouses his cause with all the warmth of her sensitive and 


responsive nature. She has that nice appreciation of others’ feelings 
which we are told belongs of right exclusively to women—and nobody 
was better aware of this soft side of Desdemona than the traitor Ingo 


(2. 3, 346), ` 


7 
- 
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| TES YPN wyi ? | . 
I give thee warrant of thy — Assure thee, 20 


I’ll watch him tame, and talk him out of pa- sy ove 
l tience; 9 talt be ondin iat Pte a 
20. Assure thee, rest assured. r 
23. Tl watch him tame. I will keep him from sleep 


until I make him tame. Pregnant construction. 


“ Tt is said that the ferocity of beasts, insuperable and irreclaifnable 
by any other means, is subdued by keeping them from sleep.” 
Johnson. Steevens is more specific: “ Hawks and other birds nre 
tamed by keeping them from sleep, and it is to the management of 
these that Shakespeare allandes.” Later in the scene (260) Othéllo 
compares Desdemona to a “ haggard" (as an untamed hawk was 
called). How strange if Desdemona (anticipating his figure? should 
» here compare Othello himself to a haggard ! 

[n the days when falconry was a universgl sport, untractable wives 
were often likened to untamed hawks. Petruchio compares his shrewish 
wife to a “ haggard,” and it will be remembered that one Of his means | 
of making his Katharina tame was to deprive her of sleep (T. of the 
Shrew, 4. 1.196 ff.). Pandarus says to Cressida, “ What, you must be 
watched ere von be made tame, must you 2” (T: & C., 3. 2.46). So, in 


_ Gartwright’s Errant Lady, “ We'll keep you, As they do hawks, 


> 


watching until you leave Your wildness.” Again, in Monstew) D' Olive, 
* Your only way to deal with women and parrots is to keep them 
waking.” Hart quotes from Choice, Chance, and Change (1606) : 
“ Who will not watch his hawk will never reclaim her.” 

In every instance we have ever come across, itis always a wife— 
never a husband— who is compared toa wild hawk; the reason, of course, 
being that only the female bird is employed for sport. Johnson, whose 
references to falconry are singularly full and accurate (see his note 
on 263, below), evidently felt some awkwardness about likening 
Othello ton female bird and hence his deviation—whether right or 
wrong—from the usual explanation. 


If I do vow a friendship, TIl pe rm it Le Eiro Few * 
To the last T My lord Kin tendat hua ban 
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His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift ; 

LPH intermingle everything he does 25 
With Cassio’s suit. Therefore be merry; Cassio ; 

For thy solicitor shall rather die a%¢a\ thee “tes Yow 
Than give thy cause away. 


Enter Othelfo and Tago. | Wor some time they remain ` J 
al a distance. | s 


Emil. Madam, here comes my lord. | | : 

Cas. ‘Madam, IM take my leave.)! donl i ba ale 30 

Des. Why, stay, and hear me speak. 

Cas. Madam, not now ; I am very ill at ease. Gort” A 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

Des. Well, do your discretion. 2 Kait Cassto. 


* 
. 24. his board a shrift, his table shall be turned into 


a confessional. 


Similarly Adriana proposes to turn Antipholus’ board into a shrift - 
C. of Errors, 2. 2. 210. 


27. shall rather die. ‘See quotation from Raleigh 
given on p. 84. 


Stage-direction. The bracketed words are found in most editions” i 
since Theobald. Actors on the Shakespearian stage, entering from the 
rear, had some distance to advance before they could begin to speak. 
Hence we often come across the words: “ Lo, where he comes'!”’ 
Cp. 330, and 4. 1. 100, below. 


fago, knowing that Cassio must now be closeted with Desdemona, 
brings back Othello (who little suspects that he is being “Ted by the 
nose as — as asses are,” 1. 3. 407) from his round of 
inspection “ jump where he may Cassio fird — his wife” (2. 4 


3. 391). Le 
222 — er a date, i 
33. purposes, affairs. concerns. F adit — wi Jim — 
s4 “Ghat . 


~> 
è > 
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Tago. Ha ! I like not that. Rira ab behavtorer 
Oth. What does thou say? 35 
Iago. Nothing, my lord ; or if—I know not what. 
— Oth. Was not that Cassio parted fyom my wife ? 
~* Tle had been up all night — had been drunk—cnshiered. He sees 
———— coming —his heart sinka—nond he retreats m shame and fear— 
unfit for his own purposes.” Christopher North, 

34.459. This section forms what is nenally spoken of as the Src- 
orsrieN SCEX¥, wherein lies the essence of the plot. : Dr. Moulten’s 
anniysi+ of this part of the play is as follows : * 

“ Iago's skill in this is a skill that sours above analysis. Tt is easy 
to note the indirectuess and affected unwillingness of his hints - how he 
dares to sail close to the wind, admitting -bis own tendeney to Over- 
ecrupulonsness (145), nnd even, when Othello begins to boil over, 
warning him against jealousy (165) : 

—the green-eyed monster which doth mock ¢ 
à The ment it feeds on. 
Or how he covers the weakness of hig actual case agninst Desde- 
mona until Othello is frantic with suspense, and would sooner hear 
evil than nothing; how he recalls Brabantio’s warhing, and makes 
Othello’s sure ground of trust—Desdemona’s strange preference for 
himself (206, 229)—a suggestion of rank will and intemperate nature. 
When the suffering Othello turns upon Tago (368)— 
er Tf thou dost slander her and torture me, 


Ai ia 
Never pray more ; abandon all remorse— 


tage flings up office and everything (375), thns utilising Othello’s 
J outburst in order to speak from the standpoint of injured friendship. 

Finally, when the whole is complete, and Othello breaks into an oath 
of vengeance, the astute plotter allows himself to be swept away by 
_ the tempest he has raised, and kneeling down (462) includes himeelf 
in Othello’s vow.” Shakespeare as a Dramat ic Artist, p. 242. 


d 35, Ha! Ilike that! not. This is the first drop of 
“the leperous distilment “ which Iago is now to convey 
_ into the porches of Othello’s ear. Cp. 2. 3, 362. o 


: I have be re, 
A man Mixtlintoniokes ta your disp easuire. 
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lago. ‘Cassio, my lord ! No, sure, I cannot think it, 
That he would steal aw ‘ay So guilty-like, 
— your coming. 


Oth. i I do believe *twas he. . 


| Des. How now; my lord ! 


een talking with,a suitor here, * 
ct 


Oth. Who is’t you mean ? 


Aaa 


+0 


aA LAS $i 


Des. Why, your lieutenant, Cassio. tS nee my lord, — * 


| 
*If I have any grace or ‘power to n 
His present reconciliation take ; 
For if ] e be not one that truly loves you, 


ve you, iy | 


OV ‘te Jee⸗ pa 


ud 
That e rs “ta ‘Te ignorance and pot in cunning, W teen a 


I have no > ndgem tht ta a ari Honest face. 


F prithee, call him back. 
Oth. Went he henee now ? 


Des. Yes, faith; so humb] d 4 * 


Wa Grej 
* That be ath” left part of yoy grief — me, | 
To suffer with him. Good love, call him back. 


Oth. Not now, sweet Desdemon ; some other time. 
Des. But shall’t be shortly ? "ee 


PEF f L las 


50 


= 


55 
—84 


a 


Oth. The sooner, sweet j fon —— ite 
“4 


Des, Shall’t be to-night at supper ? 


Oth. No, not — 


39. stealaway. The Quarto has ** sneake away. suut 
43. in your displeasure, owing tø the loss of your 


> 


favour. 


47. His present...take, “accept the submission he 


makes in order to be reconciled ” (Johnson), 
49. “not in cunning, not knowingly. 





Meng 
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Des. To-morrow dinner, then ? 
Oth. I shall not dine at home ; 
I meet the captains at the citadel. 
Des. Why, then, to-morrow fight; on Tuesday 
morn ; | 60 
On Tuesday noon, or night; one Wednesday 
morn. 
I prithee, name the time, but let it. not 
Exceed three days. In faith, he’s pevitent;« 
And yet his trespass, in our common reason— 
Save that, they say, the wars must make ex- 
ample 65 
Out of their best—is not almost a fault 
To incur a private check. When shall he 
come? e 
Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my soul, 
What you would ask me, that I should deny, 


53. To-morrow dinner, ‘. i.e., to-morrow at noon. Cp. C. 
of Errors, 1. 2. 40. 

63. three days. Desdemona’s speech reflects the 
anxiety Cassio had expressed lest his general after a short 
time should forget his love and services (13-18). 

64. in our common reason, č.2., as drunkenness is rated 
among us: ep. 2. 3. 318. 

' 65. the wars...best, “ The severity of military djscipline must 
not spare the best men of the army, when their punishment may afford 
a wholesome example * (Johnson). } 

66. not almost: --check, hardly serions enopgh to de- 

serve a private reprimand. ^ = T oS.. + * = | 
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Or stand “so mammering on. What! 
Michael Cassio, 70 

That came d-wooing with you, and so many a 
time, 

When I have spokes of you dispraisinely, 

Hath ta’en vour part,—to have so much to-do 

Yo bring iim in! Trust me, 1 could do 


múch o suck a Pasay 
Oth. Prithee, no more: let him come when hie 
oO all: os 
I will deny thee nothing. J © tois] le 7 hun 
Des. i Why, this is not a boon, 


70. stand so mammering Oli, t:e; hesitate as to 
whether you are to grant or refuse my request. ae Cani 3 
Cp. “I stand in doubt, or in a manimertng between hope and fear.” 


Palsgrave, Acolastus (1540). ““ Neither stand ina mammering whether 
it be best to depgrt or not.” Lyly’s Puphues. 


71. came a-wooing with you. She only intends to say 
that Cassio “ played propriety” (or “ ceooseberry *): that 
he “acted as chaperon’’—though her words taken too 
literally might mean that he came to court her on his own 
account. 

"2 When I...dispraisingly. “As if she ever spoke of him 
dispraisingly !—except, perhaps, for the pleasure of having her ears 
filled with his praises by one who ‘had known him long.’” Lady 
Martin. Mrs. Cowden —— (Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines, 


p. 363) speaks of this as “an ostentation of dislike assumed -to 
veil an incfeasing secret preference.” : 


73. to have...him in! To think that I should have s0 
much trouble to persuade you to give him his a 


76. nota boon, not to be reckoned as a boon 





* i. 


Oh. BLANK 4 t kó 


Des. 


Oth 


Des. 
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‘Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you 


warm, 
Or sue to you to doa peculiar profit s 
To your own person. Nay, when I have a 

suit * 80 


Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poise and (difficult wel ram re gutak 
And fearful to be granted." pi et hed ‘eae U no P 
__ I will deny thee nothieg tonnille e 
n 

Wharton, I do beseech “thee, grant fhe this, Pe qtenes 
To leave me but a little to myself. ; 85 
Shall I deny you? No. Farewell, my lord. 
. Farewell, my Desdemona; Pll come to thee 

straight. Us mie hi “ . 


Emilia, come. — as your fancies teach you ; 9° AP 4% 
© 
Whate’er you be, I am obedient. l — ogee 


Exveunt Desdemona awd Emilia. 


77. ’Tisas I etc. It isas if I should entreat you to do 
something for your own advantage. 


79-80. peculiar=r elating to yourself, ©» 


The words to your own person are therefore ——— 


are 


81. to touch, to test, to bring to the proof—as metals 


tested with a touchstone. 


Cp. “a counterfeit......... which being touched and tried, proves 
valueless. » K, John, 3.1. 100. 


82. poise. “This word, besides the sense of ‘ weight,’ 


ta mien, ‘importance,’ includes that of ‘nice balance,’ 


‘ careful adjustment,’ as ‘by scales” (Clarke). * 


10 
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bes by nets Oy 
~ Oth. Excellent wretph t ! Perdition catch my soul- 90 
ecò || But Í do love thee | and when {I — thee n not, —9 wf Aves 
wh. ‘Chaos is come again. Korka- lor A We 
lago. My noble lord,— , be butt ae Ao vk Tee 
“Oth. What dost thou say, Iago? — 
Tago. Did M icbae! Cassio, when you woo’d my. lady, 
Know of your love” 95 
Oth. He did, from first to fast: Why dost thou 
ask ? 
Jago. Bfit for a satisfaction of my thought ; pu ot kor 72 ie. 
No further harm. YH roe Bone tiyg Gb heb 
OLA. Why of thy thought, Iago ? 
lago. 1 did not think he bad been acquainted with 
her. 
Oh. O, yes; and went between us very oft. 100 
Jugo Indeed! hno ey gpt | pro I lea 
—— = lira À h i 


90. wretch. This word is still used in rural England 
as a term of endearment, sympathy, or compassion. 

Cp. “I set a deal of store by Lucy, poor wratch.” Rustic Speech, 
"pros. ` 
Perdition catch my soul. A strong formula of asseve- 
ration. | 

91. when......Chaos is come again, if ever I should 
have ceased to love thee, Chaos will have come again; 

Chaos was the state of disorder preceding the creation ; and Othello 
means that, should he ever lose the love of Desdemona, such a condi- 
tion of things would be reflected in his inner world of man—*“ there 
would be nothing in his mind” (as Johnson puts it) “ but discord, 
tumult, perturbation, and confusion.” 

101. Indeed ! Mr. Earle in his Philology . of thé 
English Tongue, says that there is not a more condensed 


⸗ . 
d i 
PEN .. a — 
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Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed. Discern’st thou aught 1 in that ? 
Is he not honest ? r 
lago. Honest, my lord? 
Oh, „Honest ! ay, honest. —— 
lago. My lord, for aught I know. ~~ | 
Oti. What dost thou think ? ~ r 
layo. Think, my lord? eo Pepin A — 
Oth. Think, my lord ! 10 
By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were some monster in his thoughe 





interjection in the whole of English literature thaf this one, 
here uttered by lago. 
‘Ie contains in it the gist of the ‘chief action of the play, and it 
implies all that the plot developes.”’ ) 
103. honest. This word has two distinct senses in our 
play: (1) “respectable,” “ honourable,” “sterling,” 
it refers to Jago; (2) “chaste,” ‘*modest,” “loyal to wed- 


where 


lock,” where it refers to Cassio or Desdemona.» 

Othello uses the word in sense (1) when he says (referring to 
Iago) An honest man he is ” (5. 2. 148), and in sense (2) when he 
says, “ Why then, I think, Cassio’s an honest man” (129, below). 

104. for aught I know. “lago does not answer * no,’ 
by which he would take upon himself the burden of evidence ; 
he does not answer ‘ yes,’ by which the Moor would at once 
feel reassured. He gives just the very worst answer 
possible.” Go, sreminal Typi in Shakespeare, p. 242. 

107. some monster in his thought. This is the 
monster which was engendered in lago’s mind at the end of 
tbe soliloquy in Act I. 

The monster is now coming to birth, and we shall see how Iago 
will employ the instrumentality of Othello himself to bring it forth 
- into the light of day. — 2 
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Too hideous tô be shown.—Thou dost mean 





something. 

I heard thee say even now, tnou lik’st not 
that, 5 

When Cassio left my wife. What didst not 
like? | 110 

And er! A thee he was of my counsel, * 

Of my whole course of wooing, thou criedst, 
«Indeed !” 

Afid didst contract and purse thy brow to- 
gether, 

As if thou then hadst simt up in thy brain 

Some horrible coneeit. If thou dost love me, 115 


Show me thy thought. 
Jago. My‘lord, you know 1 love you. 
Oth. - I think thou dost ; 


113. contract and purse thy brows. Both words 


mean “tiohten,” “* draw into wrinkles >. the facial gesture, _ 
TJA YAP 


E7 


expressive of suspicion and secrecy. Lov tia | 

We do not tighten up the strings a our purses eae we A re 
something inside worth keeping in safe custody. So too presumably 
with our minds. 

Bacon tells us that “if a mau be thonght secret, it inviteth dis- 
covery ; as the more close air sucketh in the more open” (Of Simula- 
tion and Dissimulation). Again he says (and how well Iago understands 
this artifice!) ‘‘ Because it works better when anything seemeth to be 
gotten from you by question than if you offer it of yourself, you may 
lay a bait for a question, by showing another visage and countenance 
than you were wont; to the end, to give occasion for the party to ask 


what the matter is of this change.” (Of Cunning. ) 
115. “conceit, idea, conception. 


y= 
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And, for I know thot’rt full of love and — 
honesty, PAg 
And weigh’st thy words before thou giv "st 2 
them breath,’ | 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the 
more; 120 


For such things in a false —— 

Are tricks of custom ; but in a man that’s just 

They’re close delations, working from the heegt 

That passion cannot rule. ~~ 7) oh js He ave 
Tago. For Michael Cassio; x 


—— 


120. these stops ofthine; these ominous pauses in 
your speech. Iago's reticence has the effect of a rerelation. 
` 122, tricks of pnatom: Again it is Bacon w ne i 


(Ades 


“r 


Iago’s best interpreter: "o'r gq Mus hgk 
“The breaking off in the midst of that one was abont to say, as if 
he took himself up, breeds a greater appetite, in “him with whom 


vou confer, to know more.” (Of Cunning.) — F l 
123. close, secret. delations, accusings, intimations, 
informations. Latin, delatio, a denunciation. 


Johnson gives the following paraphrase: “..,occult and secret 


accusntions, working involuntarily from the heart, which, though 
resolved to conceal the fault, cannot rule its passion of resentment.” 

[t was Johnson who proposed to read ‘“delations ” (the generally 
necepted text) in place of “dilations” in the Folio; the Quarto has 
= denotements.” 


123-124. Working from.........rule. “Either (a) * 
‘working from the heart that cannot control ‘its passion of = 
venevous indignation ' [cp. Johnson, above] ; or (b) * working ) 
from the heart that passionate impulse cannot move to speak 
out unadvisedly.’”’ (Clarke.) | | aE 7 

124. For, as for, with respect to. 





=" 
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I dare be sworn—I — that he is honest. 125 
Oth. I think so too. a be. Srey WES 
Tago. S * we T Men should be what they seem ;™ 
Or those that be not, would they might seem DS 
none! M= Tora $ 


Oth. Certain, men should be what they seem. 

Tago. Why, then, 7 think Cassio’s an honest man. 

Oth, Nay, yet there’s more in this. | 150 
I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 


4 
E 
Pr. S7 - - + 


125. sworn—“ Tago is supposed to pause at ‘sworn, 
and correct himself, as if he were speaking with the most 
scrupulous eandour.” (Hudson, ) 


127. seem none. Either (a) not seem honest men; or, 
*(b) no longer seem (or bear the shape of) men. 

128. Certain, certainly. should * are morally bound 
to be. 


129. Why then......... honest man. Iago wilfully 
mistakes Othello’s meaning, taking “should be” im the 
sense it has in 380, below (Thou shouldst be honest `) and 
again in 4. 1, 165 (“ That should be my handkerchief.” ) 


“Tf you are content to be guided merely by fair appearances—if you 
are willing to take the seeming for the real—then, I grant you, there 
is no difficulty in believing that Cassio is innocent.” 


Iago knows that Othello, in his present mood, cannot let the matter 
— there; and the Moor's next speech shows that the words meant 
stensibly to ‘soothe him and to end this painful discussion have only 
agitated him the more profoundly —which was just the 3 Fe ct Iago 
desired to produce. sat * 


130. *Yet there’s more, there’ so m => * * at the 


back of your mind. 
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» >» 


As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of 


thoughts 
The worst of words. | 
Tago. Good my lord, pardon me: r 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, | — ‘A —— 
I jam 1 not bound to that, all slaves are ftee t to. 135 a 
Utter'my thoughts? — say ‘they are vile + rth pá- 
and false ——— Ala me ee pad ae ae F 


As where’s that palace — foul — 
Sometimes intrude not ? Who has a breast so 
pure TR $ > S Ese Ht 
But some maas e T e — ate Onde, byt 
Keep leets and law-days and in sessions ait OHTA 


132. give...... words, speak out what you think, 
do not mince matters in talking to me. ` 

EEE E N a O free to, L am not bound to Ao 
what even slaves are free either to do or noteto do. 


“Thought is free ! We come across this proverbial saying twice 
in Shakespeare (in The Tempest, and in Twelfth Night). 

136. say, let us say, let us suppose. Cp. 4 3. 88 
and 91. 

137-141. Observe how Iago by his metaphor both 
elevates himself and humbles Cassio to the dust. Iago's 
mind or inner conscience is comparable to a palace of justice ; 
while Cassio is the kind of vile creature whose intrusion 
within the precincts of such a building is oftentimes 
s unavoidable. z 

140. leets...law-days... sessions. Tautology. Only — 
one court i 18 referred to in this three-fold description—strictly 
the manor court of earlier times,—though apy chamber 


of justice antinfion * sense of the passage, ° 


w- 
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With meditations lawful ? 
Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, lago, 

Tf thou but think’st him wrong’d and mak’st his ear 
: A stranger to thy thonmghts.  ..° ghey 
Tago. f | I do beseech you 

(Though 1 perghance am vicious in my guess, 145 





“ Who has a breast so little apt to form ill opinions of others, but 
that foul suspicion will sometimes- mix with his fairest and most 
candid thonfhts, and erect a court in his mind, to inquire of the 
offences apprehended ? ” (Steevens.) 

A ‘leet’ is flso called a ‘law-day.’ This court, in whose manor 
soever kept, was accountedsthe king’s court, and commonly held ev ery 
half-year. It was the predecessor of the modern Police Court, and, 
like it, could present for trial or indict for all crimes and could 
summarily puntsh trivial ones. See Shakespeare's England, i. 387. 

145., vicious, wrong, mistaken ; (but not ina way to 
imply blame). J— 

Just as logicians speak of arguing in a vicious circle, and pronounce — 
ihe form of a syllogism to be vicious ; so Tago, we believe, uses the 
word here in a neutral, non-committal sense, See O. E. D. 

145-154. “ Iago here feigns self-distrust, and confesses that he has 
the natural infirmity or plague of a suspicious and prying temper, that 
he may make Othello trast him the more strongly. So men often 
prate about, and even magnify their own faults, in order to cheat others 
into a persuasion of their own rectitude and candour.”  (Hudson.) 


145. Though, since (F) 

Many editors say this is the meaning, but the O. E. D. furnishes no 
mec to substantiate such a use of “though.” No other meaning, 

however, will suit the construction of the period. Rar 
© The confusell and imperfect constructicn in this speech is wonder- 
fully managed, to give the effect of Iago’ G adoption of a hesitating, 
unwilling manner; half expressing, half suppressing his suggestions, 
and whetting hig victim’s anxiety to hear more by bidding him desire 


to hear no more.” “(Clarke.) —— — — s 


D f 





+ 
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As, I confess, it is my 1 nature’ S 9 se rates > bed — 
To spy. into abuses, and oft my jeal f 
Shapes faults that are not) that your'wisdom yet, 
From one that so imperfeetly conceits; = 9 
Would take no notice, nor build yourself —— 
trouble peews oh GY 43 Gis —— 150 


Out of his scattering and unsure observance. 


sit 


It were not for your quiet nor your good, begt 

Nor for my manhood, honesty and wisdom, 

To gsh Y — BRON my thoughts. 0 tr ok af 
Oth. ui | tii Sor What dost thou mean í 7 


Layo Good ATG: in man and woman, dear my lord, 154 


146. my nature's plague, a constitutional infirmity to 
»® 
which [ am bound to confess. 


147. jealousy, suspicion, apprehension of evil. ⸗ 

149. sọ imperfectly conceits, forms suc M imperfect 
Conceptions. { 

151. scatterin g poaren Tanpo and conjectural 
observations. 4 ies” Pes ng - ) i N 


155-161. This famous speech seems to be an amplification of a 
verse in Proverbs (22. 1): “ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than grent riches, and loving favour than silver and gold.” Many 


* 
ay. 
w 


who are familiar with the passage—so often quoted apart from its 


context— would be surprised to be told that the words were originally 
spoken by an arch-villain with intent to ruin the good name of a 
spotless lady. 


_ 155. and woman. Here Iago “aims directly at 


Othello’s heart, and plants in it the first surmise of his 
wife's infidelity.” 

Tago utters the words ina clear, deliberate tone, isolating them 
by a pause before and after, while Othello gazes at him in bewilder- 
ment. (See Furness.) 





154 OTHELLO [ act It 


Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse steals trash : *tis something, 
nothing ; | 7 
Pwas mine, ’tis hisp and has been slave to thou- 
sands : | 
But he that filches from me my good name Reput: 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, =" 160 
And makes me poor indeed. | EN 
Oth. [By heaven,] PI know thy ‘thoughts. si 
- Jago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 


ee not, whilst ‘tis 1 in my — — 
Oth, Ha! : rm 1 ET V Y ENI — 


= aP 
. 


156. the immediate...souls, the soul’s most precious 
possession. 

157. Speen is a word often ee —— ead to 
money. Me. [emery 

Cp. Julius Caesfr, 4. 3. 26 : “so much trash as may be grasped 
thus”; and ib, 4.3. 74: “...to wring from the vile hands of peasants. their 
vile trash.” 

something. nothing : quite unsubstantial and illusory ; 
a mere bubble, which vanishes when I try to grasp it. Cp. 
Merch. of Venice, 1. 1. 30: j 


And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. 

Some editors print “ something-nothing ” : cp. (from Tennyson’s 
Becket) :‘‘ Henry. What did you ask her 2— Rosamond. Some daily 
something-ngihing.” 

460. that, which. We retain the —— of Quarto 
and Folio, indicating the pause required by the rhythm 
and the sense. 165. my heart : as the repository of his 


secrets. , : 





GY 
R— 
SCENE R ATHE MOOR oF VENICE 155 
Tago. * Ob, beware, my ny of „jealousy; 7.4 165 


It is — —— monster ehib doth h mock : 


The meat it feeds on. That — in — F 
Who, certain of his fate, boves not bis wronger ; 


But; O, wit damned. minutes tells he o’er 
| a 4 I ges tet 2 for a * 


165. Oh, beware...jealousy. Iago — all this as if in 
earnest care for Othello’s peace of mind, though he knows 
that his warning against jealousy is the surest way to 
make Othello jealous. * 

166. It is the...monster, etc. — is likened to a 
tiger or cat or other beast of the feline kind that delights . 
in sporting with its prey before devouring it. The cat 1s 
green-eyed. | 

166-167. which doth mock...feeds on. ‘The meat 
that jealousy feeds on is the victim of jeaiousy: the jealous 
man, who is mocked with ‘ triflese light as air (322, below).” 
Furness. Cp. “eaten up with passion,” 591, below. 

> The meaning is that jealousy is a self-generated passion ; that its 
causčš are subjective, or that it lives on what it impntes, not on what 
it finds: (And so Emilia afterwards describes it: ‘Tis a monster 
begot upon itself, born on itself,’ 3. 4. 161). Iago is, in his way, a con- 
summate metaphysician, and answers perfectly to Burke's description, 
‘ Nothing can be conceived more hard than the heart of a thorough- 
bred metaphysician, It comes nearer to the cold malignity of a 
wicked spirit than to the frailty and passion of a man.’ ” Hudson. 

What is said here about jealuusy is said elsewhere about pride : 
' “ He that is ‘proud eats up himself.” Troilus and Cressida, 2. 3, 164 ; 
„and likewise about anger: “ Anger’s my meat ; I sup upon myself, 
and so shall starve with feeding.” Ooriolanus, 4, 2. 50., 


168. certain of his fate, aware of his beivig a cuckold. 
his wronger, his wife who wrongs him. 

169. tells he o’er, i.e., counts them out, gne by one. 
(** Sad hours seem long.”’) 





156 OTHELLO [ ACT III 


Who dotes, yet doubts, ea yet soundly 


loves ! 170 
Oth. O misery! vvar F puig robta. Metu 
- Tago. Poor and content is rch and rich enough, 5 
But riches fineless is as poor as winter . 2 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor.)°!™ le Lo BS 
Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 176 
From jealousy ! et | 


Í à 


>. 


Why, why is this? 
Think’st thou I’d make a life of jealousy, Pes 
To fallow still the changes of the moon © ‘f° ` 
With fresh suspicions? No! to be once in doubt 





4" ) W 
Is once to be resolv’d. Exchange me for a goat, 180-0" My 


e 
172. poor.. enough, poverty with contentment is 
affluente!’ sneh" peal AEG L Gai l 
LYS: — fineless, unnumbered treasures. (Latin finis, 


end+ less.) as poor as winter, wewhick produces no fruits. 

176-192. Othello says that a life of jealousy such as Iago- has 
just portrayed would be utterly beyond his endurance, but he has 
still sufficient mental clearness to perceive that all that Iago has 
hitherto advanced against Desdemona 18 empty, insubstantial, con- 
jectural (“ ex-sufflicate and blown surmises’’). That his wife is 
acgomplished and fond of soviety cannot make him question her 
virtue,—and the fact remains that she chose him to be her husband 
with her eyes open. Only positive proof, therefore, (he goes on) will 
ever make him believe in her guilt—and then, indeed, there, will 
be an end at once of love and jealousy. | 

i178. the,changes of the moon. The jealous man may 
be said to measure his time by the moon, and his moods 
may be supposed to vary with her changing phases, 

186. Is,once to be resolved, is at once to be freed from 


uncertainty. 


3 
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s ~ 
J F F, r J A E: i "a AFULA 4A r 
| B 


When I ‘Shall turn the —— of my soul 
To sueh exsufflicate and blown surmises, 


Matehing thy inference. Tis not to make me sagh f rán] 


vi Ae * a 


jealous Shico ø UR har inl 
To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well; 185 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous, — if 
Nor from mine pwn weak merits will I draw ot ea — 
The smallest fear or —— of hee revolt’: 
— 


“The gist of Othello’s speech is that, if once he doubts, he will 
make’ that first occasion settle the whole question *for ever, by 
having the doubt turned into a seating one way or the other.” 


Mason. lawn nA Heci hate ks oeP bh a Subn: 


182. exsufflicate, — Voonaiating only of breath, 
This word (met nowhere else) 1s a derivative of Latin flog 
are, to blow, and has nearly the same meaning as blown 
inflated, empty. | 
“ The allusion is to a bubble. ‘Do not think,’ says the Moor, ° that 

I shall change the noble designs that now employ my thoughts 


(the business of my soul) to suspicions which, like bubbles 
blown into a wide extent, have only an empty show without solid- 


ity; or that, in consequence of such empty fears, I will close 
with thy inference against the virtue of my wi! Johnson. 

183. matching thy nference, su 2 as your reasoning 
would infer or imply.. 

186. are more virtuous, are more meritorious, set off 
her virtues to greater advantage (like a jewel m a rich 


.settinz). 
188. her revolt, her inconstancy. p. duliet’s words 
the Friar (Rom. and J., 4. 1. 58) 
Ere my true heart, with treacherous revolt, 
Tarn to another, etc, — * . 


KJ 
TAi te 


~ A 





155 [ACT III 
5 For she had eyes, and chose me. No, Iago ; ; 
Ill see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove;- 190 
And onthe proof, there is no more but this,— | 
Away at once with love or jealousy ! to will. ae 
iL, Zago. I am glad of this, for now I shall hive reason aa Rar! 
beter sko To show the love and duty that I bear vou Meek 
ge seed With franke spirit ; therefore, as I am bound, 195 


Receive it-from me. I speak not yet of proof. 


W ar your eyes, thug ——— — nor secure. EI 
I would not — your free and noble nature, 
E 

191. no more but this,—only one thing to be done. 

192. The words are accompanied by the gesture he uses again 
in 445, below, 

193-204. Iago fastens upon the last werds of Othello’s speech 
and distorts their meaning, interpreting them as an invitation to 
proceed with his accusations—only that from now onwards subjective 
reasons must give pMice to positive proofs: 

“ He cannot now retract his insinuations. Even if he desired, 


Othello will not let him. Iago, therefore, has no choice but to go 
forward.” Maginn. 


195. as I am bound, vi:z, by my love and duty. 


—0 
a, Look to your wife. e Drawing his voice together 
into a confidential intensity.” 


198. Wear your eye thus, carry it as- Ts now show you. 


“With a — to indicate a certain degree of watchful. 


care.” Booth. 


. not jealous nor secure, avoiding the opposite extremes 
of suspicion and confidence. 


Latin securus + free from care, negligent, — 


~ 


Look to your wife ; observe her well with Cassio ; Susp 


te 
7 


v — E 
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SCENE INI | THE MOOR OF VENICE 159 


Out of — be abus’d ; look tot. ~~ 200 
I know our country disposition well ; 

In Venice they do let Heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands. - Their best 


£ oe A Pagi i pe W ES 
conscience Shes high eal sen t d i 
_ Is not to leave’t undone, but keep’t unknown, 
Oth, Dost thou say so? ; 205 


Taga. She did deceive her father, marrying you — dns hrot 


ef | * — — CRA "a ghd 
Pi è l ` Pr tw . = : . * an Í * — | p~ > Pe E 
peor JY TWA Ok AAs A wey ‘ 


2OU. self-bounty, inherent generosity (see 1. 3.eb05-406). 
abus’d, deceived, imposed upon. 

201. our country disposition, the ways of Venetian 
Tomen which a foreigner like you cannot he- expected to 
know much about. 

202. In Venice, etc. Venice was at this time the 
capital of pleasure among European cities, and the reputa- 
tion of her women for virtue was uot high. Ben Jonson 
places Iago's sentiment in the mouth of Volpone, a 
magnifico of Venice : * 

*Nis no sin love's fruits to steal ; 
But the sweet thefts to reveal : 
To be taken, to be seen, s 
These have crimes accounted been.” 
et SABO classes Desdemona with the rest of her sex; whom he, 
in the rankness of intellectual pride, despises as naturally frail, and 
denounces as naturally gross.” Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 

206. she did deceive her father. Iago recalls Braban- 
tio’s warning on the night of the elopement (1.3. 293) : 

Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see ; 
She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 

“ Her duplicity must be admitted, and allowance made for it, It 

was wrong, but not in the least unnatural, and grievously expiated. 


It is part of the proof of her capacity for guilt, that she so ingeni- 
ously deceived her father.” “Christopher North. . 





_160 BF) otnxLLO gs [acru 


—— And when shg seem’d to shake and fear your. looks, 
15% = She lov’d them most. | 
—— And so she did, 
lago. Why, go to, then. 
She that, so young, ° could give out such a seeming, 
To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak— Hol 210 
He thoughé ’twas witcheraft 
to blame. 
I humbly dò beseech you of your pardon 
‘or too much loving you. ` ——— 
Oth. I am bound to thee for ever. 
Jago. 1 see this hath a little dash’d your spirits. 
Oth. Stot a Jet, not a jot. 
Iago- wAY l’ faith, I fear it has. 215 
I ya you will consider what is spoke 





but I am much 


208. why, go to, then, An interjection expressing 
impatience. 
“Can you not follow out this clue without my assistance P” 
209. give out such a seeming, act the hypocrite so 
cleverly, 
210. seel. A term in falconry: to seel a hawk is to 
sew up its eyes. close as oak, close as the grain of oak. 


211. Iago pauses at witchcraft—to give Othello time to draw the 
natural inference.—" Can you expect an undutifal daughter to turn 
out a faithful spouse? If she practised om her father, will she hesitate 
to practise on her husband ?”’ 


213. Iam bound to thee forever. Cp. 2.1. 517. . 

= Notice tlrat Othello addresses Iago in the second person singular, 

while Iago always uses the more respectful plural in "speaking to 
Othello,” — - | 2 


215. -‘dash’d, daunted, ‘abashed. 


-= 


oe" * 
z 
> Sio 





F 
scene u1]) THE MOOR OF VENICE 16) 
2 
Comes from — love. cs But A see seuss re mov'd. 
I am to pray you rot to strain aje “speech | 
To grosser issues nor to lar ger reach Wr’ ecb NE, — Pe. — 
Than to suspicion. hta aea 2 ale YOUU i — 220 2) 


Oth. 
lago. 


Oth. 


I ago. 


Oth. 
Lago. 


I will not. 
Should you do so, my, lord, 


A beth © 
3k ye — 


RPS 
My speech should fall into such vile — vats — = 
Which my thoughts aim’d not at. Cassio’s my wk: hae 

worthy friend,— | s nee aed 
My lord, I see you’re moved. 

No, not much mov'd. 

I do not think but Desdemona's S honest. 3229 
Long g live s she so | 1 anc ‘Yong live y ou to g tumi 50 — 
And y yet, how nature errine y m TE. a A k bp 
Ay, there’s the point ; as (to be bold with you) Y akwa © 


n wt 
Not to affect many proposed, matches clined 40 may 


Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, | 230 


219. grosser, plainer, more palpable (cp. EE EE) 


issues, conclusions. 


2 
1. 3. 


22. success, result (good or bad). Cp. Alls Well, 


255: 


Would your honour 
But give me leave to try'success .., 


225. honest, in the specialized sense of faithful to the 
marriage tie. — 
229. affect, care for. many proposed matches. Cp, 


— 


67-68. 


“930, degree, parle. of Soerel 2) 2 ə 
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162 T OTHELLO. [ ACT m- 


Whereto we seg in all things nature tends— v 
Foh ! one may smell in such, a will most rank, - 
Foul disproportion, thoughts ‘unnatural. 

> Bat pardon me; I donot in position Ova — 


Distinct! y speak of her; though I may fear par 5` 


Her will, recoiling to her better judgement, 
May fall to mateh you ee her country forms, 


X And happily repent. M pent af per Chris 
Olh. Farewell, farewell : * hel * 
SAE fi More thou, dost perceivey Jet me know more ; 
‘Set on thv wie to observe. Leave me, Iago. 24.0 


Iago. l G'oing.] My lord, I take my leave. 
Oth. Why did I marry? ‘This honest creature doubt- , 
less U ie Si Wo a aT e 


=. 


i 


Torg 
! 
FASO" 


232. Foh! A stronger expression of disgust than the 
Quarto “ Fie.” in such (conduct). a will most rank, 
strange perversity of nature. 

Iago insinuates that Desdemona’s preference for Othello was due 
to obstinacy and self-will, allied to fickleness ; not the love that endures 
for ever. ~ | 

233. disproportion, disregard for the fitness of — 
explained in 229-230. 
234, in position, affirmatively, categor — 
236. recoiling, going back. 


ip: Wint. Tale, 1. 2.154: “ Methoughts I did recoil twenty-three 
years.” 


237. match, compare | or contrast. her country- 


forms, her own well set-up countrymen. 
- 238. happily, haply, perhaps. s 
242. This honest creature .. . unfolds. Op: “Othello s 


eH « =< = = 








earlier utterance, 2.3. 246- 247. aae aia | | D | 


Dar 


E — 
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> 


È ü “AQ p LAA a) | * —* oes art ar i MAJI j j 6. ee 7, eA 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 


Tago. { Returning.| My lord, I would I might entreat!’ — 


your honour rahe Tees: ae 
"Po scan this thing no farther ; e leave it to time: 245 
Although ‘tis fit that Cassio have his place,’ iuo EE 
(For, sure, he fills it up with great ability)” sgh * Ke Fi hae ee 
Yet, if you please to ho d him off a while, om f 
You shall by t that perceive ‘tim and ie rheans. hiis en ' | ae 
Note if your lady strain his entertainment ə — Te ye 


With; any strong or vehement Jmportamty —* a —— yov- “ 


Much will be seen in “that, “To the mean — 


bon MOE 
Let me be thought too witty in my fears: 4 7 ae POO De 


J — 
J 


(As wor thy. cause T have to fear I — — atm 


And hol {her free, I do beseech your honout. 255 
Oth. Fear not my government. . 
Tago. I once more. take-my leave.” | | - Maret. 
Oth. This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, @ “re — cf poetki 


ä 


248. to hold him off a while, not to admit himo close 
intimacy for a time. 

249. You shall ... means, “ you shall — whether 
he thinks his best means, his most powerful interest, 1s by 
the solicitation of your lady ” (Johnson). 

250. strain his entertainment, press hard for his re- 
admission to his pay and office, ‘‘ Entertainment’ was the 
military term for the admission of soldiers. — . 

254. worthy, legitimate. 

255. free, guiltless, innocent. 






Ls Arf 


a> 


} 6. my government, my- power io control mipsel. Shs Se 


~- 


L 





U- 


Aaa knows all — with a learned — - Y 
| Of human dealings. IfI do prove her haggard, 260" 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart- 


~ 


sire oe SS 
I’d whistle her off and Tet her down the — 
To prey at fertune. Haply, for I am black 


259-260. knows ..-.- dealing, knows with an experi- 
enced spjrit all qualities of human dealing = has a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. 


“Tn this passage the poet has unconsciously described himself.” 


260. prove her haggard, find her out to be a wild, 
unprincipled woman. 


A“ haggard was a wild female hawk, which resisted all attempts 


to tame nit and was therefore worthless for purposes of falconry. Cp. 
note on 25, above. 


261. though .. . my dear heart-strings, i.e., however 


agonizing the pain of parting with her. 


The jesses were the straps attached to the feet of the falcon, by 


which it was held in hand. The heart-strings refer to the fibres or 
tenons formerly supposed to hold the heart in position, 


262-265. I’d whistle ... wind, I would cast her off, I 
would repudiate her withont mercy. 


“The falconers always let fly the hawk against the wind; if she 
flies with the wind behind her she seldom returns. If, therefore, a 
hawk was for any reason to be dismissed, she was ‘let down the wind,’ 
and from that time shifted for “herself and ‘preyed at fortuae.’” 


> 


(Johnson). 4 Ce wht Gt ; 


yout Ma ud paaa Mi 
263 * 1 am black, because of my dark complexion. 


We never find “ dark ” in Shakespeare used to describe the counten- 
ance, but we find it in his contemporaries in the: sense S a gloomy ” 
or “louring.” “Cp. note on 2. 1. 132. Pus EA 
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4 
; And have not those soft parts of conversation ; 
That chamberers have, or for I am declin’d - 265 
Into the vale of years, (yet that’s not much), ——— J 
She’s gone. I am abus'd; and my, relief — 2 — 
9 Aust be to loathe her. Oh curse of marriage ! meee 


“Phat we can eall these delicate creatures ours, * 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad 270 
And live upon the papour of a dungeon, 


7 ' COD CO tuta pa n * 
Than ‘keep. a ‘corner inthe ‘thing I leve x — 


J. 4145 sheat t 


For others’ uses. Yet, tis the — of deat Ones, ie Lex 
rerogativ’d ‘are they fess than the base. + he tee 


'Tis destiny unshunnable, like death. 1 os ; vag RTD om 
Yn . y gam 


264. soft parts of conversation, the easy manners or 
amenities of well-bred people. “ j yor A S manner 
of life, behaviour in general. peika mannsvs of AOAN Ò Lee 

265. chamberers, t those who frequent ladies’ chambers, 
gallants. R Ceset iv rhe Mi UP COMPRES Gee ne ee ae 


È: 266. the vale of years. Old age is compared to a 
valley. Disha leg b> Nip duhora 

267. She's gone, i hae Tost her. abus’d ; Cp. 200, 
above. J [| C uter dee pen als 

» 270. a toad: ‘the type of all that ——— and repii: 

sive. It was supposed to be poisonous. Veen ~~ zy hg 

271. live ... dungeon, live in a — and Heys npon 
its foul air. 

274. Prerogativ’d. ..base, the great are Jess exempted 
from this infliction than those of mean birth. 


The Coney opinion is laid down by Touchstone in As You Like It 


(3, 3. 56): “ Horns? Even so. Poor men alone? No, no; the 
noblest deer has them as huge as the rascal" 
275. unshunnable, inevitable. cu lane te 


bd — Asehr te prest 
E € N LA kyt — — — ‘A, POLO |} 


Lo aii i p Fi Te, : 
= Whe EAS 2 R 1? 4 Wish. art fee f M 2 








166 OTHELLO [aor 
Even then this forked plague is fated to us — - 
When we do quicken. Look where she Comes. 
nec? 
| Re-enter Desdemona) fnil Daila. * 
— at , Sev APU cir Pu E l t ia at Linares : 
If she be false, O, then, heaven mocks itself ! 
I’ll not believe’t.** ~° 
Des, How now, my dear Othello! =...” 


4 


Your dinner, and the generous islanders ~" 280 
By you invited, do attend vour presence. 

a > 

Oth. I am to blame. 


Des, c Why do you speak so faintly ? 





276. this forked plague, horndom, cuckoldom. 

The husband whose wife was unfaithfnl to him was said to have 
horns growing ont of his head. “I question whether there exists a 
parallel instance of a phrase that (like this of “horns’’) is universal 
in all languages, and yet for Which no one bas discovered even a 
plaasible origin.” Coleridge. | 

276-277. fated to us, when we do quicken, destined 
for the great, as soon as we begin to live. 

The root is A. 8. cwicu, cognate with Latin vivus, Skt. jiva. 

278. If she be false ... mocks itself. He is suddenly 
overcome by the sense of her beauty and innocence, Cp. 
3. 4. 34:4. T. 218; 4. 2. 68, ete. 

“Tf she be false, oh, then, even heaven itself cheats us with ‘un- 
real mockery,’ with false and specions appearances, intended only to 
deceive. Malone.” . 

280. gene: ‘ous, of noble birth. latin generosus. 

281. do: a ster d your presence, wait for you to preside 


+ 


ý faintly ? 'his indicates the wife’s loving 









282. | 
promptness of 
band.” Mrs. Co 


quick to detect the slightest variation in her hus- 


rP 
o 


en Clarke. Eea 
“ i P * 


ell 
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Are you not well? i 
Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 
Des. Faith, that’s with watching ; ’twill away again. 285 


Let me but hind it hard,,within this bour . 
It will be- -well wy +s prs Harg qr 
Oth. Your napkin is too little — 


[He puts her handkerchief from “him ; and it drops. ] 
Let it alone. Come, I'll go in with you. 
Des. I am very sorry that you are not well. 
Breunt [Othello and Desdemona). 


Emil. Tam glad 1 have found this napkin; , * 290 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor. —— 
My wayward husband hath a hundred times P=“ —— — 


285. that’s with watching, that is due to too little 


‘sleep: Cp. note on 2. 3. 135. : 
288. Let it alone. When she would stoop down to 
pick it up, her husband forbids her. hs 


She is fatally obedient, and her distreas for her husband puts all 
thoughts about the treasured handkerchief out of her mind. Cp. 3. 4. 23. 
“They go out together, and we may suppose that her frank, in- 
nocent demeanour and fond ‘words reassure: ‘him for the time, I re- 
member so well Mr. Macready's manner as-we left the scene. He 
took my face in both his hands, looked long into my eyes, and then 
the old look came back into his, and it spoke as plainly as possible, 
‘My life upon her faith!’ ” Lady Martin. * 
290. napkin, handkerchief. SCNow us 
sense of “serviette.” ) 
291. remembrance, keep-sake, lovest dken. 
292. wayward, capricious, unaccount W 






ed only in the 





ğ 
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: oo’d me to steal it ; but she so loves fhe token, : 
( oe he conjur’d her she should ever keep it) * 
That she reserves it evermore about her 295 
To kiss and talk to. e I’ll have the work ta’en out, 
And givet Iago. What he will do with it | 
Heaven knows, not I; * | | — tga 
I nothing but to 3 his fantasy.. ot 


Re-enter Iago. 


Tago. Hof now! what do you here alone? o4" 300 
Emit. Do not you chide ; I have a thing for you, 
Tago. A thing for me? It is a common thing— 


Emil. Ha! 
Tago. To have a foolish wife. 


chronologists ... Shakespeare has two clocks : one, of the understand- 
ing, another, of the imagination e The former goes by the measures 
of sense ; the latter, by the measure of ideas.” 

293. Woo'd me to steal it, coaxed me, wheedled me 
into stealing it for him, * 

294. conjured her, ALDA her, “chrnestly — — her * 
295. reserves it, preserves it. 

So carefully had Desdemona kept an eve on it, that this was 
Emilia’s first opportunity of stealing it. 

296. ta’en out, copied in another ———— 

Her first idea was to have a copy made for her husband, and restore 
the original to Desdemona. But lago comes in suddenly in a surly 
humonr, and she mere her resolution in order to appease him (305). 

For “ take ont — “copy” cep.: “ Nicophanes (the painter) gave 
his mind —— o antique pictures, — ps ... take out their pat- 
terns,” Holland's Plin ie 

299. I nothing but .. _ phantasy. All my amey is 


to please his whims and caprices, 


ee 
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SCENE TII] 





Emil. O, is that all? What will you give me now 305 
For that same handkerchief ? 
Tago. What handkerchief ? 
Emil. What handkerchief! œ á 
Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona; _ 
That which so often you did bid mẹ steal. f opis t PEE: 
Iago. Hast stolen it from her? 310 
Emil. No, faith ; she let it drop by negligence, 
And, to the advantage, I, being here, took’t up. 
Look, here it is. 


Tago. A good wench ; give itame. ~ 
Emil. What will you do with’t, that you have pesn so 
earnest 
To have me fileh it? Z erT 
laqo. [Snatehing at.) Why, — is that to you? | 


Emi’. Tf it be not for some purpose of im port, ~ 316 
Givet me again. Poor lady, she’ll ran mad 
When she shall lack it. +, gfe Mer nage ne Railing a 
Tago. Be not acknown on’t ; I have use for it. 
Go, leave me. eet Krit E milia. pq 
I will in Cassio’s lodging lose this. napkin, SR 331 $ 
‘And Tet him find it. Trifles light as all K Hay ports kul 


TA F regiu a * 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 4 f id 4 da 


308. that (which). 310. Hast (thou). Cp. 2 1. 260-_ 
SLL iO the advantage, seizingsmy opportunity. 
* 316. some purpose of import, some important purpose. 
318. lack it, miss it, perceive its absence. 
319. Be not acknow on’t, say nothing about it to 
anyone. 
321. loge this napkin, drop it (as if by aecident). 
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— 


As proofs of holy writ; this may do something. * 

The Moor already changes with my ‘poison. O25 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste,- bs : 


But with a little act upon the blood, — Sere SN 


Burn like the mines of sulphur. I did say so. 
Re-enter Othello. ey ene A> ~ 


Look, — he comes! Not POPPY , nor man- 

— dragora, 330 

324. proofs of holy writ, proof-texts from the Bible. 
See Merch. of Venice, 3. 2. 79. 

326. conceits, conceptions (cp. 115, above). 

327. «to distaste, to offend the taste. 

328. act upon the blood, action upon the blood, as it 
courses through the body, 

329. Burn, enaw the inwards, — also cae 
“brimstone ” (= “the stone that burns” 

I did say so. “Iago refers to what he has just said, vis., that 


dangerous imaginations, working on the blood, set it on tire. Then, 


the moment his eye lights. on Othello, he sees that his devilish in- 
sight into things was prophetic of Othello’s case ; that his words are 
exactly verified in the inflamed looks of his victim.” Hudson (abbr.) 

330. mandragora is often mentioned in Elizabethan 
writings as a soporific medicine, 

The drug was prepared from a herb with a — forked root 
known as the mandrake,, or love-plant, which was popularly believed 
to cry aloud when pulled up. Mandragora is mentioned again Pn 
Antony and Cleopatra (1. 5. noro the Egyptian Queen on Antony’s 
departure for Rome calls out : t = 

Give me to drink mandragora, 
That I may sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. — 


E, — 


= 
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é at 


- Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 
Oth. » - Ha! ha! false tome? ” 
Iago. Why, how now, general ! no more of that. 
Oth. Avaunt! begone ! thou bast set me on the rack. 335 

I swear ’tis better to be much abus’d 


Than but to know’t a little.» eli Lele but OC ohar na 
Tago. ý ER ~~ How now, my lord! . a, 
Othe * hat s sense had I of her stolen hours eS lust ? A — v 
I sawt not, thought it not, it harm’d not meet) s — 
] — the next night well, fed well, was free RE 
I found not Cassio’ s kisses on “her lips. he Enne rot tf 
i He that is robb’d, not w anting what is “stolen, ar —— 
Let him not know't, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
Tago. I am sorry to hear this. pata: ttn ae tg, eee! 
Oth, I had been happy, if the general camp, 345 


331. drowsy syrups, decoctions taken to induce sleep. 
ow’dst: cp. 1. 1. 66. * 

335. Avaunt! An exclamation usually employed in 
addressing devils (as here) or witches (as in C. of Errors, 
4. 3. 80: and Macheth, 3. 4. 93). | 

the rack. Figurative, as in Macbeth, 3. 2. 21: 


.. on the torture of the mind to lie 





In restless ecstasy. 





epee tS? abus’d, as in 267, above. — 
There is no need to supply such —— and not te know it, for 


they are implied in Shakespeare’ s use of “abus’d,” which even when 
standing by itself is in antithetical relation to “ know't a — 
338. stolen, secret, furtive. 


345, the general camp, the soldiers sollestively. 
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Pioners and all, had tasted her sweet _body, moe A 
So I had nothing known., O, now, for ever 

Farewell the ti anquil maida farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 

That make ambition, virtue! O, farewell! 350 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing Bas 

The royal banner, and all quality, 


Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious, war! 0 A 


And? O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 355 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s s occupation’s gone!l- « » 


346. pioners, pioneers or Sappers ; soldiers of the very 
lowest grifde. 

347. So, provided that, 

349. plumed, wearing gay plumes or feathers on their 


helmets. 
350. that make ambition, virtue, that make a virtue 
* 

of ambition. f 


Cp. Antony and Cleopatra, 3.1. 22: “ Ambition, Thè soldier's virtue.” 

302. the ear-piercing fife : a shrill Ante played along 
with the drum in military music. 

353. all quality, all the appurtenances. 

354., circumstance, ceremonious ostentation., 

355. ye mortal (= deadly) engines, etc., a round- 
about phrase for artillery — 

306. counterfeit. “The great cannon ... Re- 

speaking earthly thunder,’ Hamlet, 1. 2. 128; 
357. Othello’s: occupation’s gone! “His soulis murdered, 


— 






his life-history ended, ev id finished for him.” - Goll, o » Cil, 260. 


XA 


— 
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Iago. Is't possible, my * a? . * 

Oth. Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore, R 

„4 Be sure of it ; give | me the ‘ocular proof 5 i 360 CE 
= O k z$ "TU 


Or, by the wor th of mine eternal soul, User i be Hot oak | 
Thou hadst been better have been porn a dog eos 
Than answer my wak’d wrath ! 


Iago. Is’t come to this ? _— 
Oth. Make me to see’t; or, at the least, so prove it, pirer l ve 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop < 365. 


To hang a doubt on ; or woe upon thy life! —— 


Iago. My noble lord, , ,, - | —— 
Oik. I£ thou dost slander her and torture me, ` 5 
Never pray, more ; abandon all remorse ;t I Sc: 
On ‘hortor’s "head horrors accumulate ; 3 370 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz’d ; 
For nothing kanat thot, t to damnation add | pel. ; * gy 
A fou haan | t 


p — l LEAD 


360. give me the ocular — Othello is iy ers . és : 
with suspense, and would rather know the worse than ~ A 
remain in his present uncertainty. i 

362. Thou hadst bsen better, it would have been, 
better for thee. 363. wak’d, awakened, aroused. 

365. the probation, the proof. loop, loop-hole, opening: 

369. abandon all remorse, throw off all restraints of 
conscience =" never care what wickedness you dq” (Lear, 

3. 7. 99). 

370, * Pile one act of horror npon another, add crime 
"to crime.” 

— to make heaven weep: cp. “ as make the angels 
weep.” Meas. for Meas., 2. 2. 122 


Othello is now weeping himself—he has suddenly broken from rage 
into tears. — ° 











© 
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z Greafer than thas. 


. lago. O ‘grace! O Heaven forgive me! 
Are you a man? Have y ou a soul or sense ? 

5 God be wi’ you; take mine office. O wretched 

fool, H-E 9 an 375 


374. Are you à man? An unusual question for subalt- 
ern to address to superior. Perhaps, however, lago is simply 
expressing his wonder that Othello should be in tears, — 
such a mn as he —— play the woman w PA his eyes 
(Macbeth, 4. 3. 230).> CE Sae 

This viewewas suggested tous by the passage in Romeo and Juliet 
(3. 3. 108) where Friar Lawrence thus expostulates with the weeping 
Romeo when about to kill himself in his despair 5 


Hold thy desperate hand . 
Æt thou a man ? thy form cries out thou art . 
Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fugy of a beast. 
Unseemly woman in a seeming man ! 


If this view is correct, it might also explain other passages later in 
the play where Iago azain rallies Othello for taking what he considers 
too serious a view of so common a crime as the one he has laid to the 
charge of Cassio and Desdemona, Cp.“ Bear your fortune like a man,” 
4.1.62: “ Bea man,” ib. 66; “ A passion most unsuiting such a man,” 
ib. 78 ; “ L shall say you are...nothing of a man,” ib. 90. | 

sense, mental faculty. 

375. Take mine office. He tenders his resignation as 
Othello’s ancient. 
In this speech Ingo acts the fou of the injured friend, and the 







speech is valedictory. He pro that he has been quite iong enough . 
_ in. the service df a master, olds his honesty a vice and takes 
offence at his loving services.—“ Slighted_ love is sore to bide.” 


375-377.. O wretched fool...0 monstro —— He 









SCENE ur | THE MOOR, ux = * — ee ER E 
That lov’st to male thine —— a, vice ; fe aa Gt <7 ae 
© monstrous world! ‘lake note, take note, O world, ) 
To be direct and honest 1s not safe. fer 52 Pet US apr ep aon 
I thank you for this profit ; - and from hence, pve wor he PF —* 
IU love no friend, sith love, breeds “auch. offence, A OEE 
[He turns to go.) | 380 
Oth. Nay, stay. Thou shouldst be honest. 
Tago. I should be wise, for honesty’s a fool — * Pe hel 
And loses that it works for. ( “ abies as * ff oN 
Oth. © hera afia de nave By he worl; ——— ra 
| I think my wife ai — think she is not; 
I think that thou art just and think thou art not. 385 
T’ll have some proof. Her name, that was as fresh 
As Dian’s visage, is now begrim *d qd, bisek en” > * 


As mine own face. If there Be cords, or knives,” as 

Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 

378. direct, straigh tforward. > 

379. for this profit, for this lesson. Metonymy. from 
hence, henceforward. 

380. sith, since, because. 

381. Thou shouldst be honest, you must hat a good 
man, you certainly look one ! 

382. I should be wise, 1 ought té look after my own 


interests—and not interfere with yours ! 
We have seen these two senses of “ should ” gxompitsed: in 128-130, 
above. 
$ 384. honest : - see note on 129, above. 
387. As Dian’s visage. Dia 
and also the goddess of chastity. 
388-389. - cords... knives. -Polson.i-Are::. streams. Cp. 
Porietis 7 mane. 7 | > ty, $ * 
ae fs. í H- - Jas ft EN 


a was the mvon-goddess 





i, 
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IM not endure it. Would I were satisfied ! 390 
Tago. 1 see, sir you are eaten up with ‘passion ; j 
I do repent me that I put it to you. 
You would be satisfied ? 
Oth. Wauld ! nay, I will. - 
Tago. And may ; but, how? How satisfied, my lord ? 
Would you, tlre supervisor, grossly gape on— 395 
Behold her topp’d? 
Oth. Death and damnation ! O ! 
Tago. It avere a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring them to that prospect; damn them then, 
If ever morta] eyes do see them bolster ‘ ahd 
More than their own! What then? How then? 400 
What shall 1 say ? Where’s satisfaction ? 
It is impossible you should see this, 
Were they as prime as goats, as h ot as monkeys, 
As salt as wolves in pade, and fools as gross 
As ignorance ‘made drunk. But yet, I say, 4.05 
If imputation and strong circumstances, 


Ka 


— Tf fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep. 
He means he will employ one or other of these se DR in priier to ~ A 
get rid of his faithless wife. - Kn Mw * 
390. Would, I wish. rote Sed. delivered — suspense. 
391. eaten up with passion. Cp. 165-167, above. | 
393. would! nay, I will. “ Would” expresses a mere 
desire, ** will `i a fixed determination. 
395. grossly, stupidly. | 
397. a tedious difficulty, an irksome labour. 3 
403. prime, forward, prompt, ; l te Ore 
406. imputation and strong circumstances,“ 
” founded on*strong circumstantial evidence.’ » ‘He lias 








= e “ 
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Which lead directly to the door of ruth, —— —9* 
“Will give you satisfaction, you might | have’ tet —X = yee © 
Oth. Give me a living reason hb’ s disloyal... J gh) mnt 
Tago. I do not like the office ; {dy Diy pe, - 410 


But, sith I am ent red in this cause so far, 
Prick’d to’t by foolish | honesty and love, 

I will go on. I lay with Cassio lately ; 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 


I could not sleep. 415 
There are a kind of men so loose, of soul; fee Me 
That in their sleeps “Af mutter their affairs ; ; 

One of this kind is Cassioy o: i tpiyy edi W T 

In sleep I heard, him say, ‘f Sweet Désdonionas 

Let us be war y; let us hide our loves ” ; 420 


And then, sir, would he gripe and wring emy hand, 
Cry, “ O sweet creature l? and then kiss me hard, | 
As if he pluck’d up kisses by.the roots 
That grew upon my lips ; then lay his leg | 
Over my thigh, and sigh ; and kiss ; and then 425 
Cry, “ Cursed fate that gave thee to the Moor Re 

Oth. O monstrous ! monstrous ! -Prp t> 


409. a living reason, a proof arising from some posi- 
tive fact. a C 
410. the office, the duty. —— 
412, prick’d on, goaded, driven fo it. > + 
» 413. lay, slept. i 
416. sọ loose of soul, kaving 80 “Jitte check upon their 
secret thoughts. 417. at ey) will, 


Se. loves, love- affairs. 421. gripe, grip, gens. sie 
12 


TENs E cah ANRA a 
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* Tago. a > „Nay, this was but his dream, 
Oth. But this — a foregone. conclusion. f 
"Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream, \« 


Tago. And this may “help to. thicken other proofs. —— 430 
That do — thinly, | 
Ofh.s500 *~! | I'll tear her all to pieces. 


Tago. Nay, j but bi wise ; yet we see nothing done. 
She may be honest yet. Tell me but this, 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief ^ 


Spetted with strawberries in your wife’s hand ? hie i 


Oth. I gave her such a one ; 'twas my first gift. 
Iago. I know not that ; but such a handkerehief— 
I am sure it was your wife’s—did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 
Oth. 4 ny See | it it be that,— >. 


"E — s A . 4 
—* «sa SP x i, 2 i AA Ws) of Fae te | ve 


fuer hotelLa Proz 
4277 Nay, this was ‘but his 4 id Hago cals attention to 
Iago's extreme cunning in bringing forward evidence which Cassio 
could not possibly sontradict,—for what person can be certain of what 


he said or did not say in his sleep ? 

428. a foregone conclusion, «n antecedent experience 
(see 2. 1 269). 

429. shrewd, sore, “ nasty.” doubt, — for doubt, 
suspicion. | | 

430. thicken, give —— cogency to. 

... just as a bundle of twigs is atronger than any ae twig of 

which it is composed.” Hugo. 

431. demonstrate,*prove. Cp. note on 1. 1. 61, 


433. Telk me but this. This fresh suggestion looks as if it 
were thrown in at haphazard, yet it turns out to be Iago's trump-card. 


435. Spotted with — — embroidered with a 
strawberry,pattern. ips | Roa SS 





A T § 


» 5 
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hers, 440 
the other proofs. | 


Le bere oO 










Tago. Tf it be that, or any th 
It speaks against | her wit 
Oth, O, that the slave hac orty, thouss 
. One is too poor, too eak fo +m: 
Now do I see ’tis true. Look heré, Tago ; s 


All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven. 445, 
J V. — eð ikat d tas 








"Tis gone. 


LAS 


F QAO NA 


Arise, black vengeance, T plpa the hollow hell! 1 yethrures 


Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearty d throne 


LF LOO — 


To tyrannous hate ! Swell, ‘bosom! with. ihyk maonevu 
fraught, Ss 1 Nag: | 


For ’tis of aspics’ tongues ! : 
Iago. = Yet be content. 450 
Oth. O, blood, blood, blood ! © — i a OO R C 


f Las 


Ingo. Patience, I say ; your mind > —— wya a * 


change. ; 


440. that or any that, that one ox any other one 
that was hers. 

442. forty thousand. This number was used indefi- 
nitely to express a multitude. Zz 

Cp. ‘ forty thousand brothers.” Hamlet, 5,.1. 291. = 

445. fond, foolish. 446. the hollow hell. So the 
Folio ; the Quarto has “ thy hollow cell.” 

443-449. Love is addressed as a king, hitherto crowned 
and enthroned in Othello's breast, but who is now required 
to abdicate in favour of the tyrant called. Hate, For 
hearted cp. 1. 3. 373. 

449. fraught, freight load. Wt. © 

450. aspic, asp, viper’. i T SONE 

Cp. Ant. and Cleop., 5. 2. 354: “This is an aspic's trail; and 
these fig-leaves Have slime upon them sucb as the aspie leaves.” 
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Oth. Never, Tago, 1 ontie Sea, — * 
‘Whose icy current an ipulsive course i 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb but keeps due on 4.55 
To the Propontiggand the Hellespont ; 


Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, - 
Till that a capable and wide revenge, 


Swallow them up. ENON; by yond marble 7, 


heaven, = ' 460. 
In ¢he due reverence of a —— vow [ Kneels. | 
I here engage my words. 
Tago. ; Do not rise yet. 
Witness, you ever-burning lights above, 
-= You elements that clip us round about, [ Aneeds. | 


me 
£ 
~ 


453-460. Shakespeare might have derived his simile from what 
he had read in Pliny’s Natural History : “ And the sea Pontus evermore 
floweth and runneth ont into Propontis, but the sea never retireth back 
again within Pontus.” 

The passage sounds in Othello’s mouth like a reminiscence of his 
wars against the Turks. 


453. “the Pontic Sea; now called the Black Sea. 
| 454. compulsive course, current Mow DE rapidly in one 
direction. 
456. the Propontic, the Sea of Marmora. the Helles- 
pont, the Dardanelles. 458. ebb, decline. 
459. capable, sweeping, comprehensive. 
460. marble, resplendent, shining, Greek, marmarro,. 
sparkle. 5 
464. You elements..-about. . This description refers to 
the celestial spheres of the ancient astronomy, and all the 
heavenly bodies that were supposed to move in them. 
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» Witness that here I 
The execution of his 
To wrong’d Othello’s s >! Let him — y 
And to obey shall be in me remo — Ki: 
What bloody business ever. | i Toy rise. | 

Olh. I greet thy love, 
Not with vain thanks, Awe with — k DE 
bounteous, © ~~ 8 470 

And will upon the instant put thed to’t : 
Within these three days let me hear thee say 


ee 


That Cassio’s not alive. £ 
Iago. My friend is dead ; ’tis done at your request. 


Iago thus appeals (one might say) to the whole universe in witness 
of the solemnity of his oath of allegiance to Othello. 


4.66. execution, exercise, ministration. 
468. shall be itt me remorse, ' ‘ shall be in me an act 
of pity and compassion for wr —* Othello” (Johnson). 


In earlier English “remorse” meant “mercy,” “tendorness of 
heart,” unattended with the torments of a guilty conscience which 
— 
we now associate with the word, 


{Theobald read “* Nor to obey’ and Pope * Not to obey “ — both 
editors thus altering Shakespeare's text because they were ignorant of 
the Elizabethan meaning of “* remorse," which they here supposed to 
mean “cause for repentance.” | 


469. what bloody business ever, however bloody the 
business I am called upon to execute. 


471. put thee to’t, put thee to the proof. *Cp. 2. 1. 119. 


474. My: friend is doad, č.e. it is a settled matter that 
he shall die. See 224, above. ; 


“ One of our poet's vigorous licences of enticipativd construction.” 


e 


Bhu 
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But let her live. 9° §* = gT | 
Oth, Damn her, lewd minx ! $ damn her ! damn 
her |. - . 475 
Come, go with me apart ; I will withdraw 


To furni: h ne with some swift means of death 


For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant./ ‘hon K 


fi 


Tago. I am your own for ever. “zial prua pt Bxeunt. 


d . æ ? f P 
P K — p: s . i ” n a 7 
f J ön J J e >| “7 fa a l ~ 


° : 





eo Scene IV 
, [Before the castle. | 


Enter Desdemona, Emilia, and Clown. 


Des. Do you know, sirrah, where Lieutenant Cassio lies ?” 


e 
474. But let her live. lago pretends to intercede for 
Desdemona; partly to exasperate Othello, and partly that 
he might be able to plead afterwards, were he accused of 
plotting her death, that he tried his best to save her- 

478. Wow art thou my Lieutenant. At the close of this scene 
Iago's triumph is nearly complete. He has poisoned Othello’s mind 
against Casio and Desdemona, and obtained the post he had coveted 
at the opening of the play. But his plot is of the flimsiest nature and 
his safety depends on Othello taking immediate steps to put his bloody 
purposes into practice. 

Iago and Othello when they leave the scene proceed in different 
directions. Iago goes to Cassio’s lodging and there drops the handker- 
chief in accordance with his intention intimated in 821; while Othello 
seeks the interior of the castle to find Desdemona and learn from her 






own lips whether she has parted with, his gift or not, , _ 


1-31. We find Desdemona still bent vn getting Cassio reinstated i in 
his lieutenancy. Her former description of herself was no empty vannt— 
* For when I vow a —— Vl perform’t 
To the last article. 


J 
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= e 
Clo. I dare not say he — 

Des. Why, man ? eas Str yrs 

Clo. e’s a soldier, and for me to say a y soldir lies, 5 


’tis etabbing. . 
Des. Go to! Where lodges he ? Aah 
Clo. To tell you where he lodges, is to tell yous” 
where I lie. , = 
Des. Can anything be made of this ? 10 
Clo. I know not where he lodges, and for me to 
devise a lodging and say he lies here or he 
lies there, were to lie in mine own throat. 
Des. Can you inquire him out, and be edified by 
_ report? | 15 
Clo. I will eatechize the world for him ; that if pis 
la l Repr. WIRES 
make questions, and by them answer. 


Acting in the spirit of these words, she sends her clown to Cassio’s 
lodging to tell him that she has move her lord on his behalf and 
hopes all will be well, and also to invite the unhappy men to come at 
once to the castle, Koo 


She is distressed about the missing handkerchief, not, however, 
because its loss might put her husband to ill thinking, but mer ely be- 
cause of the value she attaches to it as his first gift. 


2. lies, lodges. 
5-6. tosaya soldier lies, to charge a soldier with false- 
hood. ’tis stabbing, is to run the risk of being stabbed. | 
8. is to tell you where I lie—-because I should have 
_to invent an answer out of my head: 

13. were to lie in my throat, would be to tell a. 
deliberate lie. 

14. be edified, be enlightened, be instructed. 

17. by them answer, by the answers to my questions 
be enabled to give you the information you require, 


gem 
A B 


p 
‘oes 
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Des. Seek him, bid him come hither, tell him 
I have moved my lord on his behalf, and hope 
all will be well. a 
Clo. To do this is within the compass of man’s 
wit; and therefore I will attempt the 
doing of it... a4 _. (el. Erit. 
Des. Where should I lose the handkerchief, Emilia ? 
Emil. I know not, madam. 
Des. Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 25 
Full of cruzadoes ; and, but my noble Moor 


20 


In plain English, the clown will find ont and let her know. 
19. have moved my lord, have appealed or applied to 
him. Cp. 166, below. 


21. the compass, the range, the limits. 

23. “ Where could I have lost the handkerchief ?” 

The Folio “the” is more significant than the Quarto “ that” of 
most editions .“ to Desdemona this handkerchief was at any time 
THE handkerchief and now more than ever” (Walker). 


24. I know not, madam. Iago foresaw this situation, 
and provided for it (3. 3.319). Emilia is tongue-tied. 

The serfousness of Emilia’s dilemma is entirely overlooked by Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke when she says: “ Here the slip-knot-principled woman 
telis a point-blank falsehood. Although she knows that her lady 
willbe deeply distressed atits loss, yet she has not the conrage 
to own that she has taken the handkerchief, lest her husband should 
chide [!] her for violating his injunction,”—When she does tell tlie 
truth (too late, alas!) her husband stabs her to death (5, 2. 225 {f).— 
For a more favourable estimate of Emilia, see quotation — Conning, 
‘tothe noe cm Be! OeLse  L2 Mek TOR te eee sh 

cruzadoes, i.e., golden pieces. but (that) 7} 

The cruzado—a Portuguese coin=nine shillings—was current ir 
England in Shakespeare’s time. It bore the fignre of a cross—hence 
its name. | Portuguese cruz = cross, . ° 


iL we € nah 


~- 
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G e 
è Ts true of mind and made of no such baseness Jua — ok- : 
Claas C* 


| As jealous creatures are, 1t were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. & 7°" "" — 
, Emil. » Is he not jealous ? 599" ~- 


Des. Who, he? I think the sun where he was born 50 > OW 


— LAA -$ 1 4 
Drew all such humours from him, 2 | ergs Pf 2p „5 wp ott 


‘ AAJ Ow fis, A OL 
Emil. Look, where he Gomes...) t 


5 Watase blew 
eee ee eee OR eee — 
fies ratio Enter Othello, oe” * ft of baste + hats adi Á 


Des T will vot leave him now till: Cassio. Resne oe 


— ic pry T 
Be call’d to him.—How is’t with you, my lord ? 4 
Vehews wii 4 LEa q Ent 4 TE a WALL 24 rari (0 yf CR 4 wae * 


31. humours. caprices, fancies. 


This word comes from Latin A umorem = moisture, with reference 
to the animal fluids which were supposed to determjne n person's 
mentality, Contrast Desdemona with Disdemona in Cynthio’s tale, 
who speaks thus to her husband . “ Nay, but you Moors are of Bo hot a 


. " e 
nature that every little trifle moves you to anger and revenge.” . 
(FS arg UH Mile . 


Look where he comes. Cp. 3. 3. 29. > — ek B26 
conway. 
29.96. Othello comes to interrogate Desdemona about the hand- 


kerchief, and the interview might be described as “ their first quarrel,” 
It has not dawned upon this innocent lady that her hufband is the 
victim of jealousy (she supposes his ill humonr is dne to some other 
cause), and she chooses just the most unfortunate moment to renew her 
‘suit on Cassio’s behalf, Othello takes no notice of her request and 
peremptorily demands the spotted handkerchief on the plea that he 
has a cold in the head. When this cannot be produced, he tells her the 
nistOey of it, and the terrible consequences that might ensue upon the 


| r i, ° 
loss of it forit was not merely a love-token but also a love-gage,— a 





talisman possessing magical virtue,—and to lose it or give it away were 
such perdition as nothing else could match. Desdemona, however, only 
partially realizes “ the wondér of the handkerchief,” and is at loss to 
nnderstand her husband’s vehemency about its non-appearance till it 
occurs to her that it may be some trick of his to put hef from her suit, 





ees. | _ OTHELLO, | [ aot IIT 


r bee i FA = h. . nel ‘on ti 


‘Oth. Well, my ‘god lady. Eni Oh, hardness to dis- , 


i io * cys oA -D 


semble !—\ akn F a l Air - 9 feal jha — p pedin 
How do yoù, Desdemona? 
a7 Des. l e Well, my good Ik lord. Ais Baat 4% 
Hr Oth. Give me your hand.. This hand is moist, my lad lad . 
Des. It yet has felt ne age, nor known. no —— — s Lancer 
Oth. ‘This argues fruitfulness s and liberal heart ; i Beha torts 
—* eet Hot, hot, ‘and m “moist, his hand of your requires la 
ITH Cy ru Sà leu — * 
ag evr wf eqiuester from liberty, fasting ee pray et” 40 si 
Mia! Urusei g ! 
Muth ecastigation, exercise devout A quu- 
“|For here’s a young and sweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. ’Tis a good hand, 
A frank one9** 
Des. You may, indeed, say so ; 
or kwas that hand that gave away my heart. 45 k 
Oth. A liberal hand. The hearts of old gave hands ; ae 
[But our new heraldry i is hands, 23 hearts.| shukee i n 
tev 2 lu 1 Ps L-G Lars. P Puos ¢ i Yeh Gay D only Tate 


Ot wu paç Phot frat w m * TISE- 
So she harps once more on the string now most discordant to his mind 
till Othello leaves the scene in a fit of uncontrollable rage. 
34. Oh, hardness todissemble. He always finds it difti- 
cult to suppress his old, fond feeling for her. | 
36. Give me your hand. He proceeds to examine her 
hand like one skilled in palmistry. | 
38. This argues fruitfullness, this moisture —* 
bountifulness, liberality (ep. “ fruitful,” 2. 3. 347). - T 
41. exercise devou t, the practice of religious duties. : 
“Family exercise, as Andrew called evening devotion.” Rob Roy, 
chap. xviii. “ Descend into yourself, try your own ming with suffi- 
mse of soul exercise. “ H. of M idlothian, chap. xviii. 
hands not hearts. This alludes to the old form 


of — ep. Tempest, 3. 1. 88: 
er ar oe Stee Toren ae eee! 


N zA 4 d i m 4 . Ee 
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Des. I cannot speak of this. Come now, your promise. | 


Oth. What promise, chuck ? - 
Des. I have sent to bid Cassio come speak with you. 50 
Oth. I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me ; 

Lend me thy handkerchief. 


Des. Here, my lord. 

Oth. That which I gave you. :v< 3 
Des, ... | I have it not abont me. 

Oth. Not? 

Des. No, indeed, my lord. š 

Oth. That’s a fault. That handkerchief — DOO 


Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 


Ferdinand. Here's my hand. 
Miranda. And mine, with all my heart in’e. 


It has been suggested that there is an allusion here to the new 
order of baronets which came into existence in 1611, the heraldic 


badge of which wasa bloody hand. If this be the case, the passage 


must be an interpolation, for the play was in existence fully six years 
before the date in question. 


49. chuck, chick, chicken. 

This is a oa of endearment, but less affectionate than “honey” 
(2. L. 206) or “ sweeting ” (2. 3. 252). 

— oo salt and sorry rheum, 2 troublesome. cold in the 
head, offends me, (that) distresses me. 

53. I have it not about me. Desdemona would doubt- 
le ss*have imparted her grief to her husband in a softer hour, 
but his present mood does not invite her confidence, 





“ Tt takes two to speak truth—one to speak and arfother to hear.” 
56. an Egyptian, a a woman of Egypt; perhaps a gipsy. 
Our word “ gipsy ” is a corruption of “ Egyptian” (as this race was 
designated in the statutes passed against them). This nomadic people 
have for centuries wandered over Western Europe, making their 
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She was a charmer, and could almost read ‘ 

The thoughts of people. She told her, while she 
kept it 

"[ would make her amiable, and subdue my father 

Entirely to her love, ‘but if she lost it, 60 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loathed and his spirits should hunt ` 

After new fancies. She, dying, gave it me; Le Ft , 


And bid me, when my fate — have me wive, | 


Towive it her. I did so; and take heed ont; 65 
Make it a darling like your precious eye. 

To Idése’t or give’t away were such perdition 

As nothiug else could match. 


Des. Is’t possible ? 
Oth. Tis teue; there’s magic in the web of it. 
A sibyl, that bad numb’red in the world 70 


* 


living by fortune-telling, etc. Their language is a much-corrupted 
Hindi, showing that their original home was Hindustan. 

57. a charmer, an enchantress, one w ho deals in charms 
and spells. 








This word occurs once in Shakespeare and once in the Bible: 
“Let none be found among you that is a charmer.” Deut. 18. 11. 

59. — worthy to be loved, loveable. 

62. his spirit, his mind, his affections. 

65. To give it her, i i.e., to give itto my wife X 
in “ wive.”) 

66. a darling.. eye, Rilo to yon as the apple of your * 
eye. 

70. A sibyl, a prophetess, sorceress, — had 
numb’red.. -compasses, that had lived to see the sun com- 
pleting 200 tevolutions, i.e., that was 200 years old: 


A 


- 
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m n= r J — 
B * 


Mizra 





. The sun to course two hundred — oH pe 3* 
In her prophetic fury sew’d the work 5 ZAN , a 


The worms were hallowed that did beaded the — * 
And it was dyed in mummy, which the skilful- 


Yonserv’d of maidens’ hearts. “°° 7 * 
Des. Indeed ! is’t true ? 
Oth. Most veritable; therefore look to’t well. 75 


Des. Then would to God that I had never seen’t ! 
Oth. Ha! wherefore? > 
Des. Why do you speak so startingly and ER Pe 
Oth. Ist lost? Is’t gone? Speak, is it out o’ the 
way ? 80 
Des. Sleaven bless us!) | 2 t | 
Oth. Say you? 


> 


The simple idea is clothed in the “ heightened ” language peculiar 
to poetry. The whole passage about “the handkerchief is a capital 
instance of ‘‘ the grand style.” i 

The extreme longevity of the sibyls is elsewhere alluded to in 
Shakespeare. “ As old as Sibyl” (Taming of the Shrew, 1. 2. 70) ;“ If I 


live to be as old as Sibylla "” (Merch. of Venice, 1. 2. 116). 


72. sew’'d, ïe, wove. 73. hallow’d, consecrated. 
74. mummy : a balsamic liquor that oozed from em- 


‘balmed bodies. 


It was of a transparent brown colour, and was held in esteem 
both by physicians and painters. “Mummy is become merchandise ; 
(Egypt) cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsam.” 
‘Browne, Urn-burial. 


79. startingly, by fits and starts, ————— rash, 
rashly =vehemently, excitedly. rr maby — tot 2 

80. out o’ the way, not forthcoming, not provilo: 

82. Say you 4 Is it really lost ? re 
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Des. Tt is not lost ; ‘but what an if it were? ; 

Oth. How? 

Des. I say, it is not lost. 

= Oth. .Fetch’t, let me see it. 85: 

Des. Why, so I can, sir, but I will not now. 7°" | 
This is a trick to put me from my suit. 
Pray you, lef Cassio be receiv’d again. 

Oth. Fetch me the handkerchief ; my mind misgives. 

Des, Come, come; ) 90: 
Yoa’]l never meet a more sufficient man. 

Oth. The handkerchief ! 3 


y 
V 


[Des. I pray, talk me of Cassio. 
Oth. The handkerchief !} | 
Des. A man that all his time 


w 


83. Itis not lost. Desdémona does not suppose that it 
is irrecoverably lost, but her next words contemplate even 
such a possibility. 

Desdemona is a child of the Italian renaissance and not inclined 
to attach too much importance to the history of the handkerchief. She 
may be exensed for thinking that her husband is taking a morbid 
view abont the loss of it—-that he is really far more serious than the 
case demands. So when Othello’s mind is full of the gravest misgivings 
about the gipsy'’s prediction (which toa man of his race and ancestry 
could be no laughing matter) she harks back to the topic which 
irritates him most—and the conflict which thus arisea springs from 
differences the most deeply seated in their natures. 


89. misgives, misgives me, fills my mind with fore- 
boding. ° 

91. sufficient, qualified for his post : cp. 4. 1. 276. 

92. talk me of Guanio,” For this ethic dative oP: l. 1. 49 
and 2.3. 845 | — 


° I ATUL 
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Hath founded his good fortunes.on your love,“ 
Sbared dangers with you,— iF a 
Oth. The handkerchief! 
Des, P faith, you are to blame. 


— 


Oth. Lounds! | — na Eart. 
Emil. Is not this man jealous ? 
Des. I ne’er saw this before. | 100 


Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief PEN - 


J i. 
! E 


I am most unhappy in the loss of it. A- 
Emil: 'T is not a year or two shows us a man: 
| They aré all but ———— and we.all but — 

| hey eat us hungerly, and when they are full 105 
Whey belch us. 
Enter Tago and Casso. 
Look you,— Cassio and my husband. , 
Iago. There is no other way: ’t is she must do’t: 


c 


And lo, the happiness! go and importune her. bo te UA 


Des. How now, good Cassio! what’s the rews with you Pgri 
Cas. Madam, my former suit: I do beseech you, 110 


That by yoyr virtuous means 1 many again 
É) 
we UF ery | 


i i 
OAA" tA uf ) 


101. some wonder, —“ uncanny, some mystery.1”™ 


104. “ They are all of them nothing but stomachs, and 
we are all of us nothing but food.’ 
105. hungerly, ravenously. 


Stage-direction. Tago has been to Cassio's lodging, and has there 
dropped the handkerchief; which Cassio has picked up and pnt 
into his pocket. As Iago accompanies Cassio to the castle, he urges 
him once more to ply Desdemona well and he will soon be restored 
to his former office. 


108. lo, the happiness ! l see your — luck ! 


La : 


111. virtuous, powerful, influential. 3 vu tnes touf" 
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. Exist, and be a member of his love 
Whom I, with all the office of my heart, 
Entirely honour. I would not be delay’d: 
If my offence be of such mortal kind, _ 115 
That nor my service past, nor present sorrows, ™ 
Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, | i 
Can ransom me into his love again, 
But to know so must be my benefit ; 


So shall I clothe me in a fore’d content, j. 120 


And shut myself up in some other course, i bit 

To fortune’s alms. > 

Des. > Alas, thrice-gentle Cassio ! f 
My advocation is not now in tune; 

My lord is not my lord; nor should I know him, 

Were he in favour as in humour alter’d. 125 


112. Exist: cp. 4. 1. 1906. a member, a partaker or a 
sharer of his loye. A 

113. office, duty (as the Quarto reads). Latin officium, 
duty. * 
115. of such mortal kind, so deadly in its nature. 

117. purpos’d merit in futurity, resolve to do well in 
the future. 

118. But to know so, ʻe., to know the — 

121-122. shut...alms, “ ae myself to some other 
course, awaiting whatever fortune may bestow upon me,” 
(Clarke.) ý 

123. advocation, intercession, not in tune, not agree- * 
able to his ears : (ep. Julius Caesar, 3. 1. 50.) 

125. favour, looks, appearance, aspect. humour, mood. 

Desdemona looks upon Othello’s ill-humonr wereny as a — geal 
aberration of *mind. : COS — 


E Ce 
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So help me every spirit sanctified, ——— 

As I have spoken for yoya all my best, 7 

And stood within the blank ror his displeasure : 

For my. free speech t You must a while be patient. * 

What I din do I will ; and-more I will, 7 — * 

Than for “myself I dare. Let that — yor A —— 

Iago. Is my lord angry 2 yr? — 28 A — a Circe, fe f : pire $ ; 


wae — roy 
Emil. sf SF Baer Be ake ‘He went hence but now, ie — 


F 1 a's rte — * 

And portale in strange nq uietness. 6 one Wht ee, 

Iago. Can he be angry.? I- 'have. seen the cannon o app Aa E 
When it bath blown his ranks into the air, -- 155 


And (like the devil) from his very arm œ 





Puff’d his own brother :—and is he angry ? : 
Something of moment then. I will go meet him ; . 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. ~ 


“E. rat — 


Des. I prithee, do so. - Something, sure, of state, e 140. 


A l otet 8 rer J FON S £ ads offen: 


126. So help me...sanctified. She rakes the saints 
and angels in the hour of her extremity, 


128. stood within the blank.. displeasure, bore the 
brunt of his anger. 

The word “ blank ” means “ white ” ; hence the white spot in the 
centre of a target (cp. “ point-blank’). “ As level as the cannon to 
his blank,” Hamlet, 41. 2. 7 

137. Puff'd his own brother. Actors usually complete 
the sense by adding ‘** yet he stood unmoy’'d.” 3 
139. matter...indeed, something momentons. 

So he hurries away as if he feared that some military emergency 
had arisen, making it necessary for him to report himself to“ his 
general, . ; a 

140-154. Desdemona makes imaginary excuses for her husband’s 

anger and upbraids herself for having arraigned him of unkindness. | 


13 
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e . Wither from Venice, or some unhatch’d practice 


Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, 
Hath puddled his clear spirit ; and in such cases 
‘\ Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though. great ones are their object. “Tis even 
SO ; 1,» 149 
For let our finger ache, and it — 
Our other healthful members even to that sense 
Of pain. Nay, we must think men are not it gore, 
Nay of them look for such observaney 2 ay 
. ee As fits the bridal. Beshrew me much, Emilia, 150 


* £ : : 


141-142. some unhatch’d practice Made demonstra- 
ble, some conspiracy that has come to light before it has 
reached maturity. 

“ Unhatch’d’=not yet disclosed from the egg. A conspiracy at 
the initial stage might be —⸗ to the egg of a serpent or a 
cockatrice. 

143. Hath -puddled his clear spirit. His mind is 
implicitly likened to a fountain of clear water. 

144. inferior things—such as herself, she means ! 

146. endues (Quarto and Folio), indues, subdues, 

147. even to that sense of pain. “Even” has here the 
unusual sense of “ equally,” * likewise,” “ as well.” 

For this idea cp. “ If one member [of the body] suffer, all the 
members suffer with it." 1 Corinthians, 12.26, 

149. observancy, dutiful attention. Cp. the note 
on 1. 3. 238. 

150. the bridal, the nuptial faatival: p 

Another suggestion of long time.—‘ It is pnt into the mouth of a 
woman the morning after the celebration of her nuptials, but it 


wives the effect of being spoken by a woman long past the season of 
her honey mogn.” Clarke, 


— 3 
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im yak - bi ypraly — 
I was (unhandsome warrior as Iam), ° : 


Arraigning his unkindness with my soul perua t 
A 


And he’s indicted falsely. 
Emii. Pray Heaven it be state-matters, as you think, 10m 


And no conception nor no jealous toy V7! j oN A a ys ae i 
Concerning you. — R a * siriu 
Des. Alas the day! I never gave him cause. 
Emil. But jealous souls will not be answered so’; | nok HE 


They are not ever jealous for the cause, ` n% s 9 ie 


But jealous for they are jealous ; it is a ` monster e — “ 
Begot upon itself, born cn itself, P03" n nol £ “ef a 
Des. Heaven keep the monster from Othello’e mind 
Emil. Lady, amen. 
Hes. I will go seek him. Cassio, walk here abgut ; 165 
If I do find him fit, ll move your suit, 


e 


151. unhandsome warrior, ungenerons assailant. Cp. 
2.1. 184. | 

153. suborn’d, bribed, corrupted. 

156. jealous toy, passing whim occasioned by, jealousy, 
Cp. 1. 3. 269. 

160. for the cause, če., because they have good cause 
to be jealous. 
161. for they are jealous, simply because they are 
jealous. i 

a monster: cp. “the green- — monster,’ 3. 3, 166. 
The Quarto in 163 has “ that monster.’ | 

162. Begot...on itself, self-generated, self- nourished. 

Emilia can speak feelingly, for the monster in question has 
possession of Iago’s mind (4,2.145-147). 

166, fit, in a compliant mood. — 


4 


"ar 


Bist nor I fdd J shad -atbern’d thd witness, aA EO 


—— Bhange 


Aeot4 FAF 


— —— 
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— Arfd seek to effect it to my uttermost. 
Cas. I aa A theoke your ladyship. 


Eveunt [Desdemona and nila). 


i Enter Bianca. 


Bian. Save you, Spotig Cassio ! 

Cas. | ~~ What make you iow home ? 
How is it with you, my most fair Bianca? ` 170 
I’ faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house, 4 oO 

Bian. Aad I was going to your lodging, Cassio. ` | 

: What, keep a week away ? seven days and nights ? 

Eight score eight hours ? and lovers’ absent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight score times ?. 175 
Oh, weary reckoning ! ee 

Cas. e . Pardon me, Bianca: 

_I have this while with ieaden thoughts been press pd. 


- How little she has sounded the depths of his passion ! She thinks 
that it was only a momentary mood, and that in this short time he 
may have recovered himself. m i 

169-201. This is the first of Bianca’s three appearances in the 
play. Cassio gives her ‘the bandkerchief to copy, thus preparing us 
for the episode in the next Act. 

168. Save you, God save you. 

169. What make you, what are you doing 7 

170. most fair Bianca, Perhaps with a quibble on the 
meaning of the name=‘“ fair.” Cp. note on 1. 1 2 

174. lovers’ absent “hours. ‘ ’Tis common to every lover, ‘tis 
all his felicity.to be with her... And when he is gone, he thinks every 
minute an hour, every hour as long as a day, ten days a whole year, till 
he see her again.” Bur ton’s Anatomy of Melansholy, Part 3, Sec. 2. 

177. with leaden thoughts * — heen w eigh ed 
down with depressing thoughts. A4 > — — 


| 
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B I shall, in a more continuate time, o — 


— f — — 


Strike “off this score of absence. Sweet Biahea, — 


Take me this work out. 


Bian, — Oh, Cassio, whence came thia, ? 
This is some token from a newer friend ; 181 
To the felt absence now I feel a cause. : 
Is’t come to this ? Well, well. 

Cas. : Go to, woman- $ 


Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth, 
From whence you have them. You are jeglous 

now ae _ 185 
That this is from some mistress, some remembrance : 


' .- ; 
178. ina more continuate time, when I am less liable 
to interruption. ` 
179. strike off this score of absence, pay off the debt 
I owe you because of my absence. 


The “ score” was originally the reéKoning scored up on the tavern- 
post : cp. Comedy of Errors, 1.2.64-65. 


— — 
180. Take me this work out, copy this —— me. 
Oh, Cassio. The interjection expresses several emo- 
tinue T TATA remonstrance, and (not least) womanly- 
curiosity about the handker chief. | — 





Here (andi in other instances where this exclamation is ‘detached from 
what follows) we have followed Quarto and Folio in printing “ Oh ” in 
preference to the unvarying “O” of our modernised editions. In * 
old texts they are clearly discriminated, often to the reader's advantage, 
‘Oh’ being a longer and stronger sound tkan ‘O, and expressing a 
far wider range of emotions. °-- =- 

181. friend, sweetheart. French amie. 
185. jealous, apprehensive, suspicious. ° 


— 
[Giv tng her Desdemoni’ 8 andkerehicf . 144 L va l 


eA 
—— 
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No, by my faith, Bianea. ° y 

Bian, -e »Why, whose is it ? 

Cas. I know not, sweet ; I found it in my chamber. —— 
I hke the work ell. ere it be demanded . "A 
(As like enough it will) I would have it copied. *190 
Take it, and do't ; and leave me for this time. 

Bian. Leave you 1 Ww herefore ? 

Cas. I do attend here on the general; ; To | <P 
And think it no addition, nor my wish, 194 > 
Thave him see me woman’d. J 

Bian. Why, I pray you ? 

Cas. Not that I love you not. 

Bian. But that you do not love me. 
I pray you, bring me on the way a little, 

And Say, if I shall see you soon at night. 


gs 


Cas. -Tis but a little way ; that I can bring you, ` 
For I attend here ; but IIl see you soon. 200 
Bian, "Tis very good ; I must be cireumstane’d. 
Eweunt. - 


194. mo addition, no honour, no credit. 
195. woman’d, accompanied by a woman. ' 
198. soon at night, tow ards evening. Cp. C 'omedy of 
Errors, 1. 2. 26 ("soon at five o'clock”). 
201. be circumstance d, yield to circumstances ; EC, put | 
up with this snub. 








Act Fourth. — 


Scene If. 
| Cyprus. Before the castle. | 
inter Othello and Lago. 


Tago. Will you think so ? 
Oth. Think so, Iago ! 
lago.. W hat, 


The setting of this scene is finely shown in a full-page wood 
engraving by F. Wen th in the Cowden Clarke Shakespeare. 
Here the Moor ia seen in his flowing robes going round the fortifi- 
cations, while the ancient, in the dress of a cavalier, closely dogs 
his footsteps insinuating his poison into his victim’s® too-credulous 
ear. Othello’s right hand covers his brow and eyes ; and his 
left, a little extended, is strongly clenched. But the most striking 
thing in the picture is the delineation of Tago—the ferret-like eyes, 
with their pupils narrowed tə fiercely gleammhg points—and an 
expression of triumphant devilry pervading his whole figure. 





1.—i46. “The first part of the scene, ” writes Dr- Bradley, “is 
hard to understand, and the commentators give little help. I take 
the idea to be as follows.—Iago sees that he must renew his attack 
on Othello: who now seems to have fallen into a dazed lethargic 
state, and must be stimulated to action. Jago’s plan seem to be to 
remind Othello of everything that would madden him sgain, but to 
do so by professing to make light of the whole affair, and by urging 
Othello to put the best construction on the facts, or at anyrate to 
acquiesce. So he says, in effect: ‘ After all, if she Jid kiss Cassio, 
that might mean little, Nay, she might even go much further with- 
out meaning any harm. [The reader who is puzzled by this passage 
should refer to the conversation at the end of the 30th tale in the 
Heptameron). Of course there is the handkerchief ~10) ; but then 


— 
FF 
fig J 


e 
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e 
. . . —— 
To kiss in private ? 


Oth. An unauthoriz’d kiss. 
Fago. Or to be naked with her friend in bed 
An hour or more, not meaning any harm ? 
Oth, Naked in bed, Iago, and not mean harmt 5 
\It is hypocrigy against the devil. | 
They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, 





The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven. 

Iago. So they do nothing, ’tis a venial sip, — 7 a 40.0 
\, But if I give my wife a handkerehief,—! a TO 

Oth,. What then ? Ah BAS 






affecting to renounce this 
hopeless attempt to disguise his true opinion, he goes on : * However, 
I cannot, as. your friend, pretend that I really regard her as innocent : 
the fact is, C&ssio boasted to mein so many w ords of his conquest. 
[Here he is interrupted by Othello’s swoon]. But, after all, why 
make * a fuss? You sharesthe fate of most married ‘men, and 
you have the advantage of not being deceived in the matter.’ ” 

1. Will you i think so 2 Iago’s question implies, “ You 
are too severe a moraler” (2.5.301). $ 

As they walk np the stage they are continuing a conversation 
already. begfin. This gives an effect of naturalness and ease to the 
ensning dialogue (cp. 1. 1. 1.). 

- 2. To kiss in private ? ‘Do you mean to condemn 
kissing in private F’’—An unauthorized kiss. Tago’s point 
is that such a kiss involves no. breach of decorum” ; Othello’ 5 
that it is a breach of the marriage vow. 


6. — against the devil ; because they make 
the devil thigk them more wicked — they really are, 

-“ As cémmon hypocrites -cheat-men by seeming good and yet 
living wickedly, these men would- chtat the devil by giving him 
flattering hopesand at Jast avoiding the crimes which he thinks” they 
are ready to e®mmit. ” Johnson, . rots J — — ANE 


why should sbe not give it away ?’ The 


lees - 
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2 


Idgo. Why, then ’tis hers, my lord ; and, being hers, © 

She may, I think, bestow’t on any man. 
Oth. She is protectress = her honour too“; iaa 

May she give that ¢ pith Abe TES gut?) Tey 
Jago. Her honour is an ‘essence that’ s not geen ; ——— We) 


They have it very oft that have 1t not : ae, 

But, for the handkerchief, — cians 
Oth. — By heaven, I would most gladly have forgot it. 

Thou said’st (ob, it comes o’er my memory; ʻ$ 20 


As doth the raven o’er the infected house, » TE eK oh a pat 
Boding to all) he had my handkerchief. * — 
Pas YO. Ay» what of thath? — — Mo — 
es Ra «| essence, something. that is, an entity Latin, 
essentia, from esse, to exist. as ee tee FY : ee 
17. They have it.. have ‘it ‘not, * B they have. “it 
nominally if not actually. 8 * 


The speaker ` himself is the best exemplification of his own w vords ; 3 
as formerly in 2, 3.268 where he said ‘that ‘feputation was ** an 
idle and Sater = ; oft got w ithout merit, and lost w ithont 
deserving.’ | a" 

19. I would.:.have forgot. it. — nga is at his ‘side 
to compel him to remember about it. | $ 

“ On matters like — Othello cannot- think ; and when . he, tries 
to think, he thinks wrong.” Raleigh, Shakespeare, p-14l..--; , 

20. comes o’er my memory. This is the * hadna 
passion” of 41, below, already stealing over him. 

21. The raven was believed to» ORTEN: infection where- 
“ever it went. eat saniet 

Cp. Mugh Ado, 2.3.83.; “ had as lief have heard the. + tsar, 
come what plague could have come after me.’ 


22. Beding: to all, SONA RES wie eniet * a the 
inmates. > c iw .93 TON six tain fst ia 
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" Oth. : That’s not so good now. e 
Tago. What 
If I had said I had seen him do you wrong ? 
Or heard him say (as knaves be such abroad; a 29 
Who having, by their own importunate suit, —— 
Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, lar 


Convinced or suppli’d them, cannot choose . 


-m 


23. That’s not so good now. “That is a rather sus- 
picious circumstance ! 


25. as knaves be such abroad; and there are such 


knaves in the world ! 


26-28. The prose order would be : convinced (=over- 
come) by their own importunate suit, or supplied 


them by voluntary dotage (=excessive e fondness) of some 
mistress. The distr ibutive construction. 


“ Tago is here describing ae sorts of gallants ; (1) one who by 
their importunifies have convinced, or overcome, their mistresses ; (2) 
the other, who, when their mistresses voluntarily doated on them, have 
supplied them with the effects of love.” Jennings. 


28-29." cannot choose... blab, cannot key boasting about 
their gallantries. f 


Cp. Cinthio’s Hecatomithi: * Nay, this same captain told it me 
himself, like one whose happiness is incomplete until he lath declared 
it to another.” 

34-44. Othello is nearly demented by the hideous images which 
lago’s evil mind—by a protess which makes us think of suggestion | 
or thought-transference—conjures up in his own pure mind. 

Sir — Reynolds has a long note from which we quote the 


followin 
ie: alludes only to Cassio’s: dream, which had been invented 
and told him’by«Ingo. When many confused ideas pour in-upon the 





= 


— 
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> But they must blab)— À ; = 
Oth. Hath he said anything ¢ 
Jago. He hath, my lord ; but be et well assurd, 30 
No more than he’ll un-swear. ~~~ 
Oth. What hath he said ? 


Jago. Faith, that he did—I know not what he did. - 
Oth. What ? what ? 
Lago. Lie— 


Oth. With her ? 
Lago. With her, on her ; what you will. 
Oth. Lie with her! lie on her! We say lie on, 535 


her, when they be-lie her. Lie with her! 
'Zounds, that’s fulsome !— Handkerchief — 
confessions—handkerchief !—To confess, and 
be hanged for his labour ;—first, to be 





mind all at once, and with such ræpidity that it has not time to 
shape or digest them, it produces stupefaction and fainting. Othello, 
in broken sentences and single words, all of w hich have a reference 
to the cause of his jealousy, shows that all the proofs are present at 
once to his mind, w —— 30 overpowers it, chet he falls into a trance, 
the natural — — > 

“To me,’ writes Christopher North, * it has no other effect 
or sense, than that of the blood being driven np into the head, and op- 
pressing with physical pressure that bodily organ—the brain. The sonl 
strikes the body like a hammer, and knocks it down.” 


32, I know not what he did. “Jago does not accuse 
Desdemona, but merely suggests _ her guilt, leaving it to 
- Othello to Araw up the indictment.” Gerard. 

36. be-lie, calumniate. — 

37. fulsome, morally foul, filthy. 

38. To confess and be hanged. A proverbial saying, 
which Othello in his confusion proceeds to reyerse. 





e 
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— hanged, and then to confess.—I-tremble at ° 
it. Nature would not invest herself in such 40 
shadowing’ passion | without some instruc- 
tion. It is not words that shake me thus. 
Pish ! Noses, ears, and lips.—Is’t possible ? 
—Confess—handkerechief !—O devil ! : 

Falls in a trance. 
Jago. Work on, 45 
-= \f My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are 
ecaucht ; 
And many worthy and chaste dames even thus, 
All guiltless, meet reproach. — hat, ho! my 







lord ! 
My lord, T say ! Othello ! 
* Enter Cassio. = 
— How now, Cassio ! 
Cas. What's the matter 7° ° 3 50 


41. shidawines passion, passion overshadowing the 

senses with gloom. without some instruction, without 
intending to convey some sipernatural warning to the 
mind. 
.. Johnson explains the passage thus: “ This passion, which spreads 
its clouds over me, is the effect of some agency more than the opera- 
tion of words; it is one of those notices which men have of unseen 
calamities.” _ : 


46, —— poison. 
In King Lear, 4.3.96 this word is applied to the poison administered 
by Goneril to Regan: 
Regan, Sick, O, sick ! 
Goneril. [ Aside. ] If not, I ne ‘er trust medicine. 


46. are caught; Cp. 2.3.368. 
re All fuiltless, altogether or wholly guiltless. 





ava à . F * . 
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Tago. My lord is fallen into an epilepsy. = — — 


| This is his second fit ; he had one yesterday. 
Cas. Rub him about the temples. eS 


lago. | | [No, forbear ;} - 
The lethargy must have his quiet course; 
If not, he foams at mouth and by and by 55 


Breaks. out’to savage madness. Took, he stirs. 
Do you withdraw yourself a little while; — ` 
He will recover straight. When he is gone, 
I would on great occasion speak with you. s —— 
| | l Exit Cassio. 
How is it, general ? Haye you not hart ‘your 
head 7 60 
Oth. Dost thou mock me ? 4+7 > J 
Tago. I mock you not, by heaven. 


* a * 


SE. epilepsy . called also “the falling sickness ` - from 
the suddenness of its attacks. a " Sew 
Whether Othello was really subject to these. attacks we- can 
hardly tell from the testimony of such a consistent liar as Iago.—Among 
other illustrious names associated with the falling sickness are Julius 
Caesar, Mohammed, Peter the Great, and Napoleon. 2* 
54. lethargy, state of torpor. Greek, lethargia, from 
lethe, forgetfulness- his, its. l z 
58. straight, straightway, immediately. 
59. on great occasion, upou important business. | 
Gl. I mock you not, by heaven, Iago mocked -him when he 
put the question to him and he mocks hint even more when he “plays 
' the innocent” and denies that he meant anything. 8 . 
Hart (whether rightly or wrongly we cannot say) explains 
Othello’s indignation by quoting from Nashe's Wonderful Prognoatication 
(1591): “ Many that have fair wives ‘shall. be troubled with great 
swelling in the brows, a disease as incurable as the gout.s - * 
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© Would you would bear your fortune like a man! , 
Oth. A horned man’s a monsterand a beast. 
Tago. There’s many a beast then in a populous city, 
And many a civil monster. _ 65 
Oth. Did he confess it ? 
Iago. Good sir, be a man ; 
Think every bearded fellow that’s but yok'd 
May draw with you. There’s millions now alive 
That nightly lie in those unproper beds ’ ad | 
Which they dare swear peculiar ; your case is 
better. 70 
O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock, 


62. Cp. note on 3.3.374. (“Are you-a man?” ) 
65. civil monster. Oxymor onand paronomasia : “ civil” 
(1)=civilized and (2)=living in a city. 
67. bearded fellow : # periphrasis for “man.” that’s 
but yok’d: provided he has a wife. h 
Marriage is likened to a yoke: so “ yokefellow” or“ yokemate™’ = 
partner in marriage. 
68. May draw with you, is in like case with yourself 
—this keeps up the figure. 
69. wunproper, not exclusively their own. Latin propria. 
one’s own. 
70. peculiar, private, all their own. © 
In Shakespeare's time “ unproper ’ (or “ improper ”) had not yet 


acquired its meaning of “indecent, ” “unbecoming”; nor “peculiar” its. 
meaning of “ singular, »« remarkable.” : 


71. the spite of hell, the , devil’s way of deriding 
mortals. This is further ——— in the fiend’s arch- 


mock. — 


* 
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i 
To lip a wanton in a secure couclr, ? 


And to suppose her chaste! No, let me know; ~ Sh ff F 


And knowing what I am, I know what she- ax 


shall be. no oe —* — 
Oth, Oh, thou art wise ; “tis certain. ——7 
Lago. Stand you a while — — 
Confine yourself but in a patient lisf. 111.75 
Whilst you were here, o’erwhelmed with your = 
grief 
(A passion most unsuiting such a man) a 


72. “EO lip, the kiss. secure, untroubled with "suspicion. 
Transferred epithet. ° 


76. ina patient list, within the bounds of patience. 


The “ lists ” were the barriers enclosing a tilt-yard. e 


77-225. Iago informs Othello that at the time of his swoon, Cassio : 
came to interview him and that he will come again presently. He 
persundes Othello to conceal himself and listen tothe discourse he 


. is about to held with Cassio, —for he will ask Cassio to tell the tale 


anew of his conquest of Desdemona. When Cassio appears Iago 
questions him about Bianca, in a way that makes Cassio laugh aloud. 
Othello sees in this the confirmation of Ingo's story and can scarcely 
contain his fury, At this point Bianca herself comes upon the scene 
and ina fit of jealousy returns the handkerchief to Cassio saying it 
must be some minx’s token, and that he can give it to his newer 
friend to copy, for she will take out no such work for him. When 
Bianca and Cassio withdraw, Othello and Iago together devise means 
for putting Desdemona and Cassio to death that night. 

“When the conversation breaks off here (225) Iago has brought 
Othello back to the position reached at theend of the Temptation 
scene (3.3). Cassio and Desdemona are to be killed ; und, in 
addition, the time is hastened ;,it is to be ‘ to-night,’ not ‘ within three 
days’.”’ Bradley. 

77. o’erwhelmed. See Appendix. . 
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e  Cassig came hither. - I shifted him away, 
And laid good ’ scuse upon 3 your ecstasy ; "80 
Bade him anon return and here speak with me, 

The which he promis’d: Do but eneave yourself, 
And mark the fleers, tke gibes, and notable scorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face ; 

For I well make him tell the tale anew, 8 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, ‘and when 

He hath, and is again to your wife. | 

I say, but mark his — “Marry, patience ; 

Or [shall say you’re all in all in spleen,“ £ 
And nothing of a man. zi —* ERRA. 


GT 





80, ecstasy, swoon. | Eh Ven 


The word means literally “ the throwing of the mind out of its 
normal place” Greek ekstasis, from ewxistanai, to put out of place, 
deyange. í 

82. encave yourself, eðnéeal yourself as in @ Cave. 

The Othello of the Shakespearian stage w ould take up his position 
between the two halves of the traverse curtain, 

83. fleers. The Quarto has “ jeers,” meaning the same 
thing. scorns, scornful gestures, 

84. every region : comparing Cassio’s face to a map. 

87. cope, have dealing with. 

89. but, only, 

89-90. all in all in spleen...nothing of a man. “ The 
spleen was reckoned the seat of tempestuous passion” (Sir 
Sidney Lee). 

Othello is again in the “ melting mood” (5.2.349) and again exposes, 
himself to Iago's taunts (see note on 3. 3.374). The old physiology 
connected the spleen with weeping ; .cp. Donne’s couplet : 

Kind pity checks my spleen ; brave scorn forbids 
Those tears to issue, which swell my eye lids. 


— 


SCENE | | 


Oth. Dost thou“ hear, Iago? . . 
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"I will be found most cunning in my patience ; 
But (dost thou hear? ) most bloody. | 


Tago. That’s not amiss ; 


But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw? 
[Othello conceals himself. | 

Now will I question Cassio of Bianca; 
A housewife that by selling her desires _ 95 
Buys herself bread and clothes. It is a creature 
That dotes on Cassio ;—as ’tis the strumpet’s plague 
To beguile many and be beguil’d by one ;— 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain e 
From the excess of laughter. Here he comes : 100 

Re-enter Cassio [at a distance. | 
As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad ; 
And his unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light behaviours 
Quite in the wrong. How do you now, lieutenant ? 


Cas. The worser, that you give me the addition : SPOG 


Whose want even kills me. 
Iago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure on’t. , 
[Speaking lower. | Now, if this suit lay in Biana S 


power, 


95. housewife, hussy, light woman. 
102. wnbookish, ignorant, not in the secret. 
104. How do you now, liewtenant? Observe the 
adroitness with which Iago leads np the conversation to the 
subject of Bianca. 105. the addition, the title of lientenant. 


108. power is the Quar to, and “* dower” the Folio reading. 
The discrepancy appears once more to be due to an inwerted letter. 
14 





=t 
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= e How quickly should you speed ! 

Cas. =- Alas, poor caitiff ! 

Oth. Look, how he laughs already ! | 110 
Tago. I never knew a woman love man so. J 
Cas. Alas, poor rogue! 1 think, i’ faith, she loves 

* me. | 

Oth. Now he demes it faintly, and laughs it out. 
Tayo. Do you hear, Cassio? [ Whispering in his ear.) 115 
Oth. Now he importunes him , | 

-To tell it o'er. Go to; well said, well said. 
Tago. She gives it ouf that you shall marry her. 
-Do-you intend it ?. 

‘Cas. Ha, ha, ha! - De ee | ; 120 
Oth. Do you triumph, Roman’ ? Do you triumph? 

Cas. I marry her! What? acustomer!  Prithee, 


bear some charity te my wit ; do not think it 
‘so unwholesome., Ha, ha, ha! 125 
v 


109. speed, prosper. caitiff, wretch _ (literall? 
** captive "’). ; ; 
111. “go, as she loves you. 
112. rogue is a term of endearment. 
Cp. “ Yon sweet little rogue, ” 2 Honi. LV pee re 233. 
112. I think. The uncertainty is ironical (ep. C. of Errors, 


5. 1.23), as is plain from the unrestrained laughter Which accom- 
panics the words. : Aa et 


| _ 117. well said, wall said. Cp. note on 2. 1. 168. * 


TEAL The word Roman is possibly suggested. by the 
preceding Do you triumph. * 


123. ga customer. A cant term for a prostitute, 


-a 


t-a 





as 
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OLA. So, so, so, so: ; they — that. win, ie Pa as wit" 
Jago. Faith, the ery goes that, you shall marry her. 
Cas. Prithee, say true, ab iied ag. 265 E 
Jago. I am a very villain else. — 48 
Oth. Have you scored me? Wel. — 
Cas. This is the monkey’ s own giving out. She 
is persuaded I will marry her, ouf of her own 
love and flattery, not out of my promise. * 
Oth. Tago beckons me ; now he begins the story. 135 
Cas. She was here even how ; she haunts me An 
every place. I was the other day talking on 
the sea-bank with cer tain Venetians ; „a and 
thither comes the bauble, and, [by this hand, 


she] falls me thus about my neck 140 
Oth. Crying, “ O dear Cassio! I” as it were; + his 
vesture imports it. AANE ; r 


. Cas. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me; so * ° 


shakes and pulls me. Ha, ha, ha ! 

127. the cry goes, the rumour goes round. 

131. Have you scored me? Cassio could not marry 
Desdemona before disposing of her present husband : hence 
Othello’s question = Have you marked me out for slaughter ? ” 

13+. beckons me,emakes a sign to me to mark what is 
now coming 

139. the bauble, the foolish creature. 


141. his gesture imports it. Cassio falls abont Tago’ S 
neck and drags him about in imitation of Bianca’s behaviour 


‘towards himself, 


For this peonia" sense of “ import ™ ep. “ Belike this show: imports 
the argument of the play.” Hamlet, 3, 2.149. 


143. lolJs, leans, reclines upon. 
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Oth. Ncw he tells how ‘she pluck’d him to my 145 
chamber. . O, I see that nose of yours, but — 
not that dog I shall throw it to. 

Cas. Well, I must leave her company. 

Iago. Before me! look, where sie comes. _ 


Enter Bianca. 


Cas. *Tis such another fitchew! Marry, a per- 150 
fum’d one.—What do you mean by this 

| haunting of me ? | 

Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you ! 
Wkat did you mean by that same handker- 
chief you gave me even now? I wasa fine fool |l 
to take it. I mnst take out the work ?— 
A likely piece of work, that you should find it 


"a, 
ql 


in your chamber, andeknow not who left it 
there! This is some minx’s token, and I must 


Cc 
145. I see that noseetc. The concentration of fury and 
execration packed into these words is scarcely to be 
matched even in Shakespeare. i 


Hart reminds us that cutting off the nose was n regular judicial 
punishment i in those days. 


149. Before me! On my soul! A common interjec- 


tional phrase. 

150. such another=a very, a regular. fitchew, pole- 
cat, a creature with an objectionable smell. 

155. even now. "These words serve to link the present 
scene with the last, where Cassio gives her the handkerchief. 
I was a fine fool, it Was very simple-minded of me. 


159,161. minx.. -hobby-horse. Both these terms are- 


descriptive of a frivolous, dissolute woman, __ 


‘7 


a, 


lar 
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take ont the work? There} give it your 160 
hobby-horse. Wheresoever you had it, PH 
take out no work on’t. | | ores 
Cas. How now, my sweet Bianca ! how now ! how now!” \ 
Oth. By heaven, that should be my handkerchief ! 165 
Bian. I£ you'll | come to supper to-night, you 
may ; 1f you will not, come : nen you are next 


prepared for, Meu — | Exit. 
Jago. After her, after her. > 
Cas. Faith, I must; she’ll rail in the streets else. 170 


Jago. Will you sup there ? 
Cas. Yes, I intend so. 
lago. Well, I may chance to see you; for I 


would very fain speak with you. - a 175 
Cas. Prithee, come ; will you ?° | a 
lago. Go to ; say no more. > Frit Cassio. 
Oth. [| ddvancing.| How shall I murder him, Jago ? 
Iago. Did you perceive how he laugh’d at his vice? 180 
Oth, Oh, Tago! 
/ago. And did you see the handkerchief ? . 


Otù. Was that mine ? 

lago. Yours, by this hand. And to see how he 
prizes the foolish woman your wife! She 185 
gave it him, and he hath given it his whore. 


165. should be. See note on 3.3.381. 

170. rail, raise a clamour. 

180. his vice. his misconduct. his misdoing (cp. “ a 
small vice,” 4. 3. 70), je yia 

184. by this hand. A characteristic phrasesof Iago: 
<p. note on +. 2. 196. 


a 
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Oth. I would lave him nine years a-killing. A 


fine woman ! a fair woman la sweet woman ! | 

Tago. You must forget that.: Aue Sd ONT = “190 

Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be — d 
to-n ight ; for r she shall not live. | No, my 
heart is turn’d to stove; I strike it; and it 
hurts my hand. Ok, the world hath not a 
sweeter creature! She might lie by an em- 195 
peror’s side and command him tasks. 

Tago. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Oth. Hang her! I do but say what she is. So deli- 
cate with her needle! an admirable musician ! 
Oh, she will sing the savageness out of a bear: 200 
of 30 high and plenteous Wit and invention ! 

fago. She’s the worse for all “this. 

Otk. Oh, a thousand théusand times. And then, of 
so gentlea condition ! 


188. have him nine years a-killing, have him put to 
‘death by slow torture. 


197. that’s not your way: 4 repetition of 190. 
“ You must not permit your mind to dwell npon your wife’s beauty 
and attractions.” 
201. invention, imagi Sabin 
202. She’s the worse for all that. These words form 


a counterpart to 3. 3. 153-156. | | i 


2 | 

As long as he thonght his wife to be virtuous, he regarded her ac- 
complishments as an aggrandizement to her virtne ; but now that he 
thinks her false he regards them as an aggravation of her crimes, 


E 


Jet Desdemona once appear. guilty, and all the- mhitence s of; her: 


— is the white hypocrisy that mnkes_ the black all the blacker,” 
Moulton. —— 


Ys 


ots 





SCENE 1 J THE MOOR: OF VENICE 21a, 
X X ® 
Iago. Ay, too gentle. ol peer SOK 
Oth. Nay, that’s certain. But yet: the pity of J Se 
Iago! Oh, Iago, the pity of it, Iago! -<e — 
Tago. If you are so fo foyd over - her iniquity, st ive, ne — 
patent to offen ; for, if it touch not you, “it istic. 


comes near hear — | 210 
Otih. 1 will chop her into messes. Onckeld — 
Tago Oh, ’tis foul in her. : 
Oth. With mine officer ! 


205. Ay, too gentle. “Here the exceeding softness of Desde- 
mona’s temper is turned against her by Iago, so that it suddenly strikes 
Othello ina new point of view, as the inability to resist temptation.” 


(Mrs. Jameson ). The word “gentle” in Iago's mouth =** trac- 


table ’’ in the invidious sense in which that word is usal in Pericles, 
4. 6. 211. -- 


= 


208-210. so fond over, so craay, so weak-minded about. 
patent to offend, liberty to transgress,. touch, affect. 
comes near, concerns. 

Oh. Iago, the pity of it, Iago, Othello’s passionate outburst 


meant much the same as if he bad said, “ Is it not heart-breaking ?” But 


Iago, with freezing cynicism, not unmixed with contempt and 
impatience, puts a construction upon Othello’s words (ep. 3. 8, 129 and 
193) which he knows will exasperate him beyond endurance— 
saying to him in effect, “If you have so much indnigence for 
your wife as you seem to show, if ‘swelling pity smothers wrath,’ you 
ought to wink at her infidelities as so many husbands would do in 


your place. If you are indifferent, it concorns nobody else.” 


This is perhaps the most diabolical speech in the play, and it acts 
upon Othello like fire upon gunpowder, His next utterance (after “ Oh, 
the pity. of it Ingo") is “I will chop her into messes !" What a 
revulsion of feeling is revealed in these words ! 


: i 
at 


211. chop her into messes, makes mince-tsont of — 
utterly destroy, her.. Cp. 2; 3,192. - 


i 





me i OTHELLO [ ACT IV 
= . = 
Tago. That's fouler. - i 215 
Oth. Get me some poison, Iago; this night. Vil 
not expostulate with her, lest her body and 
beauty unprovide my mind again. This night, 
lago. 
Tago. Do it not with poison ; ———— her in her 220 
bed, even the bed she hath contaminated. 
Oth. Good, good ; the justice of it pleases ; very good. 
Iago. Ard for Cassio, let me be his undertaker : 
you shall hear more by midnight. 225 


A trumpet. 


217. expostulate, enter into discourse. (See Hamlet. 
2.’ 2°86). 
_ 218. unprovide my mind, weaken my resolution, make 
me waver. See note on 3.3. 278. 
224. Let me be his undertaker, let me deal with him, 
let me settle him, 


226-293. Au event vow takes place which marks a fresh turn 
of affairs and—as we shall presently see—hurries on the final 
catastrophe. This is the arrival from Venice of an especial com- 
mission, headed by Lodovico, a kinsman of Brabantio, with a 
mandate from the Duke and the senators relieving Othello of his 
governorship and appointing Cassio in his place. 


Desdemona, who enters with the strangers, on hearing the news 
expresses her gratification on Cassio’s account. All Othello’s 
worst suspicions are thus*confirmed from his lady's own lips, and 
in a fit of rage he strikes her and affronts her in the presence of the 
Venetian envoy and departs from the scene in strange excitement. 
Lodovico is utterly at a .loss to compreliend what he has seen and 


heard and he says to Iago Sone reticence only increases his 


misgiving) :« —* 


I am sorry that I am deceiy'’d in him. 








SCENE I | THE MOOR OF VENICE 217 


Enter Lodovico, Desdemona, and Attendants. 


Oth. Excellent good. What trumpet is that same ? 
Iago. I warrant, something from Venice. "Lis 
Lodovieo, this, comes from the Duke. See, 
your wife’s with him. 
Lod. God save the worthy general! ° 
Sota. 2/5 With all my heart, sir. 
Lod. The Duke and senators of Venice greet you. 230 
| Gives him, a — 
Oth. I kiss the instrument of their pleasures. ; 
[Opens the letter, an peruses it.] 
Des. And what’s the news, good cousin Lodovico ? 
Jago. 1 am very glad to see you, signior ; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 
Lod. L thank you. How dees Lieutenant Cassio i ? 235 
Iago. Lives, sir. 5 —— 
Des. Cousin, there’s fallen between him and my lord y Burpy 
An unkind breach ; but you shall make all woe Ca Ma who 
Oth. Are you sure of that Acc anri t. a Hho LAL {2 
Dee My lord | AG ar cn EE O 
Oth. [reads.] “This fail not to do, as you will A 240°) / 
Lod. He did not call; he’s busy iv the paper. | 
Is there division *twixt my lord and Cassio ? 


229, with all my heart, aa greet you wW ith all my 
. heart. 
is 231. the instrument etc., the document in which their 
wishes are expressed. 
_ 236. Lives, sir. He lives, he is living, sir. 
238. My lord! Desdemona is startled by the v ehemence 
of Othello’s question, 


a ' 
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e © = 
Des. A. most unhappy one. I would . do much 
To atone them, for the love I bear to Cassio. epa 


Oth. Fire and brimstone ! _ | 
— fe NS P Mey lord ? 4 be 
Oth. | Are you wise? 245 
Des, What, is he aygry ? | 
Lod. _. _ May be the letter mov’d him ; 
Por, as I think, they do command him home 
Deputing Cassio in his government. . 
Des. Brust me, I am glad on’t. 
24+. to atone them, to reconcile them. 
The word “atone” is formed by the coalescence -of at + one. 


Shakespeare makes “one” rhyme with “ bone,” “ loan,” etc. and — 
older sound is still heard in our present pronunciation of *“ atone.’ 


241. for the love I bear to Cassio. Desdemona never loses 
sight of her Proms. (3. 3. 20 ff). 

She uses “ love” in’ the accepted Elizabethan meaning of“ friend- 
ship” (so often S KOY in this play), and her fearless use of the 
word is quite enough in itself to prove the perfect innocence of her 
relations with {assio; bnt Othello, in his present mood, cannot. help 
construing it as damning evidence of her gailt, 

Desdemona is tactless, even stupid if the trath mnst be said ; 
but let us remember that she is a mere girl (1. 3. 95), with ne 
experience of the world. . 

“She is relieved to think that her importunity is no longer 
required. If itis stranze that she should not realize the wound to 
Othello’s hononr, the audienc® has been prepared for this obtuseness 
in am earlier acene (3. 3, 84 ff.) Lewis Campbell, Tiagic Drama, p. 242. 


245. Fire and brimstone ! An execration referring to 


the torments of the damned ( Revelation, 14, 10), 


* Are you wise? Many? eritios look upon this as an aside spoken 
by Tago toowarn Othello to restrain his passion,; (J) 050 «Gillan fo wo 





SCENE 1] THE MOOR OF VENICE 219 
oth $ Aii | 
Des. | My lord 

Oth. Tam glad to see you mad. — 
Des. W hy, sweet Othello, — Dii: 
Oth. (Striking her: | Devil ! — * Sak RT. 
Des. I have not deserv’d this. EGE ES vege 


Lod. My lord, this would not be beliew’d in Venice 5 
Though I should swear I saw’t. “Tis very much. 
Make her amends : she weeps. | 


Oth. Great | O devil, devil! 25 
If that the earth could teem with woman's 
tears, | YEO oe See | 


250. Iam glad to see you mad. — gppears to be 
only a furious man’s way? of saying, ‘I am mad to see 
you glad.” 


$ 

251. [Striking her.] It is not Othello who strikes this blow, but 
the wreck of Othello—* he that was Othello,” Nor is it Desdemona 
whom he strikes, but the hideous distortion of that innocent ludy 
conjured upin. his mind by Iago's devilish art. To judge Othello 
as his maker meant us to judge him, we ought te proceed on the 
assumption that Desdemona was really guilty of the crime brought 
against her, s 


She is to him, at the time he strikes her, the vile creature who 
has destroyed in him every illnsion that makes life worth living ; doubt- 
less, too, the pr ime mover in bringing about his deposition ; and he 
belives that at this moment she is‘conspiring w ith her paramour to put 
him te death (see 130, abov c) —and ‘that ‘after getting him ont- of-the 
way, she will marry Cassio and continue to fill her present sphere as * 
‘governor's wifo in Cyprus, —No wonder, he thinks, = she is “glad on’t’ 
when she learns the news “of Aion = jE ARS in his place ! 


256... teem with woman s tears, are oe living ören- 
tures front woman's tears: SN A Aian 
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" Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 
Out of my sight ! 
Des. KEON I will not stay to offend you. 
— —— ita bane Ge a | Going. | 
Lod. Truly, an obedient lady : 
I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 260 
Oth. Mistress ! 
Des. My lord ? e 
Oth. -What would you with ber, sir? 


Lod. Who, I, my lord ? 

Oth. Ay ; you did wish that I would make her turn. 
Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again ; and she can weep, sir, weep; 265 
And she’s obedient, as you say, obedient, — 
Very obedient. (Proceed wou in your tears.) ~ pA? 

~ Concerning this, sir, (Q well-painted passion !) 

I am commanded home. (Get you away ; 


* 
257. Each drop she falls, every tear-drop Desdemona 
sheds. prove a crocodile, grow into a crocodile. 

In the popular animal lore of Shakespeare’s time crocodiles were 
said to allure their victims by shedding tears before them, and 
so this reptile became the type of perfidy and hypocrisy ; hence the 
expression “ crocodile tears” = feigned or insincere tears. 

263. make her turn, call her back, 
264. turn, and turn, etc., Othello refers to her sup- 
posed tickleness, See note 6n 205, above. 

263-274. This «speech is mainly addressed to Lodovico, but it 
contains four “ asides ” addressed to Desdemona, which are indicated 
in the text by means of parentheses. (Cp. Brabantio’s speech on p. 19). 

268. — passion. H'er weeping appears to 


him merely to be very clever acting. 


7 
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date, } A 
— will return to Venice. (Hence, avaunt !) A 
| [Exit Desdemoua.y _ 
Cassio shall have my plaee. And, sir, to-night, 
I do entreat that we may sup together. 
You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus—Goats and 
= monkeys! $ Fett. 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor whom our fall Senate 275 
Call all in all sufficient ? Is this the nature 
Whom passion could not shake? whose solid 
virtue . 
The shot of accident nor dart of chance 
Could neither graze nor pierce ` ? 
Tago. He is much chang’d. 
Lod. Are his wits safe ? Is,he not light of brain ? 280 
Tago. He’s that he is ; I may not breathe my censure 
What he might be. If what he might he is not, 
I would to heaven he were ! ; 


i 
2°74. Goats and monkeys : fay. echo, „per haps, of Iago’ = 
words in, 3. 3. 403. 
275. our full senate, t.e., met in full numbers, 
276. sufficient has the same sense as in 3. 4. 91, above, 
278. This line reminds us of the “ slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune ™ in Hamlet. . 
980. safe, in sound condition. light of — delirious. 
281. breathe my censure, ha -my opinion (ep. 
. 31. 93). 
222. What he might — as to whist mi ght] be the matter 
with him. Jf what.. che were, If he is not the man whom we 
all believed him to be, I wish to*heaven he was such a man. 


T’ll send for you anon. ) “Sir, I obey the man- 279 gf 





OQ 
222 — — — 


Lod. ees What, strike his wife! 
Lago. Faith, that was hot so well ; yet would I knew 


That stroke wold prove the worst ! 


Lod. Is it his use ? 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 


And new-create this fault ? 


Tago. | Alas, alas ! 


It is ont hon esty i in me to speak 


What I have seen and known, You 


observ e him, 


And his own courses will denote bing 50. 
That I may save my speech. Do but go after, 


And mark how he continues., 


Lod. i am sorry that I am deceiv’d in him. 





Scene- ll. 


[A room in the castle. | 


Enter —2 anil Emilia: 


E~ 2 
| ou 
Oth. You have seen nothing. Shen i 
Emil. Nov-ever heard, nor ever did suspect. 


284. not so well: cp.“ not so good now, 


285. his use, his habit, his custom. 
288. honesty, decency, decorum. 


290. courses, goings-on, strange behaviour. 


him, show his real nature. 


[ ACT IV 


285 


290 


' 23, above. 


denote 


291. save my. speech. Iago — when silence is 


more significant than speech, 


Cp. note on 3, 3.120, He is merely practising an old trick on a new 


victim, _ E wet 5 r K - 


-5 
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* K Uf 
Oth. Yes, you have seen Cassio and she togethey. i hee 
Emii. But then I saw no harm, and then I heard ur 





* Each syllable that breath made ` up between 
them. F F 
Oth. What, did they never whisper ? ved 
Emil. Never, my lord. 
Oth. Nor send you out o’ the way > - | * 
Emil. Never. 


Oth, To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, nor 
| nothing ? | | | 


. : ; . >» 
Emil. Never; my lord.’ ae 
Oth. That’s strange. ` , 
Emil. I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, =— ø 


1-94. Othello here subjects Desdemona's attengant to à mock 
trial with regard to her mistregs’s suspected infidelities with Cassio, 
and sees in the honest woman’s denials merely a piece of brazen- 
faced effrontery. On the assamption that she makes money out of 
her connivance at secret meetings between Desdemona and her supposed 
lovers, Othello sends Emilia to fetch her mistress ; and, when Des- 
demona appears, bids Emilia shut the door and give them a specimen 
of her proticiency in her profession, | * 


Othello, now left alone with his lady, is. bewitched (as he at 
always is, in spite of lago’s calamnies) by her innocence and loveliness, — 
though to his disordered vision she is none the less a devil because 
she looks so like an angel. After ontraging her modesty by acousa- 
tions the very meaning of which she is almost too innocent to under- 


“stand, he calls out for Emilia and throws à purse of money at her as a 


reward for her services as door-keeper—after which he leaves the two 
women alone to talk over the strange occurrence. 


3. and she, and her. 
9. nor nothing, nor anything. 
12. to wager, wager: honest: see note on &: 8. 103, 


4 
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ree : S of 7 
La) down my soul at stake. If you think other, 1 $0 - 
wae Remove your thought ; it doth abuse your bosom. ; 
If any wretch have put this in your head, 15 


Let Heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse ! 
. For, if she be not horiest, chaste, and true, 
©. here’s no man happy ; the purest of their wives 
Is foul as slander. 


Oth. Bid her come hither ; go. 
Exit Emilia- 
She says enough ; yet she’s a simple bawd 20 


| That cannot say as much. This is a subtle whore, 
} | A closet lock and key of villanous secrets ; 
| And yet she’ll kneel and pray ; I have seen her clo't. 


13. lay down ... stake: cp. 1. 3. 295. other, other- 
wise. : 

14. Remove the thought, i.e.. banish it from your 
mind. abuse your bosom, deceive your soul. 

16. the serpent’s curse, the curse pronounced upon 
the serpent: see Genesis, 3. 14. 

20. says is emphatic. yet she’s ... as much, yet she 
would he a-very simple-minded bawd who could not. say as 
much as that to shield her employers. 

92. “One who keeps her mistress’s secrets as safe as 
in a locked-up cupboard.” | 

23, And yet... kneeland pray. “Emilia is influenced by — 
the purity with which she comes in contact day by day. She appre- 
ciates the goodness which she has never seen exemplified before. 
She learns to loye her gentle mistress, and thus is ennobled 
inwardly.” Milfer. i s 

“A gentle lady once made to me this fine remark,—' Emilia has not 
mnch worth in herself, but is raised into worth by her contact with 
Desdemona *—into heroic worth!” Christopher North, — ry ag 


4 
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scenet1] THE MOOR OF VENICE . 225 
í Enter Desdemona and Emilia. dy Pec. i 

. bs) or s L ost 
Des. My lord, what is your will ? — * th GAGN bos 
Oth. Sg chuck, ‘come hither’ 

Des. What is your pleasure ? 

Oth. Let me see your eyes; 29 

Look in my face. J 
Des. = What horrible faney’s this ? 


Oth. [To Emilia.| Some of your function, mistress ; 
Leave procreants alone and shut the door ; 
Cough, or ery “ hem,” if anybody come.. °. 


Your mystery, your — nay, dispatch. 30 
on ù E YoK Exit Emilia. 
Des. Upon * knee, what doth your pesn apa NY ? Ay Or : 


FIAI 


I understand a fury in your wor S, 


— 
x 
à 


m f i 
4 J — — 
— 


[But not the words. | < 
Oth. Why; what art thou ? z - - 
Des. Your wife, my lord ; -your true 
And loyal wife. — 
Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself; 35 
Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils them- 
> selves . 


24. chuck: see note on 3, +. 49. 
25. “ She looks up, but, frightened by his piercing glare, drops her 
eyes again.” Booth. 
27. function, service (as in 30, — 
29. cry e hem.” Clear your throat, as a token of warn- 
‘ing, 7 - 5 
30. your mystery, your trade or profession, 
This word is connected with —— bps ak ky = A 
and has no connection with “ mystery ” = 
which is a word of Greek. origin. 


15 


handicraft, 
a secret or religious rite, 


—~ FA 
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Should fear. to seize thee ; therefore be double 
damn a. . 


Swear thou art honest. 
Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 
Oth. Heaven truly knows that thou art false as hell. 
Des. ‘To whom, my lord ? With whom ? How am I 
false 7 * 4.0. 
Oth. Ah, Desdemon ! Away ! away ! away !/“ 
Des. Alas the heavy day ! Why do you weep * 


Am I the motive of these tears, my lord? * 
RE , I? haply yout my father do suspect 
~~ An instrument of this your calling back, 45 
{ Lay not your blame on me. If you have lost 
him, 


Why, I have lost iin too. 


37. be double damn’d—by adding perjury to adultery. 
43. the motive = “the occasion ” (Quarto). 
44-45. “Ifyou suspect my father of haying intrigued 
‘to bring about your deposition. 


This conjecture shows how far she is from suspecting the real® 
cause of Othello’s derangement ; which, indeed, she does not discover 
till she is actually upon her death-bed (5. 2. 51). z 


47-64. This speech, with those that follow, might almost be des- 
cribed as “the lamentations of Othello.” They contain distant echoes. 
of passages in the Old Testament writings, such as those setting forth 
Job’s trials at the bands of Satan and Jeremiah’s at the hands of his 
unfeeling countrymen. i | 

JE peaven ” he savs in effect, “had ordained to afflict me witir 
pestilence or poverty or imprisonment, T could have found in my 
soul a drop of patience to enable me to bear up against such trials. 
Or if T had been singled out from my kind and made ‘a bye-word an 


a proverb in all men’s months, even that would not have boon beyond 


— 
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——— 
Oth. 7 * -e Had it vlad Heaven rot fei a4 
To try me with affliction ; had they rain d ° J 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head, we ge > 
. | Steep’d me in poverty to"the very lips, « oA 50 


Wy, Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

| I should have found in some placè of my soul 

A drop of patience. But, alas, to make me ‘ 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn | | 

| To point his slow and moving finger at ! a 


— — 


the limits of my endurance. But to have found out that the woman 

in whom I placed my perfect trust, who was more that all the world 

to me, the source of all my joys, the centre of all my hopes, and apart 

from whom life itself had no meaning—to have found out that same 

woman to be the vilest of all the vile things imaginabte !—where was ~ 
there patience to endure a trial like that ? 


48. they, the heavenly powers, the gods. 
49. sores and shames, shameful sorgs. Hendiadys. 
50. Steep’d . . lips. An idiomatic phrase=“ reduced 
je to beggary.” 
— 53 a drop, at least a drop. 


‘+: 
53-54. to make me The fixed figure. — to make of 
me a world’s wonder. 











Othello could have endnred even to be made “ a very scorn of men, 
and the outcast of the people.” Some interpreters are more peges: 
“to be tied to the stake” ( Montégut ), “ to be setin the pillory ” 

( Tudor Shakespeare). Steevens's explanation, viz., that fingers refer 

to the hands of a clock and time to the effigy surmounting it, has 

been widely adopted, but it seems to us torob the passage ofits. 
pathos and grandeur. 





g 55. slow and moving, slowly MOVES, | 
; The Quarto reading, slow, unmoving,’ would mean “so slow that 
* it seems not to move,” Tire - 


HH 
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Yet could I bear that too, well, very well ; 
But there, where J have garner’d up my heart, 
Where either I must dive,‘ or bear no life; 
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lor else dries up ; to be disear ded thence | 4 — 

Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 

o knot and gender in! Turn thy complexion 
there ; l | 

atience, thou young and rose- lipp’d cherubin, .. | 


Y, there look grim as hell ! 
Des. I hope my noble lord esteems me honest. 65 


57-60. Note the rapid succession of metaphors :— 
(1) Desdemona has been not merely his treasure but his treasury, 
` the bank contaicing all his wealth. 
(2) Life conceived apart from hef is intolerable and meaningless. 
(3) She has been to him like a romua in the — of his 
existence. [ In Proverbs, 5, 16,.‘* fountain ” is put for “wife”; “Let 
thy fountain be blessed : and rejoice with the wife of thy South." "J 

6i.. a cistern, ete. In scriptural imagery a “ broken 
cistern,” (which soon becomes the habitation of unclean 
creatures), is the type at once of falsity and pollution. 4 

For the contrary figure cp. ‘‘ My spouse [is ] a spring shut up, a 
fountain sealed ” Song of Solomon, 4. 12. 

62. knot, gather into clusters. gender, breed. 

Cp. “I do hate a prond man, as I hate the engendering of toads.” 
Troilus and Cressida, 2. 3. 169. n 

Turn thy complexion, there, change your colour (as 

you hear yourself thus described.) ; 
Desdemona’ s blushes are taken to be ‘a confession’ of guilt. Cp. 
note on 5. 1. 109-110. . 

63-64. Apostrophising Patience as a young and rose- å 
lipped cherubin (=cherub), he bids her look on hiš wife . 
and assume the hue of hell. h. ia ae, 

i ——— 
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Oth, Oh, ay ; as summer Alin are in the shambles, *”” mig 
That quicken even with blowing. Oh, thou 

weed, 
Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou 
hadst ne’er been born! . —— 
Des. Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed : ae 70 
Oth. Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 
Made to write “ whore’? upon? What com- 
mitted ! y i 


67. quicken ... blowing, begin to breed as soon as they 
are hatched. 
Oh, thou weed; morally worthless, though delicately 
fashioned and —— to the senses like a flower. Cp. 
5. 2. 20. ( So sweet was ne'er so fatal.”) | 
69. that the sense aches at thee; from very excess 
of joy. Cp. Troilus and Cressida, 3. 2. 24: “Joy too fine ... 
too sharp in sweetness.” 
Keats gives expression to this idea in The Nightingale (“being too 
happy in thy happiness ”) and in his Endymion : 
I am pain’d, 
Endymion: woe! woe! is grief contain’d 
In the very deeps of pleasure, my sole life ? 
"Tis the pest 
Of love, that fairest joys give most unrest. 
71. fair paper ... goodly book. Desdemona’s face. 
_ Cp. Luerece, 1053 : x 
Though men can cover crimes with bold, stern looks, 
Poor women's faces are their own faults’ books. 
72. What committed? Desdemona uses the word in 
the general sense of“ perpetrate,” but Othello takes it up 
in the special sense, “ to commit adultery.” 





cee eo: | [ act 1¥ 


Committed! © thou publie commoner ! 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 
x That would to cinders burn up modesty, 75 

Did I but speak thy deeds. What committed TONE 

Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon ~ 

winks, na | 
_ The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, 
Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, 


And will not hear it. What committed ! 80 
[Impudent strumpet ! | ° 

Des. _ By heaven, you do me wrong. 

Oth. Are not you a strumpet ? 

Des. No, as I am a Christian. 


If to preserve this vessel for my lord 
‘ ——— 
_ From any other foul unlawful touch 
Be not to be a strumpet, I am none. 85 


73. public commoner, a prostitute, 

Cassio’s. words describing Bianca are obv iously in Othello’s mind. 
(4. 1.123) œ 

77. winks, shuts her eyes. 

78. the bawdy wind, the wanton wind. 

79. the hollow mine of earth, the subterranean 
cavity supposed to be the home (or the prison) of the 
winds. | 


83. this vessel, thisebody of mine. 
Other instances of g vessel” = “body” could be cited from “ 
Shakespeare; cp. Timon of Athens, 5. 1. 204, “‘Nature’s fragile vessel,” 
and the quotation in the note on 4. 3. 32, pelow, The figure seems to 
* be taken from the potter's art, and} is of biblical origin. Cp. 1 Samuel, 
21. 5, “The vegels of the young men are hol y” (= their bodies are 
céremonially clean.”) In this, and other biblical instances, “ vessel ” i 


the rendering of the Vulgate vas = vase. 
Fs me 
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i n ki A 
Oth, W hat, not a whore ? , — 
Des. No, as I shall be sav'd. 
Oth. Is't possible? . — 
Des. O, Heaven forgive us! ~~ ph a creator f É 
‘Oth, _ lery you mercy, then. „7 A 


I took : you for that cunning whore of Venice “~ 
That married with Othello. { Raising his voice. }- 
— You, mistress, __ =a 90 


Re-enter Emilia. — 


hat have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 
And keeps the gate of hell! You, you, ay, you! 
We have done our course; there’s money for 
= your pains. 
I pray you, turn the key and keep our aeunsel, 
T. i Erit. 
Emil. Alas, what does this gentlemen conceive ? 95 


y. [t; pesado 
88. I cry you mercy. A» ironical begging of pardon. 
89. I took you.. with Othello. If you are not Desde- 
mona, you are singularly like her! Am I speaking, then, 
to Desdemona’s “ double ” ? 

This ironical speech shows how utterly Iago's slanders have poisoned 

his mind against his wife. — — F 
91. opposite to (that of ) Saint Peter. 

The office of St. Peter was to keep the keys of the gate of heaven. 
Othello regards his house as a hell, and therefore speaks of Emilia’s 
office as the contrary to that of St. Peter. ~~ S | 

95-171. “Emilia,” says Lady Martiny in her vyctumo of stage remi- 
~ yiscences, “finds Desdemona on the floor, to w hich she had sunk 
_after making oath, on her knees, of her being to Othello ‘a true and 
honourable wife? Think how stunned and bewildered she mus 
“be! She is accused of a crime beyond all others most, foreign to her 
mature. She can imagine no motive for the accusation ails no clue to 
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e Hof do you, madam? How do you my good » 
lady? = ——— 

Des. PFaith, balf asleep. 

Emil. Good madam, what’s the matter with my lord ? 

Des. With who? | 

Emil. Why, with my lord, madam. 100 

Des. Who is thy lord ? | 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. I have none. Do not talk to me, Emilia ;- 

I cannot weep, nor answers have I none 


hi 


the ‘With whom? How am I false ? Itis liken hideous dream, and, 


with a pathos unsurpassed, to my thinking, in poetry, she answers 
Emilia’s question, ‘ How do you, my good lady ? ' with ‘Faith, half 
asleep.’ a 

“Then follows that most pathetic scene, in which she touchingly 
appeals for help to her destroyer, and asks, ‘Am I that name, Iago ?’ 

‘What name, fair lady ?’ Not being able to. ntter the foul word 
herself, she answersp ‘Such as she says my lord did say I was,’ She 
fears that in his unger Othello may shake her off ‘to beggarly divorce- 
ment.’ Yet as she ever did, so she ever will, ‘love him dearly.” She 
has to pnt up with the coid comfort which Iago gives—pretending to 
know nothing, catching with trembling cagerness at his snggestion— 

‘The business of the state does him offence, 


7 >? 


And he does chide with you’. 


97. Faith, half asleep. Her nature is stunned ‘by 
Othello’s-attack upon her. 

For drowsiness resulting from dejection (the English word heavy 
expresses both ideas) ep. Richa*d IIT. 1. 4. 74: 
, My soul is heav y; and I fain would sleep. 

103: I cannot weep : : because hers is “the grief which 
_burns worse than tears drown” (Winter's Tale, 2. 1. 111). 


Byron says iu ‘Don Juan, (vi. 20): | | ; a 
“ Our least Åf sorrows are such as we weep.” ) 


= 
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- But what should go by water. Prithee, to-night | 
Lay on my bed —— sheets, reaiem ber ; 105 
And call thy — hither. 


Emil. | > Here’ sa | change indeed | 

IE Oa 2 = BAH, 
Des. Pis meet I should be us’d so, verx meet. 
h-| How have I been behav’d, that he might stick 
g The small’st opinion on my least misuse”? - 

Re-enter Emilia with Iago. . E 
lago. What is your pleasure, madam? How, is t 

with you? 110 


104. go by water, be expressed by tears. 
107. This line, we think, is ironical, though sometimes 


> 


understood literally. 

108-109. been behaved, behaved myself. opinion, 
censure. Misuse, misdeed. — | * 

“Desdemona cannot imagine any trifling fault that she has commit- 
ted which would serve ns a peg for Othello to hang his — Spey 
upon.” Tudor Shakespeare. 

110-171. Every one in serious difficulty seems to minke a confidant 
of Iaco and to pay the most earnest heed to his advice. And 
Desdemona.is no exception. When Iago now appears upon the scene, 
it is in consequence of his being sent for by her (106), but Emira has- 
to explain what Desdemona wants, viz., to find out from him the 
reason for Othello’s calling her a “whore”; a word that is not in 


b M inn 24 i -e o = a 
Desdemona’s vocabulary and the very meaning of which is scarcely 


‘intelligible to her (“ Am I that name, Iago ?™) 

She asks Iago’s advice as to how she is to win her lord again, and 
strangely entreats him to act the part of medi ator. Tago tells her she 
must not take the matter too seriously ; that the business of the 
state is the real cause of his present irritation, and his rude behaviour 
to her due merely to mental distraction. vite 
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Des. I cannot tell. 'Lhose that do teach young babes 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks. 
He might have chid me so; for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. 


Jago. o What’s the matter, lady ? 
Emil. Alas, lago, my lord hath so bewhor’d her, 113 
. Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her, 
That true hearts cannot bear. 
Des. Amel that name, lago ? 


Lago. What. name, fair lady ? 


Hes. Such’as she said my lord did say I was. 


Emil. He cald her whore. A beggar in his drink 120 
Could not have laid such terms upon his callet. aa 
Tago. What,did he so? 2 PBs 


Bes, I do not know ; I am sutre I am none such. 
Iago. Do not weep, do noteweep, Alas the day! 
Emil, Hath she forsook so many noble matches, 12 
Her father and her country and her friends, 
To be call’d whore ? Would it not make one weep? 
Des. It 1s.my wretched fortune. 


gt 


Never in the play is the contrast so great as here between the two 
sides of lago—Iago as he — and Jago as he truly is. 

118. That name, viz., “whore,” implied in “bewhor'd.” 

What. name, fair lady ? The question seems to be asked for no 
other reason than to force her to to repeat the odious word in his hearing. 

121. his callet, his tr ‘all, his mistress. 
125. Forsook, forsaken, declined, refused, 

128. It is my wretched fortune. Desdemooa is ina quan- 
dary, a bewildering mental perplexity : (1) she can see no cause of 
offence in herself ; ; (2) to conceive that*her husband could be at fault is 
beyond the stretch of her imagination ; (3) so she is forced to fall back 
on her unlucky stars as tne cause of her misery. 
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Tago. ass, e  Beshreiv him for it E + 
= How comes this trick upon him? Yeo S | 
Des. gece | Nay, Heaven doth know. 
© #milgl will be hang’d, if some eternal villain, = ~~~ 130 


_\Some busy and insinus — 3 ad — 

| Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, ~ 
Have not devis’d this slander. - IH be hang’d 

° else. 





— — > * 


2 

The name “Desdemona” in Greek means “she whose fortune is 
wretched.” “Among all Shakespeare's heroines,” says Jobn. W. Hales 
in an essay on Shakespeare's Greek Names, “she is emphatical y y ‘the ill- 
starred one.’ So lovely, so loving, 50 accomplished, and true and pure, 
and yet perishing so miserably ! Desdemona is one of Fate's choicest 
victims, Her ‘graces serve’ ler ‘but as enemies.” Her, very virtues 
bring on her ruin. What is most irmocent is constracted into evidence 
against her. In obeying the best instincts of her clear spirit she 
excites the evilest suspicions and secures the bitterest condemnation. 
The truth from her lips is turned into a lie. We Sid ‘that the name 
is from the Greek dusdaimon, ‘ill-starred’; but we'may go further and 
say it is merely a variation of dusdaimonia, “ill-starredness_ She is nor 
only unhappy, she is unappiness itself.” = 

Beshrew him for it.. Iago is playing the Nai: and 
uses a woman’s oath (ep. 3. 4. 150). 

129. trick, freakishness. 

130-133, busy. officions. interfering ‘(ep, * too busy,” 
3. 3. 253). insinuating, artful, plausible. cogging, 
employing frand. cozening, beguileful. | * | 

“To cog was to load dice for the purpose of cheating. The word 
cozen was borrowed from cousin (Lat. consanguineus, ) and meant to 
cheat under pretence of se ae or —* feeling. Shakespeare 
often quibbles, on the word cousin.” Hunti 
i Though this description suits Iago down to the ground, it 
does not seem to occur to Emilia’ that her husband: is the scoundrél 
whom she is denouncing. “Witness her incredulity, in the Last 
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e 
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Tago. Fie, there is no such man ; it is — E y 
Des. Uf any such there be, Heaven pardon him! (135 
Emil. A halter. pardon him ! and hell gnaw his bones 1 

Why should he call her whore? Who keeps 

her company ? 
What plac? what time? what form? what 
‘ likelihood? -+ ‘+ 
The Moor’s abus’d by some most villanous knave, 


Seme base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow. 140 
oli Strefa 


Scene, when Othello tells her it was ‘her husband’ who first told 
him that Desdemona was false to wedlock.” Furness. 


134. Fie [...it is impossible. “This line expresses the thought 
under shelter,of which Iago has lived and is living: other people do 
not believe that such a being exists# Brandes. 


Bacon in his Essay Of Siyulation and Dissimulation points out 
three degrees in the art of hiding and veiling of a man's self: 
(1) closeness, reservation, and secrecy ; (2) dissimulation in the 
negative; (3) simulation in the affirmative when a man purposely 
and expressly feigns and pretends to be what he is not. In the practice 
of the third.degree Iago is indeed a past-master. 


The two opposing men in Tago have their doubles in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s story, the “Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
Dr. Jekyll the philanthropist, by means of a potion, now and then 
turns himself into a seemingly different person, known as Mr. Hyde, 
who takes a fiendish delight in committing crimes which sometimes set 
Scotland Yard on his track, but Mr. Hyde can always baffle his pursuers 


by resuming the character of Dr. Jekyll. But the counter-agent by which, 


he resumes his own shape latterly fails to act, and the wretched man 
finds himself at the end of the story transformed beyond recall into the 
person of Mr. Hyde. = : = 

134, 135, 136. “All three characters stand out in clea 
relief in these three short speeches.” Brandes. 


7% 
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1 T J i. 
Emil. 


Tago. 
Des. 


141, companions, fellows. „Often employed contemp- 





O heavens, that such com panions thou’ dst unfold, Cp fr u— 

And put in every honest hand a whip 

To lash the rascals naked through the world 

Even from the east to the west ! oa 
‘Speak within door. 

O, fie t upon them! Some such squire he was 149 

That turn’d your wit the seamy side without, 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 

You are a fool ; go to. 
Alas, lago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again ¢ 

Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of 

heaven, | 150 
I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel : 
If e’er my will did ti respass gainst his love, 


= 


m 


tuously. unfold, expose (as in 5. ESEJ. 


144. Speak within door, lower your voice, do not 
shout so as to be heard outside, 


14 


= 


5. squire, young fellow (contemptuous). . “A proper 


syuire !” Much Ado, 1, 3. 54.. 


146. the seamy side without, inside out, as it were. 


The “ seamy- side” of a garment is the side showing the seams and 


— 


stitches, and therefore the less presentable side. 
; Iago expressed his jealousy of Emilia in his first and second solilo- 
quies (1. 3. 398 and 2,1, 304). n 
148. You are a fool; go to. — w — surely not 
answer his wife in this way, if he had any genuine g erievance 


against her. 


a 


150. by this light ofheaven : cp. 4. 3. 66., 


has 


i 





288 





L 


Either in discourse of thought or actual deed, 
“Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense 
Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will—thoagh he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement —love him ‘dearly : 
‘omfort fo r me! Unkindness may do 
much; — haa rey 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. I cannot say “whore. ”’ 
It does abhor me now I speak the word ; 
lo do the act that might the addition earn 


Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me. ^ 
. I pray you, be content ; ‘tis but his humour. 
The business of the state does him offence, 


[And he does chide with you. | 


153. discourse of thought, process of reflection. 


157. And ever will.—“ Love is love for ever 


Tennyson, Locksley H all. 


157. 


the wind,? 3.3. 262. 
>- 159. Comfort forswear me ! 2 Let there be an 
my happiness ! 


160. defeat, destroy. 162. It RER abhor me, it horri- ` 


 fies-me, it seems to defile my mouth. 
163. the addition, the title. 
164. the world’s mass of vanity, the whole 
world’s wealth : cp. “all the world” (4. 3. 64; 68). 
165. be content, never heed it ! 
167. chide with you, chide you, quarrel with you. 


lago's idea had occurred to D 


sas! é 


s 





shake...divorcement: cp. ~ whistle her.. 


ACT IY 


153 


160 = 


165 2 


more.” 


down 


end to- 


of the- 


esdemona herself (3, 4. 143- 144).. 


+ 


i 
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Des. If twere no other — —— 
Tago. 4 4 T Iti is puts so, L — 


PTrumpets within. | 


Hark, how these instruments summon, to 


supper l ; — trad? 
The messengers of Venice stay the meat. = 170 


Go in, and weep not ; all things shall be well. 
Er eunt Desdemona and Emilia. 


> 


inter Roeaeiae. | F 


How now, Roderiza z 


* -. 


Rod. I do not find that thou deal’st juaty with me. 
170. stay the meat, are waiting for supper. 

172-252- Pope begins a new scene here. The terrible pross-examina- 
tion of Desdemona required the privacy of ‘‘a roon in the castle,” 
but Roderigo’s interview with Yago demands a public place, . such 
as the gaard-room or the court before, the castle. In the Elizabethan 
play-houses the traverse curtain would, at this point, be drawn across 
the stage. | 

We have seen nothing of Roderigo since Iago sent him off to his 
| lodging shortly after his beating’ (2. 3. 388). “He re-appears in 
much the same mood as last time (and, for that matter, as at the 
opening of the play) complaining that in spite of all-his lavish expendi- 
ture he has made no progress with his love-suit. He is now at the end 
of his patience and comes to demand satisfaction with his sword, as he is — | 
no longer prepared to “pnt up in peace what already he has foolishly 
suffered.” Tago smoothes him down, as he has alwas done before, 
by means of flattery and fair promises, and then enlists his services 
in a plot to pnt Cassio to death. Othello, he points put, will present] v 
take Desdemona away with him to Manritania, unless his abode in Cyprus 
be lingered by some “ accident,” such as the “removing” of Cassio. 


After much persuasion Rod ərigo consents to put, himself under Iago's 
FER PN 


ys 
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[ ACT IV 
Tago. What in the contrary ? 0} weii | 175 


Rod. Every dayghou daff’st me with some device, 
Iago ;and rather, as it seems to me now, 
keep’st from me all conveniency than suppliest 
me with the least adVantage of hope. I will 
indeed no longer endure it, nor am I yet 180 
persuadéd to*put up in peace what already I 
_ have foolishly suffered. - 
Iago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 
Rod. Faith, I have heard too much, for your words 
- and performances are no kin together. 185 
Iago. You eharge me most unjustly. | 
Rod. With nought but truth. I have wasted my- 
self out of my means. The jewels you have had 
from*me to deliver Desdemona would half 

; G 

175. What in the contrary? In what respect have 1 
acted contrary to just dealing? 

176. Every day. This gives the impression of * long 
time.” Strictly they have been in Cyprus only one whole 
day. daff’st me ... device, dost put me off with some excuse 
or other. 

“Daff” is only another form of “ doff” = do off, 

179. advantage of hope, advantage on which I can’ 
bull? my hopes. | 

181. put up in peace, passively submit to. 

183. Will you hearme? Cp. 1.1.3, 

185. are no kin together, are very ill assorted, are 
mutually opposed. x A i 

1873. I have ... my means, I am at the end of my re- 
sources. i io ue : ) 


} © 
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have corrupted a votarist. You have told mẹ she -1929 
‘hath received them and returned „me expecta- 

tions and comforts of sudden respect and ac- 
quaintance, but I find none. ' 

Iago. Wel] ; go to ; very well. ° | 
Rod. Very well! go to! 1 cannot go to, man; nor 195 
’tis not very well. By this hand, I-say ’tis 

scurvy, and begin to find myself fopped in it. 

Tago. Very well. | 

Rod. I tell you ’tis not very well. I will make my- — 
self known to Desdemona. If she will return 3200 
me my jewels, I will give over my suis and 3 


repent my unlawful solicitation ; if not, assure > 
yourself ] will seek satisfaction of you. 
. 
190. a votarist, a nun,sa woman under vow of chas- 


tity. X 
191-93. and returned ... acquaintance, and in return 
has given me assurances of very early attentions from her. 

196. By this hand. A gesture characteristic of lago (see note 
on 2. 1. 262)—by Roderigo now used in mockery. 

197. fopped, duped, fooled. z 

199. make myself known to Desdemona, “Can this refer 
to anything else but his disguise—his favour, defeated with an usurped 
beard? (1. 3. 345).” Furness. 

202. unlawful solicitation, illicit courtship. 
203. seek satisfaction of you. Roderigo means that 
he will challenge Iago to personal combat. 

“tMr. Balfour,’ said Morton, laying his hand on his sword, ‘this 
language requires satisfaction.’”’ Old Mortality, ch. xxvi. 

Roderigo had said he would not “put up in peace” (181) what he had 
gnffered, and his next speech (205) shows that he meant what he said. 
Iago compliments him upon his prowess (“Why, now, I see there's 

16 | 


- 


e 


e 
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Jago. You have said now. 

Rod. Av, and I have said nothing but what I protest 205 
intend ment ‘of doing. 

Tago. Why, now I sce there’s mettle in thee, and 
even from this instant do build on thee a better 
opinion than ever before. Give me thy hand, 





Roderigo. ‘dou hast taken against me a most 210 
ine „just exception ; but vet, I protest, I have dealt 
" most direetly in thy affair. 
Rod, It hath not appeared. 
Tago. I grant indeed it hath not appeared and your 
suspicion is not without wit and judgement. 216 
But, Roderigo, iË thou hast that. in thee indeed, 
which I have greater reason to believe now than 
ever (I mean purpose, courage, and valour), this 
night show it. If thon the next night following 
~ enjoy not Desdemona, take me from this world 220 
with treachery and devise engines for my life. 


mettle in thee,’ 207), and shakes hands to make up the quarrel. He 
gives him greater hope of success than ever, inasmuch as he has, 
given such proof of his “ purpose, courage, and valour” (218).—" The 
brave deserve the fair.” ‘ 

“ Satisfaction "“ has the same sense in Cymbeline (2.1.16), where 
Cloten complains that his being of royal blood robs him of his fair share 


of fighting: “I give him satisfaction ? Would he were one of my rank! 


They dare not fight with me...Every Jack-slave hath his bellyful of 
fighting, and I must up and down like a cock that nobody can match.” 


205. protest intendment, assert intention. | 
207. mettle, courage. 211. exception, objection. 
* directly, honestly. 

291, devise ... life, contrive instruments s of torture to 


— mie. - 
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Rod. Well, what is it? Is it within reason ‘and , 
compass ? S < 
lago. Sir, there is especial commission come from 225 a3 
Venice to depute Cassio in Othello’s place. ae 
Rod. Is that true? Why, then Othello and Desde- oO 


mona return again to Venice. , 2 
| N. gray E E * 
Iago, O, no ; he goes into Mauritania ‘and taketh 4 Poy 4 
`~ v = 
away with him the fair Desdemona, unless his 22307 2 

» 


abode be lingered here by some accident ; | 

wherein none can be so determinate as the N 

removing of Cassio. à 

Rod. How do you mean, removing him ? : 

Tago. Why, by makiog him uneapable of Othello’s 235 
place ; knocking out his brains. 

Rod. And that you would have me to do? » 

Iago. Ay, if you dare do yeurself a profit and a . 
right. He sups to-night with a harlotry, and 
thither will I go to him ; he knows not yet 240 


of his honourable fortune. If you will watch 


Shakespeare here gives us 2 pleasant anticipation of 5. 2. 332-355, 


223. within ... compass, practicable. 226. depute, 
appoint. 

229. Mauritania. This geographical term corresponds 
to the present Morocco and Algiers. | 

It was named after the Mauri, as the Moors were styled by the 
Romans. s 

231. lingered, delayed, 232. determinate, decisive. 

935. The slow-witted Roderigo fails to understand 
Iago’s euphemism for murder * removing of Cassio). 

239. aharlotry,a harlot 


è à s- 


a 
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e his going thence, (which I will fashion to fall 

out between tyelve and one) you may take him 

at your pleasure. I will be near to second your- ; 
attempt, and he shall fall between us. Come, 245 
stand not amaz’d af it, but go along. with 

me ; I will show you such a necessity in his 
death that you shall think yourself bound to 

put it on him. It is now high supper-time, 

and the night grows to waste. About it. 250 
Rod. I yill hear further reason for this. 

Jago. And you shall be satistied. : Ereunt. 





Scene Ill. 
| Another room tu the castle. | 


Enter Othello, Lodovico,eDesdemoua, Emilia, anil 
Avlendaints. 


© 


Lod. I do beseeth you, sir, trouble yourself no 
further. 
Oth. O, pardon me ; ’twill do me good to walk. 


249. high supper-time, quite time for supper. 
250. The wasting night is compared to a candle. 


1-11. Lodovico has been supping with Othello (4, 1. 273), and now 
the host courteously proposes to show his gnest to his quarters. | 
2. ‘twill do me good to walk, the night air will. 
cool my fetered brain. Cp. Prospero’s words (Tempest, 
4. 1. 162) : : | ; 
Dr — A turn ofr two PII walk 


o To still my beating mind, 
te © 
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> * 
Lod. Madam, good-night ; I honibty thank your 
ladyship. rr: : 
Des. Your honour is most welcome. 
Oth. . * Will you walk, sir? oe 
Oh,—Desdemona,— M u Lonthe — 5 
Des. My lord ? | ⸗ —— 
Oth. Get youto bed on the instant; I will be , 
returned forthwith: Dismiss your atten- 
dant there. Look’t be done. F l 
Des.- I will, my lord. 10 


Exeunt (Othello, Lodovico, and Atlendants). 
Emil. How goes it now ? He looks gentler than he did. 


‘“ This is one of Shakespeare’s subtle indications of whysical condi- 
tion; it perfectly shows the restlessness, the mal-ease, the fret of 


limb and frame accompanying fever of the mind ” (Clarke). = 


9. Look’t be done. See that it is done. 


11. He looks gentler, “He has determined to put her to death, 
and he is therefore able to suppress those starts of speech and that 
fierceness of glance which were uncontrollable while his soul was 
tossed with donbt and racked with suspense” (Clarke), » 

2.106. Desdemona and Emilia are now left alone. ‘ While 
Emilia is ‘uanpinning’ her mistress, I picture to myself Desdemona 
seated, her sad thoughts wandering far away, while Emilin uncoils. 
the pearls from her hair, untwists its long plaits, and gathers them for 
the night in a loose braid at the back of her head. Her thoughts travel 
back to her childhood: she remembers Barbara, her mother’s maid, 
who loved and was forsaken, and who died singing the sad old ditty 
that ‘expressed her fortune. Little had Desdemona thought it was 

to be her death-song too! 

“& After listening to some of Emilia’s coarse, worldly maxims, she 
_breaks away from the subject by saying— 


‘Good-night, good-night : heaven me such uses sénd, 
Not to pick bad from bad, bnt by bad mend!’ 
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> y > 
Des. He says he will return incontinent ; — 
And hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to dismiss you. 
Buel, . Dismiss me ! 
Des. At was his bidding ; therefore, good Ennilia, 15 
Give me my wightly wearing, and adieu. 
We must not now displease him. 
Emit. 1 would you had never seen him ! 
Des. So would not I. My love doth-so approve him, 
That even. his stubbornness, his checks, his 
frowns 20 
(Prithee; unpin me) have grace and favour in 
them. 
Emil. I have laid those sheets you bade me on the bed. 
e 


“Although such heavy clouds had pressed over her happiness, yet 
— — still loved and trasted, and was not, therefore, altogether 
' sad, She knows howto forgive—hopes what has been the mystery of 
| Othello’s unkindners is perhaps to be explained in the privacy of their 
| chamber, when a word of regret, of remorse from him, will win her 
į fullest pardoy. There is almost someth ng sullime in this unshaken 
l love and trast. She fulis asleep in it—for oh, such a rude awakening.” 

Lady Martin (abbr.). 


| 
i 
l 


12. incontinent, immediately. Cp. 1. 3. 306. 

16. wearing, apparel. 

20. stabbornness, roughness, harshness. checks, re- 
bukes (cp. 1. 1. 149). 21, favour, attraction, charm. 


The » gentləņess and dignity witb which she bears her injuries : 


put her on a level with the saints and martyre. Always we find her 


thoughts directed outwards, not inwards—which preserves her from 


utter misery. f 
“Tl tell yon what real love is. It,is blind devotion, unquestioning 
self-humiliation, utter submission, trust and belief against yourself 


* 


- 


*8 a g- "pa 
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Des. All's one.—Good father! how foolish aye our minds ! Fe“ 
If I do die before thee, prithee, shroud me ; 


— 

F a kg J Tin) a 3-2 

i . f ae * = a o 
7 


In one of those same sheets. “9 ~*~" 


Emil. Come, come, you talk. he Dene 
Des. My mother had-a maid eall’d Barbara srs gle! 
She was in love, and he she lov’d *prov’d mad ve ae * 
And did forsake her. ,She had a song of * willow ” ; 
An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it. That song to-nig}t 50 


and against the whole worll, giving up your whole hearé and soul to 
the smiter—as I did.” Miss Havisham iv Dickens’s Great Ew pectations. 
She loves with love that cannot tire, 
And when, ah woe, she loves alone, 
Turough passionate duty love springs lagher, 
As grass grows tidler round a stone. * 
Coventry Patmore, The Wife's Tragedy. 
23. Good father! There is a touch of eccentricity in Desdenona 
and therefore (following the Cowden C.arkes) fe permit the Fi lio’s 
exclamation, in spite of its singularity, to stand in the text, im place of 
the nerveless “ Good faith” of the Quarto. 
Desdemona hesitates to give utterance ton wish that,to Emilin will 
appear unaccountable. The exclamation is in itself meaningless, being 
of the same order as JITA in Bengali. 


25. youtalk, What nonsenxe you are talking ? 

27. and he she lov’d prov'd mad, “Perhaps from these words 
Desdemona imagines Othello may be going out of his mind, as ehe 
cannot explain or understand his altered conduct, and if so, ber own 
present position would somewhat resemble that of Barbara, Canning. 

28. asong of “willow.” The “ weeping, willow” with 
its drooping branches, was the emblem of — uted love.4 
Cp. Merch. of Venice, 5. r. 10: RTOS F OEA MEDA 

4 On such a night | 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand è 
Upon the wild sea banks. 


ie ye a 
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A 
* will not 20 from my mind ; I have much to do * 
‘But to go hang my head all at one side 
And sing it like poor Barbara. Prithee, iepetch, 
Emil. Shall I go fetch yorr night-gown ? s > 
Des, No,-unpin me here. 
This Lodovice is a proper man. 35 
Emil. A very handsome man., 
ao 
Des. He speaks well. , i 
Emit. I know a lady in Venice would have walked bare- 
foot to Palestine for a touch of his nether lip. 40 
De Se [ Sv Wid WE ] 
“The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow ; — — 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 
: Sing willow, willow, willow. sok red bop — 
The fresh streams ran_by her, and murmur’d her cafe ples 
yr eb te ray f nA: ar, 
moans ; 
. . * 
Sine willow, willow, willow ; 
Her salt tears fell from her, and soft’ned the stones ; 
Sing willow, willow, willow ; ” 
a 
have much to do But to, can hardly refrain from. 

32. This benutifal line consists of monosyllables. Noone can fail to 
perceive the meaning of Desdemona holding her head all at one 
side. 

Hermione, another innocent lady whom her husband suspects of 
nofaithfulness, is similarly déseribed (Winter's Tale, 3. 3. 20): 

Some times her head on one side, some another, ? 
34. night-gown, dressing-gown worn at night. 
Fr 


35. proper, — good-looking. 39. a touch...lip, 
i.e., & Kiss. - 
41-57. Desdemona here sings a few snatches from an old ballad, 


Many versions are in existence, one of which is in Percy's Reliques, It 
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s o 3 


* (Lay by these)— 
[Singing.| “ Willow, willow, willow ; 7” 


(Prithee, hie thee ; he’ll come ‘anon) ;— 50 x 
(Singing. ] 5 4 i 
“ Sing all a green, willow must be my galang 
Let nobody blame him, his seorti I, approve,” 
(Nay, that’s not next.—Hark ! who is’t that knocks? 
Emil. Its the wind). art 
Des. [Stuging.| 
“I eall’d my love false love ; but w hat said he 
then 7 A 55 
Sing willow, willow, willow. 
If I court more women, you'll couch with more 
men, ’— 
So, get thee gone ; good- gok Mine efes do itch ; Hrs, 


=> 


“Doth that bode weeping ? 
ined. f-A2™ Tis neither here nor there. 60 
Des. Thave heard it said so. O, these fmen, these men ! 

Dost thou in conscience think (tell me, Emilia), 

That there be women do abuse their husbands 

In such gross kind ¢ s 
Emil. There be some such, no question. 


Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world ? 


was originally a man's song, being entitled “ A Lovers Complaint, 
being forsaken of his Love "=". bat Sarah re here makes it a woman's 
- song to snit the dramatic situation. 
50. hie thee; hell come anon. Make haſte, my hus- 
band will be here ‘presently. 
52. his scorn I approve, t-e- ‘prononnce to be just. _ 
These words sound like an echo of 19-20, above. nide Lute- W 2 Lips 


59. bode, forebode, portend. foo sinjora 
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n? 


Why, would not you ? 


No, by this heavenly light ! 


Nor I neither by this heavenly light ; 
I might do’t as welhi’ the dark. 


— 
Eg 


Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the — ? 


The world’s ù huge thing ; it is a great price 
For a small vice. l > 

Apri ‘In troth, I think thou wouldst not. 

In troth, I think I should : and undo’t when 
— had done. Marry, I would not do such a 
thing for a joint-ring, nor for measures of lawn, 


~ >) 4e nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any 
j 


petty exhibition ; but, for all the whole world, 
—'ud’s pity, who would not make her husband 


a cuckold to make him a monarch ? I should 


venture purgatory for’ t. 
Beshrew me, if I w ould do such a wrong 
For the whéle world. 


Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ the world ; 
and having the world for your labour, tis a 


undo’t, make amends for it; make it good to my 


husband. 


i3.- 2 joint-ring, a finger-ring made in separate halves: 


a common lovers’ token in the olden time. 


74. petty exhibition, paltry present. 
"ud’s pity, God's pity. A minced form of “God” is common - 
in oaths. The Folio has “why.” 


77. venture purgatory for’t, risk being punished in 


75. 


purgatory for it. 


50. a wrong i’the world, a wrong in the world’s eye, a 
conventional wrong. 


Fak: 


Cp. 1. 3. 238. 


66 


T] 


BO) 
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wrong in your own world, and you might 
quickly make it right. 
Des. I do not think there is any such woman. 
. mil. Yes, a dozen; and ac many to the vantage 85 
as would store-the world they play’d for. 
But I do think it is their husbands’ faults — 
If wives do fall. Say that they slack their 
duties 


e 


And pour our treasures into foreign laps, — ; wee 
Or else break out in peevish jealousies, — 90 
Throwing restraint upon us; or say they strike 

us, 
Or scant our former having in despite ; 
Why, we have galls, and though we have some 

grace, ; 
Yet have we some revenge. Let husbands know 


85. to the vantage, into the bargain, in addition. 

85-104. Emilin here speaks of hosbands in general, bat we feel that 
it is her own married life and her personal experience of Jago that she 
is describing. 

86. store, stock, populate. 88. slack, be remiss in. 

89. pour ... laps, give to other women what of right 
belongs to us. 

“ Foreign” (from Latin forts) apy =“out of doors,” and is 
akin to “forest” and “ forfeit.” 

91. Throwing..-upon us, restraining our freedom of 
movement, making us stop at home. 

92. scant...in despite, petulantly reduce our pin-money. 

93. galls, spirit to resent injury or insult., 


The gall or bile was supposed to be the source of anger, 


Des. 


— 


95. 
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Their wives have sense like them ; they see and 
e 
smell 95 


And have their palates both for sweet and sour 

As husbands have. What is it that they, do 

When they change us for others ? Is it sport? 

I think jt is.. “And doth affection breed it ? 

I think it doth. Is’t frailty that thus errs ? 19S 
It is so too. And_have net we affections, ia fi nahn 
Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have ? 

Thén let them use us well; else let them know, 

The ills we do, their ills instruct us so. 


Good-night, good-night. Heaven me such uses 


send, ) 105 
Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend. 
yt ee ae RS T Exeunt. 
D 
sense, feeling. 3 : 


99-100. I thirk..._I think. Ironical as in 4. 1. 112. 
105. Heaven - send, če., may heaven teach me so to 


act. 


For uses =“ lessons,’ cp. As You Like It, 2.1. 12: 


* Sweet are the uses of adversity. 


106. Not to pick bad from bad, not to pick up bad 


practices from bad examples. 


Cp. Romana 12,21: “ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” 





Act Fifth 


Scene I 
[ Cyprus. A street.)* A 
Enter Tago and Roderigo. 


Iago. Here, stand behind this bulk ; straight wil} he 
come. — 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. 
Quick, quick ; fear nothing ; PII be at thy elbow. 
It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 


E) 


1-36. This scene takes place at the dead of night somewhere in 
thë vicinity of the castle. Knowing that Cassio is about to pass this 
way on his return from Bianca’s house (which was to be between twelve 
and one, 4. 2. 243), Iago has stationed Roderigo im an ambush and given 
him iustructions to kill him as soon as he appears. When the critical 
moment arrives Roderigo fails to kill his man, but Iago tushes forward 
and cuts Cassio severely in the leg. Othello appears for a moment— 
merely as a spectator—and having satisfied himself that Tago has kept 
his word (“Let me be his undertaker,” 4. 1.224), departs from the scene 
with the determination to put Desdemona to death immediately. 


1. bulk, a projecting part of a building, often a counter 
outside of a shop where articles were exposed for sale. 


“ He found a country fellow dead drunk, snorting [qp. 1. 1. 90.) on 
a bulk.” Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy. ‘ 


2. put it home, ¢.c+ well into his body. 
5. resolution has five syllables. 
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Nod. Be near at hand ; I may miscarry in’t 
Tago. Here, at thy hand ; be bold, and take thy stand. 
etires. 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed, v” ~~) r 
And yet he hath given me satisfying reasons. 
"Tis but a man gone. Forth, my sword: he dies. 10 
Jago. I have rubb'd this young quat almost to the 
Sense, à 
` And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill 
Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every. way makes my gain, Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a restitution large 
Of gold and jewels that L bobb’d from him, 
As gifts to Desdemona ; 
It must not be. If Cassio do remain, 
‘He hath a daily beauty in his life | 


‘That makes me ugly ; - and, besides, the Moor 20 


S. no great devotion, » strong disinclination. Litotes. 

10. ’Tis but a man gone. An echo, perhaps, of the 
satisfying reasons given him by lago. 

EL. quat, pimple. the sense, the quick. 

"I have fretted (or chafed) this young scamp beyond the limits 
even of his endurance.” See +. 2. 203. 

14. Every way.. ‘gain, either of these alternatives 
will suit my purpose. Live Roderigo, if Roderigo lives. 

16. bobb’d from him, fooled him out of, jockeyed out 
of him. 
20. makes me ugly, makes me appear. ugly by com- 


parison. : s 


S 
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* * 


May unfold me to him ; there stand I in much a 
: peril. G ih 
No, he must die : be it so. I hear him coming. — YA Sf 
Enter Cussio. a 
Rod. I know'his gait, Us he.—Villain, thou diest! 
i [ Makes a pars at Cassio. ie 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know’st. 25 


> 


L will make proof of thine. 
[Draws and wounds Raderigo. | 
Rod. — O, Iam slain! 
[ Tago from behind wounds Cassio in the leg and extt.| 
Cas. 1 am maim’d for ever. Help, ho! murder! murder! 


(Falls. 1” 
Enter Othello [above at a window). 
Oth. The voice of Cassio! Iagb keeps his word. <ia ee 
Rod. O, villain that I am ! his eic t frm Ra hea 
: b 2 
21. unfold me, expose or betray me. : i 
Faut 4 


23. his gait, his manner of going. Of. P 
He does not see him but he hears the sound of his footstepsyin the dark. 


25. my coat. Cassio wears a coat of chain-mail under 
his tunic. 

25. make proof of, test the stoutness of thine. 

Stage-direction. An Iago always wounds from behind.” Goll. 

He had overheard Cassio’s remark about his coat being of proof, and 
therefore wounds him in the leg. | è 
. 27. maim’d for ever. He exaggerates, like Montano 
(2. 3. 164). i | 

Stage-direction. Above at a window. Othello appears for a moment 
at the balcony of the stage. He lonks on as a spectator, but takes no 


part in the action. 
>. 8 


cpa 
M~ Forth of m met those char — thine ey es, are li /, 
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| ACT V 


© Oth. i It is even so. 


Gis. Oh, help, ho! light ! a surgeon ! 
Oth. "Tis he !—O brave Iago, honest and just, 
That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong! 
Thou teachest me. * Minion, your dear ljes dead, 
© And your unblest fate hies ; strumpet, I come. | 


A 


{ = ey — > =?) 4 i > 
blotted ; as q —⸗8 * 35 
ood ‘be 


Thy bed, — shal] with Tact’ 
spotted 2 Exit. 
Enter Lodovico and Gratiano. - 
Cas. What, ho! no wateh? no pasaga Murder ! 
murder ! 
Gra. "Tis some mischance; the voice is very direful. ~“ 
Cas. Oh, help! “ 
e 
"33. Thou teachest me, thou settest me a good example. 
Minion, minx, jade. . 
34. your.. fate. hios, your end is imminent. unblest. 
This is explained in 4. 2, 36-37. 35. Forth, out. 
36. Cp. 4. 1. 220-223. 

37-129. The noise of the fray summons many persons to the spot. 
Lodovico and Gratiano arrive, and Iago re-enters in his night-shirt—a 
circumstance suggesting that he, like the others, has just been arovsed 
from his midnight rest—and dispatches Roderigo, whe had been already 
wounded in the fray with Cassio. Bianca soon appears on the scene, 


bitterly bewailing her wounded paramour. Iago manifests much 
commiseration for his wounded “brother,” as he calls Cassio. It is he 


that binds up his wounds and calls for a chair to bear him ont of the. 


night air, He*thereupon accuses Bianca of being a party to the crime 
and sends Emilia to the castle to inform Othello of what has taken place, 

37. no passage? no passing of people? Cp. C. of 
Errors, 3. 1. 99 bes the stirring passage of the day ”). 


+ 
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Lod. Hark! - y 
Rod. O wretched villain ! i 
Lod. Two or three groan. It is a heavy night, 
These may be counterfeits 3 let’s think’t unsafe 
To come in to the cry without more help. 
Rod. Nobody come? Then shall I bleed to death. 
- Re-enter lago, with a light. 
Lod. Hark! 
Gra. Here’s one comes in his shirt, with light — 
weapons. 
Jago. Who’s there? Whose noise is this that cries 
on murder ’ 
Lod. We do not know. 


45 


Lago. Do not you hear a ery ? 


Cas. Here, here! for Heaven’ s sake help me! ~ 
Iago. What’s the matter’ 
Gra. This is Othello’s ancient, as “I take it. 
Lod. The same indeed ; a very valiant felldw. 
Iago. Whatare you here that cry so grievously ? 
Cas. Iago? Oh, I am spoil’d, undone by villains ! 
Give me some help. 

Iago. O me, lieutenant! what villains have done this? 
Cas. I think that one of them is hereabout, m © | 

~ And cannot make away. | i | | 


"42. 8 heavy night, a gloomy night. | 
44. to come into the cry...help. lLodoyico is 
cowardly to go to the assistance of the wounded men. 


48. cries on murder, <alls out “ murder.” Ð= tec l SULS 


51. as I take it. He is peering into the darkness 
uncertain what he sees. See 65 and 88, below.” > 


17 


i 
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ago. 2 $ O treacherous villains !- 
What are you there ?—Come in, and give some 
help. [To Lodovico and Gratiano.) 


Rod. O, help me there! . 60 
Cas. That’s one of them. ‘ . 


3 Tago. | e- QO murderous slave! O villain! 


~ 


— sets down his light ; makes towards Roderigo in the 
dark, and stabs him. Ta 
Rod. O damn’d Iago! O inhuman dog! 
Tago. Kill men i’ the dark !—W here be these bloody 
thieves ?— 
How silent is this town !—Ho’! murder! murder !— 

`. What may you be? Are you of good or evil? 65 
Lod. As you shall prove us, praise us. 
Jago. Sigritor Lodovico ? 
Led. He, sir. 
Tago. L ery you mercy. “Here’s Cassio hurt by villains, 
Gra. Cassio! -S 70 
Tago. How ist, brother ! pias | 
Cas. My leg is cut in. two. - a Ss 
Jago. ; Marry, heaven forbid ! 
Light, gentlemen! I'll bind it with my shirt. 


Enter Bianca. 


Bian. W — is the matter, ho! Who is’t that eried ? 


Tago. Who is’t that cried ! — 15 
Bian. Ob, my dear Cassio ! my sweet — — 
Oh, Cassio, Cassio, Cassio! . 


= 


65. of Saf or evil, well — or ill — 5, 
71. brother, comrade. - -- Ye 


P 7 —34 
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Iago. © notable strumpet! Cassio, may you suspect 

| Who they should be that have thus mangled you ? 

Cas. No. * — E 

Gra. I am sorry to find you thug ; I have been to seek 
you. | | 


Iago. Lend me a garter: So. Oh, for a chairt, 


To bear him easily hence ! 

Bian., Alas, he faints! Oh, Cassio, Cassio, Cassio! 

Tago. Geutlemen all, I do suspect this trash (Aare 85 
To be-a party in this injury. ai ie 
Patience a while, good Cassio. Come, come ; 

Lend mea light. Know we this face or no? 
Alas, my friend and my dear countryman > | 
Roderigo? No :—yes, sure :-—O heaven ! 


Roderigo. e 90 
Gra. What, of Venice? 7 - 
Tago. Even he, sir; did know him ? ; a 
Pe Knéw him! ay. a T% 


Tago. Signior Gratiano? I cry your gentle pardon 5 E va, 
These blood accidents must excuse my manners, 
That so neglected you. x 

I am glad to see you. 95 


82. agarter: to hold the bandage in position. §o, 
very good ; well bandaged : cp. 5. 2.88 a chair, a sedan chair. 
85. I do suspect this trash, etc. Iago, thinking that 
anything will be believed against a woman in Bianca's walk 
of life, fastens the guilt upon her, the better to Shield him- 
self. For trash =worthless creature cp. 2. 1. 312. . 
86. ‘ To be involved in this crime.” | 
The word injury has the sense of Latin injuria=an actionable 
wrong. | — 


—F 
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Tago. How do you, Cassio? Oh, a chair! a chair! ; 
Gra. Roderigo ! 
Jago. He he, ’tis he. [A chair brought in. ] Ob, that’s 
well said ; the chair. 
Some good man bear him carefully from ‘hence ;- 
IM fetch the general’s surgeon. (To Branca. 
For you, mistress, 100 
Save you your labour.) ` He that lies slain here, 
Cassio, | 
Was my dear friend. What malice was between 
you? 
Cas. None in the world ; nor do I know the man. 
Tago. (To Bianca. What, looi you pale?) Oh, bear 
` him out o’ the aur. 
* [Cassio and Roderigo are Dorne off.) 


~ Stay you, good gentlemen. —— yu ae ee 


mistress ?) St mehs ry bo "105 
Do you perveive the EOY ¥ het eye? — 
(Nay, if you stare, we: shall -hear more anon. ) 
- Behold her well ; I pray you, look upon her. 


100-101. Iago will not permit Bianca to render service to Cassio. 


104. bear him out o’ the air, take him indoors, out of 
the insalrbrious night air. 
Cp. Hamlet, 2. 2. 209, “ Will you walk out o the air?” (Will you 
come out for a walk ?) 






1 to you.’ 

He detains Lodovico and Gratiano, (who were about to accompany 
the governor-elect to the castle,) that bass may hear his accusation of 
Bianca. 


106, gastness, ghastly — Pokies’ 


105. Stay you. ~ Stay behind; I have something to 





jp 





SCENE 1 ] THE MOOR OF VENICE - 26l. 
Dao you see, gentlemen? Nay, guiltiness” will... 
speak, ! ; 
Though tongues were out of use. 1 - 1210 
. Enter Enialia. 


Emil. Alas, what’s the’ matter? What’s the matter, 
husband ? ; : * 
Tago. Cassio hath here been %tet on in the dark ~“ +» 
By Roderigo and fellows that are scap’d. 
He’s almost slain, and Roderigo quite deadh 
Emil. Alas, good gentleman ! alas, good Cassio ! 115 
Tayo. This is the fruits of whoring. Prithee, Emilia, 
Go know of Cassio where he supp'd to-night, 
[To Bianca.) What, do you shake at that ? 
Bian. He supp’d at my house ; but I therefore shake F 
Pieri aot, —— EAN aii A AT 
Iago. O, did he so? I charge you, go with me. 120 


7 


= 
109-110. Gnuiltinmess...use. ` Murder will out,” 

Iago makes the woman blush by his accusation, and then feigns to 
discover in her bewilderment the proof of the crime he ,brings against 
her. This method of implicating an innocent person in a crime is not 
peculiar to lago. 

(1) It is thus that Claudio accuses Hero (an early sketch of Desde- 
mona) of unchastity (Much Ado, 4. 1. 43). 

Hor blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 
(2) It is thus that Gloucester fastens Clarence’s murder on Queen 
Elizabeth’s kindred (Richard ILI, 2. 1, 136.) | 
Mark’d you not . 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen | a ; 
Look’d pale when they did hear of Clarence's death ? 


112. seton, attacked, 117. know of, learn from. 
120. go with me, come with me (as we fow say). 
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Ehil. Fie, fie upon thee, strampet! — ° 
Bian. I am no strumpét, but of life as honest 
As you that thus Abuse me. 
Emit. As Į? Foh! Fie upon thee! 
Tago. Kind gentlemen, lob go — poor Cassio ` 
dress’d.. Lenii pup ATH ee 
Come, mistress, you must tell’s another tale. 125 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what hath happ’d. 
Wfl you go on afore? [Aside.] This is the 






night. 
That — makes me or fordoes me quite.” 
oo we Tuan ta) Exeunt. 
— a) ey . rive 
xe 3 | N * \ 
La = " Co ; — — 
e 
A a i 
Scene Il 
— in the castle :) Desdemona in bed 
—— 
[asleep |. ( SF 
> a 


AS 
—— Enter Othello with a. ight. na 


( 55 4 


Oth. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — 





124. gee...dress’d, see dressing applied to his wound. 
125. you must...tale, you must not expect us to believe 
that story. . | | 
“You cannét creep out at that hole.” Heart of Midlothian. 
129. fordoes me quite, destroys me utterly. 


— 
— 





is 
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. Let me not name it * you, you chaste stars î— _ 
It is the cause. Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 

Nor sear that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 5 
- Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 
Put out the light,—and then put out the light. 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

© = 
1-22. Othello finds his wife asleep and looking the very picture of 
beauty and innocence. The deed he -is about to peşpetrate is 
one from which his whole natare recoils, and he is appalled as he 
thinks that, once it is done, it can never be undone; byt he nerves 
himself to the task by considering that the killing of his wife is a sacri- 

fice which he owes to offended Ji ustice (17). l 


1. It is the cause, ete. ; : the cause to which, on his knees, 
he had engaged his soul “ in the due reverence Bf a sacred 
vow ” (3. 3. 461). K - 


“The iteration of the phrase ‘ It is the cause ’serves admirably to z 
denote the need he feels for urging upon himself she instigating motive 


for his proposed act ” (Clack i — "ai > 


2. chaste, stainless. 
“The epithet * chaste’ suggests the nature of the cauge which the 
purity of the stars forbids to be named in their presence ” (Hudson). 
3. “Othello advances to the bed, half drawing his sword; then he 
suddenly stops and returns the sword to the scabbard."—German Acting 
Edition. 


5. monumental meee ter: figure cut oft in alabas- 
ter ke decorate a tomb. i 






7. the light, the — ; the light, 


Desdemona’s life. 
8. flaming minister : : a per iphrasis or a brightly — 
ing light. pa 















4 
264 - [ ACT V 
wk a 
F P I can again tliy former light restore, . 
i Should I repent me ; but once put out thy light, ` 10 | 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling- nature,» wo’ | 


I know not where ig that Promethean heat ye 

That can thy light relume. Wren gi have- 

pluck’d the rose 4, 

I cannot give it vital growth again, | mu As 

It needs must wither ; : Am smell it on the | tree, 15 
Kisses her. 

Oñ, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
| J ustice to break her sword! One more, one 


more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill 
thee — 
And 4ove thee after. Once more, and that’s the 
e last ; S 


So sweet was ne’er*so fatal. I must weep, 
But they* are cruel tears. This sorrow’ 
a. heavenly ; 
e Zi 
11. “Thou loveliest specimen of Nature's handiwork.” 

12. Promethean heat. A metaphor from Greek mytho- 
logy, alluding to the fire stolen by the demigod Promethens 
from Olympus and here applied to the inner principle in 

man w hichgaspir es and infuses life. 
Ot ust put out the light of “‘those charms, her eyes, pe 


a: l, hakespeare wrote in Love's Labours Lost (4. 3. 350): 
From woman’ s eyes this doctrine I derive: 


They sp! still the right Promethean fire. 
13. relume, dle. 














16. balmy, elicious, fragrant : cp. 2. 3. 258. 
20, “ Nothing was ever so sweet and yet so baneful.” 
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It strikes where it doth love. „She wakes, ya 


Des. Who's there? Othello? 


Oth. Ay, Desdemona. 


Des. Will you come to bed, my lord ? 

Oth. Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemon ? 

Des. - : _ Ay, my lord. 

Oth, If you bethink yourself of any crime” 26 
Unreconcil’d as yet to Heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. ° 

Des. Alack, my lord, what may you mean by that ? 

Oth. Well, do it, and be brief ; I will walk by. 50 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit ;+ 
No ; heavens forfend! I would rot kill thy soul. 


a 

22. It strikes where it doth love. “To me it is evident,” 
writes De Quincey, “ that OtheYo's state of feeling was not that of a 
degrading suspicious rivalship, but the state of misery arisirig out of 
this dilemma, the most affecting, perhaps, to contemplate, of any which 
can exist—viz., the dire necessity of loving, beyond limit, one whom 
the heart pronounces anworthy® of that love.” (Masson's 
Edition, i. 174.) ; 

23.88. Desdemona awakes and Othello bids her prepare for death,— 
and the menacing tones of his voice and the rolfing of his eyes 
plainly tell her that she is upon her death-bed. Her protestation of 
innocence merely rouses him to anger—such proofs he has of her guilt 
that her denials cannot alter his purpose. When he tells her that 
Cassio has confessed to having used her unlawfully, she implores him 
to send for Cassio ; and the tears she sheds at the “drs that Iage has 
stopped Cassio’s month so rouse his animosity that in æ white heat of 
passion he smothers her under her pillows before she car 

27. Unreconcil’d, not repented of, 'not forg 

28. Solicit for it straight, se ardon for itinstantly. 
30. walk by, go apart, leave you alone. 
32. heavens forfend! God forbid guch a thought! 
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fies, Talk,you of killjpg? | TE 
: Ay, I do. 


Oth, | ) 

Deas 850: - Then Heaven 
Have mercy on me ! 

Oth. A'men, with all my heart ! EER 

Des. If you say so, I hope you will ñot kill me. 35 


C Ee! 
Des, And yet I fear you ; for you're fatal then 
‘When your eyes rolkso. Why I should fear 
i know not, 
Since guiltiness I know not; but yet I feel I 


fear. 
Oth. Think on thy sins. ) 
Des. They are loves I bear to you. 
Oth, Ay, and for that thon diest. 41 


Des. That death’s unnatural that kills for loving. 
Alas, why gnaw you sq your nether lip? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame. 


2 
. 


Cp. 186, below. “Forfend” is a stronger word than “defend ” 
{1.3 . 267),— another Shalespearian equivalent for “ forbid.” 


36. Hum! An inarticulate nasal sound expressing 
indignation. 
37. fatal, in deadly earnest. 
38. When your eyes roll so. Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p. 640, Tege’s ed.) describes this ns “a strange gesture proper to 
— gA - 
40. loves I bear to you. Cp. Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 83 ff 
© 42. That death’s unnatural. levine Op. Richard I II, 
1. 2. 134: 


~ 


It.is a J most Pet ps — 
To be revenged on him that loveth you. 
m * eo > ee ~ « . 


` T NA FALS i 
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These are portents ; but yet L hepe, I hopes a? 
They do not point on me. . 


Des. 
Oth. 


Des. 


40, 


S That “handkerchief which È so lov’d ane cave uhee 





Ty A 
. ige 
Macey iby! 
— 


Peace, and be still g 
I will so. ‚What’s the matter’! 7 
Thou gav’st to Cassio: Where het: | 
No, by my ffe and jon 
Send for the man, andtask him. » ("se | 
| Swéet soul, take heed, 50 
Take heed of perjury ; thou art on thy — 
Ay, but not yet to die. | RSA 
Yes, — 
Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin ; 
For to deny each article with oath | 
Cannot remove nor choke the strong cogception © 
That I do groan with@l. Thou art to die. ` , 55 
Then Lord have mercy om me! 
el say, amen. 
And have you merey too ! TI fiever did 


Offend you in my life ; never lov’d Cassio ¢ Lie 
rx AEN 


But with such general warranty of heaven” 60 
As I might love ; I never gave him token. 


- 


portents, evil omens. 


+46, point on me, aim at, are dir —— at me. 
54. article, particular, item. 


55-56. conception...groan. “is metaphor from child- 


bearing. withal : see note on 1. 3..93. PAEST 
59. Offend you, do you wrong, sin against you. — 
60. warranty of heaven. See 1 Thessalonians, 4.9, and 


1 John, 3.11 ; and ep. note on 4, 1. 244. R 


7s 
IA Atu 


— 
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"Och. By heaven, I saw my handkerchief in’s hand. — 
O perjur’d woman! thou dost stone my heart, 
And makest me call what I intend to do 


A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 65 
I saw the handkerchief. ý 
Des. e He found it then ; 


I never gave it him. Send for him hither ; 
~ » Let him confess a truth 
Oth. ee He hath confess’d. 
Des, What, my lord ? 


Oth. Ahat he hath us’d thee, 


Des. How ? unlawfully ? 

Oth. Ay. 70 

Des, He will not say so. | 

Oth. e No, his mouth is s stopp rg ALO" | 
_ Honest Iago hath ta’en ‘order for’t. ~ —— 


Des. Oh, my fear interprets. What, is fo dead ? 
Oth. Had all hischairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. © 


=} 
Şi 


63. O perjur’d woman: see note on 4, 2. 37, 
stone my heart, turn my heart to stone. 

“Thou dost harden my heart by denying thy guilt, and causest me 
to kill thee from wrath at thy perjury, when I intended thy death to be 
à sacrifice made to justice " (Clarke). 

72. taen order for’t, taken steps to secure its being . 
done. . 

74. “ Even if he had myriads of lives.” Cp. 3. 5. 442. 

75. stomach, rancour, 

76. Alas ! he is betray’d and I undone. It is part of Desde- 
mona’s “ wretched fortune ” ever to be saying the wrong thing at 
the worst possible time, but nothing she says in the whole play i is 


a: * 








w A 


[ 
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Des. Alas! he is betray’d and I undone. -` > = 
Oth. Out, strumpet ! weep’st thou for, him to my face ? 
Des. O, banish me, my lord, but kill me not ! 

Oth. Down, strumpet ! 


Des. Kill me to-morrow ; let mè live to-night ! 50 
Oth. Nay, if you strive,— 

Des. But balf an hour! cf Re 

Oth. Being, done, there is no pause. | 
Des. But while I say one prayer $ — 
Oth. It is too late. 


He smothers her, 
Emil. (At the door.) My lord, my lord! What, ho! 


so ill-timed as this. She means her words in one sense but Othello 
understands them-in qnite another, and the fatal misconstruction he 
puts upon them hurries her to her death. e 

(1) She had requested Othello to send for Cassio to bear witness 
to her innocence, and had been tolé,that it was too late, that Cassio’s 
mouth had been stopped by lago. Then at last her dormant suspi- 
cions awake, and the trath—the actual tyuth—rushes into her mind, 
and she sees that Cassio has fallen a victim to Iago’s treachery. She 
weeps over the betrayal of Cassio and is in despair about her own 
fate, not having Cassio now to clear her. any 

(2) Othello sees in her tears an ocular demonstration of her grief 
for her paramour, a and hears in her words a despairing cry because their 
sin has found them ont, having been brought to Othello’s knowledge 
by the “ honest ” Iago. She says she is “ undone,” believing that the 
fate that has overtaken Cassio is awaiting herself! This heats 
Othello’s jealousy to the boiling-point, and he smothers his wife in 
an access of blind fury. z 


82. Being done...pause. “ Now that it is being done, 
there can be no pause ” (Hart). | 


85. Emilia’s. clamour outside the door has been compared to the 
knocking at the gate in Macbeth : it brings back the action of the 


# 





270 f : Daet . 
© o emy lord, my lórd! — — 85 
Oth. What noise is this? Not dead? not yet quite 
dead? ji a 
I tbat am cruel am yet merciful; 
I would not have thee linger in hy pain. * 
So, so. 
Emil. (Within. ) What, ho! my lord, my lord ! 
Oth. , Who’s there ? . 
Emil. [ Within.| O, goot my lord, I would speak a 
word with you! - 90 


Oth. Yes :—’tis Emilia.—By and eee a dead. 


play into the light of common day; itis the outside world looking 
inand demanding its account. The reaction has commenced. 


SS. So, se. “ He heaps more clothes around her, press- 
ing the pillows more closely roufid her mouth” (Clarke), 

There are seven instances in Shakespeare where “so” (as in 5. 1, 82) 
or “so, so,” as here, accompanies some action done by the hands, See 
L. Campbell's Tragic Drama pp. 262-3, 

89-167. Sent by Iago (see 5. 1. 126), Emilia arrives too late to save 
Desdemona, but not tbo late to hear her dying moan, “A guiltless 
death Idie.” ‘The soul cannot away until it asserts the purity of 
the casket in which it has been set. It lingers on in its pain until 
the poor lips can speak, not, as before, to deaf ears that will not 
listen, but to those of a sympathizing woman ” (Lady Martin). 

When Emilia asksd her who has done the deed, she replies, “ Nobody ; 
I myself. Farewell!” And with her dying breath she commends 
herself to her kind lord. For one instant Othello shields himself 
behind Desdemona’s falsehood, ‘but immediately thereafter confesses. 
that he had slain her himself, averring that it had been proved to him 
“ by her husband, honest, honest Iago ” that she was false to wedlock. 
Emilia is frantic with grief and indignation, and raises rou the 
castle a cry of“ Murder ! murder,” 


By and by. (I will open the door) immediately. 
so r 








Wy | 
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Tis like she comes to speak of- Cassio’s death ° 
The noise was high. Ha! no more moving: ? 
Still as the grave. Shall she come in? 
Were’t good ?— _ a 
I think she stirs again -—-no. What’s best to 
do ? ' : i 
If she come in, she’ll sure — to my wife. 95 
My wife! my wife !‘what wife? I have no wife. 
Oh, insupportable ! Oh, heavy hour! 
Methinks it should be now.a huge eclipse e 
Of sunand moon, and that the affrighted globe 100 
Should yawn at alteration. 
Emil. [Within.] Ido beseech you 
That I may speak with you, Oh, good my lord ! 
Oth. I had forgot thee. Oh, come in, Emila. 
Soft; by and by.—Lét me the curtains draw.—, 
Where art thou ? e [Unlocks the door. | 


Enter Emilie 


What’s the matter with thee now : ee 
Bini. Oh, my good lord, yonan s foul —— done ! 106 
Oth. What, now? = 
Emil. But now, my lord. Re — 
Oth. It is the very error of the moon ; 


99-101. He feels that “ chaos has come again” (3, 3. 92) in his 
inner world of man and he looks for an answering chaos in the 
outer world of nature. (“ Comedy is mundane, tragedy is cosmic,”) 

“Jt is very obvious to me that his allusion is grounded on 5 
certain solemn circumstante, when darkness ig said to have" covered 
the whole face of the land ; when the rocks were rent; and graves 


opened (Matthew 27. 51).” Theobald. —. — * 





— i 
27, He OTHELLO [acr v 
* e She comes more-near the earth than she was i 
wont, 110 


And makes men mad, 
¢ Emil. Cassio, my lord, hath kill’d a young WeneHAD 

Call’d Roderigo. 

Oth. Roderigo kill’d! 
And Cassio kiil’d. | 

Emit. No, Cassio is not kill’d. 

Oth. Not Cassio kill’d! When murder’s out of tune, 115 
And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Des. O, falsely, falsely murder’d ! 

Emil. O Lord, what cry is that? 

Oth. That! what? 


109. prion aberration of the moon from her orbit (cp. 
the word “ exon ‘bitancy ). = 

109-111. “ Othello’s cry is one of the most perfect of 
all the perfect things in the tragedies.” John Masefield, 

William Shakespear (H,U.L.), p- 186. 

' We are sceptical to-day about the influence of the moon onthe , 
weather, bnt Othello believed that its phases affected the weather of 
the mind (3. 3.,178), and here he credits the moon with the power 
of driving men out of their senses. | 

Let him not lack our sympathy though his way of thinking may be 
very remote from ours ! 

116. harsh can mean either (1) unpleasant to the ear= 

out of tune, or (2) unpleasant to the taste kentithetic to 


sweet). 
117. falsely, wrongly, mistakenly. Cp. King John 
4, 2.198 : , : 
-` Standing on slippers, which ‘his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 
Desdemona uses a word which, while it exonerates herself, does not 
thereby inculpatechef husband. 


A, 
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Emil. Out, and alas! that was my lady’s voice. « $ nf 


7 


Help! help, ho! help! O lady, speak again ! 
Sweet Desdemona! O sweet. mistress, speak ! 
Des. A guiltless death I die. 
Umit. Oh, who hath done this deed ? 
Des. Nobody; I myself. Farewell! 
Commend me to my kind lord. Oh, farewell 125 
- Dies. - 
Oth.” Why, how should she be murd’red ? 
Emil. Alas, who knosvs? 
Oth. You heard her say herself, it was not I. 
Emil. She said so; I must needs report the truth. = 
Oth.|She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell. | 
Twas I that kill’d her. 
Emil. Oh, the more angel she, T ase 
And you the blacker devil ! 
Oth. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. 
Emil. Thou dost be-lie her, and thou art a devil. 


119. Out, and alas, A cry of lamentation. Cp. “ But 
out, alack !” Sonnet, 33. 11. 

“ Emilia rushes to the bed and throws back the curtains.” Booth. 

124. She is loyal to her husband to the end and testifies to her 
belief in him with her dying breath. “ The lie with which Desdemona 
dies is divine truth, too good to come within the earthly compass of 


an earthly moral code.’’—Franz Horn. “To tell trath, rightly 


understood, is not to state the true facts, but to convey a trne 
impression ; truth in spirit, not truth to letter, is the true veracity.. 
The lie of a good woman is the true index of her heart.” R. L. 


; Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque, p. 76. 


130. Oh, the more angel she, č.e., she is all the - more 
an angel for having spoken the falsehood. ; 
132. folly, light conduct, wantonness. EE ape 


18 


1 fickleness. Cp. Troilus and Cressida, 3. 2.198 : 


x <=. 
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9th. She was false as water. Geo casi —— F 
Emil. ` $ Thou art rash as fire, to say 


That she was false: oh, she was heavenly true! 135 
Oth. Cassio did top her; ask thy husband else. 

O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in heb 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 

To this éxtremity. Thy husband knew it all. 
Emil. My husband ! ° 140 
Oth. Thy husband. , * 
Emil. That she was false to wedlock ? 


Oth. Ay, with Cassio. Nay, had she been true, 


[If Heaven “would make me such another world 

Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 145 
Td not have sold her for it. 

Emil. - á My husband! 

Oth. Ay, *twas he that told me on her first. 

An honest man he is,and hates the slime 


— © 





134. as false — water. Water is one of BEY typos pt 


...a8 false S Cate J 
As air, as water, wind, or — earth. 
139. To this extremity, to these extreme measures. 
140. My husband, “ The numerous repetitions of this exclama- — 
tion (146, 149, and 152) serve to prove how impossible it is for Emilia 


to conceive that Iago can be guilty of so atrocious a calumny” 


(Clarke). 


145.. chrysolite was the name formerly given to several 





different gems of a green coloyr—topaz, tourmaline, ete. 





148-149. * slime that sticks....deeds. Op. Macbeth, 


5. 2. 27: 
-Now does he fel - 


His secget. murders — on his hands. 
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That sticks on filthy deeds. * — 
Smil. "My husband ! 
Oth. What needs this iterance, woman? I say thy 

husband. - 150 , 
Emil, O mistress, villainy 
| love ! : | 

My 7 husband say that she was fale! » 

Oth. He, woman ; 5 


I say thy husband ; dost unglerstand the word?” 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest Lago. 

Emil. (If he says so, may his pernicious soul 9 155 
Rot half a grain a day! He lies to the heart. 
She was too fond of her most filthy bargin: 

Oth. Ha! 

Emil. Do thy worst! ee 
This deed of thine is no more worthy Heaven 160 
Than thou wast worthy her. : 

Oth. " Peace, your were best. 


This is perhaps a Hebraism: cp. Psalm 7. 3, which should be 
rendered. “ If iniquity cling to my hgnds.” 

150. this iterance, this iteration, this repetition: 

151, made mocks with, played or sported with. 

152. My husband say: cp. “ She give it Cassio |” 
(230). 

These are two examples of “ the uninflected form of the verb used | 


to express the idea of the action of the verb as something to be 
rejected with scorn.” Fora third example see 1., 3. 340-341. 


156. Rot half a grain a day, be put to death by the 
slowest torture. = 


160. worthy heaven, ——— in t auaa s sight 


- 8 — ea we 
e 








276 [ act V 
| Emil. Thou hast nar half that power ‘to do me harm 
As I have to be hurt. O gull! O dolt! 

As ignorant as dirt! Thou hast done a deed 


X Oh, oh,— 
(I care not for thy*sword)—I’ll make. thee — 
known, - 165 

162-163. Thou hast......hurt. “I have in this cause 
power to endure morė than thou hast power to inflict.” 
Johnson, 

Cp. Winter's Tale, 2.3.114: Leontes. I'll have thee burnt. Paulina, 
I care not. l 

163. gull, dupe. dolt, simpleton. F 


168-251. The unmasking of Iago—so dramatic by reason of sits sudden- 
ness, its completeness and (not least) the unexpected quarter from 
which it comes—eis one of the finest things in the play. 

Emilia’s piercing midnight cry meant for Iago the consummation 
of his devilish plans; and when Montano, Gratiano, and the others 
hastened to the spot, Iago came also among them. He comes» to 
enjoy his triamph—to* feast his eyes on the ruin he has wrought, 
to gloat in secret over Othello’s woe, perhaps also (if occasion presents 
itself), to bewail in public the fate of the lady whose murder lies at 
his door—for this would be quite in keeping with his character, as we 
saw it in the previous scene, 

How completely, then, must he have been taken aback by his 
wife's words of greeting— 


Oh, are you come, Iago ? you hnve done well, 
That men must lay their murders on your neck ! 


Iago is struck all ofa heap, and the strange thing about it all is 
this, that what proves his — is his wife's passionate belief in his 
honesty — ` 


_Disprove this villain, if thou be’st a man ! 
He says thou toldst him that his wife was false ! 
_ I know thon didst not, thou'rt notřsuch a villain! * 


— 
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Though I lost twenty lives.— , hol - 
help ! p 

The Moor hath kill’d my — Murder! 
murder! | elo 


Enter Montano, Gratiano, lago, and others. 


Mon. What is the matter? How now, general! 3 
Emil, Qh, are. you come, Jagol You have done ` 


well, 
That men must lay their murders on your 
neck ! — 
Gra. What i is the matter? 3 * 





Emil. 


rove this villain, if thou be’st a man! \’ * 
He says thou told’st him that his wife was 
false ! 


D 
» 


What can he say to this ?—He can only tell Emilia, with all the 
authority he has over her as a husband, o hold her tongue— 
though this command is tantamount to an pen avowal of his guilt. 
When she refuses to obey him (because, unknown to Iago, she has 
come under the influence of a higher loy alty than that which she owes 
to her husband), he turns to bay like a wild beast and i in a fit of mad 
fury stabs her and rushes out, hoping to make good his escape. 
[Some stage-imagination is needed to realize the excitement of the 
“business” of Iago’s flight.) ‘lhe brave, devoted woman, feeling that 
her wound is mortal, asks to be laid beside her mistress, and again 
and again with her failing breath protests to the Moor the innocence 
of his wife. 


169. You have done well. ERE, This i is a pretty 
kettle of fish ; this is a pretty piece of work. 

170. lay..-on your neck, lay them, at your Hoo," make 
you responsible for them.» i A d or 

172. a man—(and not a devil, 1, 287). SE 


* 
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I know thou sdidst not, thou’rt not such a 
villain ! 
Speak, for my heart is full. 175 
Iago. I told him what I thought, and told no more 
Than what he found himself was apt and true. 
Emil. But did you ever tell him she was false ? 
Iago. I did, 
Emil, You told a lie, an ‘aflious, — lie; +180 
Upon my soul, a lie, a wicked lie. 


She false with Cassio!—did you say with 





Cassio ? 
Iago. With Cassio, mistress. Go to, charm your 
tongue. F 
Emil. I will not charm my tongue; I am bound to 
speak. 
` My mistress here lies murdered 5 in her bed,— 185 
All. O heavens forfend! ` - 


Emil. And your reports have set the murderer on. 
Oth. Nay, stare not, masters ; it is true, indeed. 


175. my heart is full. 1 cannot endure this suspense. 
177. apt, likely, “ probal to thinking” (2. 2. 344). 

“ For observe, that Iago's disbelief in the virtue of Desdemona is 
not pretended, itis real. It arises from his total want of faith in all 
virtue ; he is no more capable of conceiving goodness, than she is cap- 
able of conceiviug evil.’ Mrs. Jameson, 

179. I did. “Iago darts & quick, steely glance at her in defiance, 
but quails as she proceeds, and speaks line 183 with desperation.” 
Booth. 

183. — your tongue, be silent, lay. your tongue 


under a spell. bound, n duty bound. 









SCENE II ] THE MQOR OF VENICE . ABE 


Gra, Tisa strange truth, u — . — 
Mon. O monstrous act! et 
Emil, Villainy, villainy, villainy ! 190 
I think upon’t,—I think: I smell’ t, — Be 
O' villainy ! i ei 
I thought so then,—I’Il kill myself for griet 
O villainy, villainy ! 
Tago. What, are you mad ?* I charge you, get you, 
home. i 
Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to speak; 195 
'Tis proper I obey him, but not now. 





Perchance, Iago, I will ne’er go home. 


Oth. Oh, Oh, Oh. 
He falls on the bed. 


Emil, Nay, lay thee down and roar ; — 
For thou hast kill'd she sweetest innocent 
That e’er did lift up eye, 

Oth. [ Rising.) Oh, she was foul: 200 
I scarce did know you, uncle ; *there lies yonr niece, 


189. strange, w -onderful, incredible. 


“This is one of many words [cp. “ perplex’d,” 346, below] which 
have lost weight and emphasis since Shakespeare's time, and it is 


in the deeper sense of the w ord that Gratiano employs it here.” 
- taunton. ~- 
1 en N I a iig: cp. Hamlet, 3. 3. 36: 
Oh, my offence is rank ; it amélls to heav'n. s 

192. TI thought so then. Filia is wise after the event! She 
refers to half-formed suspicions which she interprets by the light of 
what has now taken place. She felt that some mischief was brewing, 
but had too good an opinion of her husband to identify him with the 
villain (see 4 2. 139 ff.) n 


198. Oh, oh, oh, A man 8 agony $ x weeping. 


aM 
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pt: 
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m + OTHELLO: e iay 


© e Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly . 
stopp’d. ° 

PI know this act shows horrible and grim. 

¥Poor Desdemon! I am glad thy father’ s dead. 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure g grief 205 
hore his old thread atwain. Did he live now. § 
his sight would make him do a desperate 
\ 


zl) cò p> bad 
— i Py C P 2 i # 


Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 
nd gall to reprobance-— c ` etels Mu — 


Oth. ’Tis pitiful; but yet Iago knows | 210 
That she with Cassio hath the act of shame. 


204. I am glad thy father’s dead. “In that ‘the gentle 
lady’ never knew of her father's death, is the one tiny glimmering 
ray of comfort in this darkness.” Fuyness. 


205. mortal, fatal, deadly. 


206. Shore his old thread atwain, gave the old man 
his death-blow. killed ham. 


> 

“Shore” is the past tense of “ shear" = “cut, as with shears.” 
* atwain 7” =“ in two.” 

The allusion is tothe three goddesses of destiny, whose names 
are Clotho, who spins the thread of life, Lachesis, who determines 
its length, and Atropos, who cuts it across. 

207. turn, action, whether good or bad. (Cp. a good 
turn,” “an ill turn.” ) 

208. curse his better angel from his side. Every human 
being is supposed to have twoespirits.attendant on him, one prompt- 


ing him to good | and the other to evil; this is alluded to in 
Sonnet, 144. 6: 


My female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 


209. reprobance, reprabation.ctérnal perdition. 


. f} 


f i 





scenenr] THE MOOR OF VENICE . 28E. 


» <A thousand times committed. Cassio confess’d it; ° 

And she did gratify his amorous*works 

With that recognizance and pledge of f love 

Which I first gave her. I saw it in his hand; 215 

- It was a handkerchief, an antique token 

My father gave my mother. « 
Emil. O God! O heavenly God! 
Iago. *Zounds, hold your peate. 3 e 
Emil. "Twill out, twill out! I peace! . 


G 


213. gratify, show her gratitude for, requite.  -_ 
214. recognizance, token, recognition. >, 
217. My father gave my mother. Far too much, we think, 


has been read into the supposed inconsistency between these words 
and the statement given earlier in the play (3. 4. 55-56): 


That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 


A gipsy was not likely to give away a costly handkerchief for 
nothing, and if we postulate that Othellog father paid for it and 
instructed the gipsy to make the presentation to his bride, what 
becomes of the discrepancy so freqfently alleged ? On the strength 
of the divergence in the two accounts it has been suggested [by 
Sir Sidney Lee! ] that Othello in the earlier scene invented the story 
of the handkerchief merely to alarm and impress his wife— which 
does not exalt Shakespeare's hero in the reader’s estimation ! | 

Where such minor discrepancies (and they are very frequent) are 
in question, it is useful to recall Rembrandt's caution to a friend who 
was examioing some of his paintings a little too narrowly: “ You 
should not sniff at my pictures,—th® smell of the paint is un- 
wholesome.” s 


218, O God ! O heavenly God! “ So the Quarto, and certainly 
rightly, though modern editors reprint the feeble alteration of the 
: Folio, due to fear of the Cemsor, ‘O heaven! O heavenly Powers.’ '" 
Bradley, Shakespearian Tragedy, p. 240 f.n. afin 
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e  Noş I will speak as liberal as the north. BRO 
Let Heaven and men and devils, let them all,- 
All, all, ery shame against me, yet I'll speak. | 

Jago. Be wise, and get you home. 


Emit. , LT will not. 
— [Tago offers to stab Emilia.] 
Gra. =| Fie! 


e Your sword upon a woan ? 
Emil. © thou dull Moor! that handkerchief thou 
ə speak’st of 225 
_ I found by fortune and did give my husband ; 
For often, with a solemn earnestness, 
(More than indeed belong’d to such a trifle), _ 
He bege’d of me to steal it. 


Tago. ° : Villanous whore! 

Emil. She give it Cassio! No, alas! I found it, 230 
And I did give’t my husband. À 

Tago. . Filth, thou liest ! 


Emil. By heaven, I*do not, I do not, gentlemen. 
O murderous coxcornab! what should such a fool 
Do «vith so good a wife ? 


220. as liberal as the north. as free and unrestrained 
as the north wind. 

Cp. Cymbeline 1, 3. 36 : “ the tyrannous breathing of the north.” 

223. Stage-direction. offers, attempts with violence, 

Cp. stage-direction, Comedy of Errors, 4 3. 108 : “ Enter three or four 
and offer to bind him. He strives.” 


226. by fortune, by chance. 

227. often: cp. “ia hundred times `” (3. 3. 229). 

233.. coxcomb: “ equivalent to fool in the strongest . 
sense ” (Rolfe)? | 





SCENE II | THE MOOR OF VENICE . 283. 
Oth. Ave there no-sténes in heaven ° ~ 

But what serves for the thundér ?W—Precious 
villain ! : 235 


He runs gt Tago : Iago kills Emilia. 


Gra: The woman falls ; sure, he hath kill’d his wife. _..\ — 


Emil. Ay, ay! Oh, lay me by my mistress” side. IW 

Eit lago. 
Gra.. Hes gone, but his wife’s kill’d. s 
` Mon. ’Tis a notorious villain, Take you this weapon 
Which I have here recover’d from the Moor 240 
Come, guard the door without ; let him not pass, 
But kill him rather. Ill after that same villain, 


234. stones, thunderstones. The same as thunderbolts. 

u Does heaven reserve its thunder only to make a mwwise ? has it no 
implements of mischief to punish*as well as terrify ¢” Steeveng. 

The destruction caused by lightnigg was popularly supposed to be 
dud to actual stones—the fossil shells known as belemnites were 


; — 
believed to have this Origin. = 


235. precious. egregious, arrant, 

This ironical use of “ precious ” is still common in colloquial speech. 

935, Stage-direction. Iago kills his wife. “In a Sense different 
from what he intended he is now ‘even’d’ with Othello, ° wife for wife’ 

2. 1. 308).’’ Moulton. 

“ He finds himself at the end of his resources. Raging with disap- 
pointment he stabs his wife, though his dcing so is the completest proof 
that what she charged him with is true.” Miller. 


239. notorious, outrageous. 240. recover'’d, obtained, 
taken. For this sense cp. C. of Errors, 2. 2. 76 
“To pay a fine for a periwig and recover the lost hair of another man. 


241. without, on the outside. | . 
“ Without’ when so used ip the text has exactly the’ same meaning 
as “within” in the stage-directions (cp. 259, below), * si 
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> è Fortis a damned slave. Ss 
) Exeunt Montano and Grattano. 
Oth. = Iam not valiant neither, | i 
_ || But every puny whipster gets my sword.. 
‘But why should honour outlive honesty 2,77 `245 
Let it go all. + | 
Em. . What did thy sovg bode, lady ? 


e Hark, canst thou hear me? I will play the swan, 
And die in music. [Singing.] “ Willow, willow, 
e willow ! ”— 
_ Moor, she was chaste ; she lov’d thee, cruel Moor ; 
So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true ; tn 250 


} 
= pr 
- * = ` i = i P * J J = : a i 


243. not valiant neither, The soldier's right arm has 
lost its nerver 


244. puny whipster, contemptible combatant (as he - 
reckons Montano to be). 7 . 


A “whipster” or “ whipper-snapper " is one who is nimble in 

snatching a thing (here a weapon) from another person’s hand, 
945-246. He has been deprived of his sword, which means 

to a soldier the loss of his honour; but he sees the justice 
of this, having already lost his honesty. Let it all go, č-e., 
let them both go. 

Sir Sidney Lee and others give a different explanation : ‘* Othello 
is thinking of his own valour und his wife's proven chastity.” 


246. bode, forbode, as in 4. 3, 59. : 
247. play the swan...music. It was believed that 


the swan sang only once, viz., when it perceived its end 
approaching. Cp. Lucrece, 1. 6. L1:. 


. And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begjns*the sad dirge of her certain ending. 





SCENE 11 | 
*. 
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E E oae i boa ; T think, alas, 1 1 dig. Dieses 








251. «Emilia dies say ing she is —— to — her hepes 
f future bliss onthe truth of her declaration thet Desdemona b 


as chaste, . 
“In his wife Emilie, Ingo was évidently — 
believed neither in her faithfalness to him nor in her nersor 
hence his crimes are chiefly caused by his distrast of the EEE 
his fins! detection is mainly catsed by his ignorance af the la à 
Yet Emilia is sometimes regarded #8 a minor character in the tragedy, 
of which she is really and practically the trua heroine. ‘—Canning,= < 
“ Emilia’s conduct at the close of the drama may ' indeed have taken” F 













herself as well agher husband by surprises An alteration in the poise 
of her whole being has taken place unconeviously,. and in the time of 

trial her new character bursts out into sudden flower. And zo she 
nobly dies, and in her own degree becomes na signal a testimony as 
Deadenrouu to the reality of the awakened moral nature—which Tago 


leaves out of account as —— and unsubstential.”—Miller, 


Let as return fora moment to ‘the words of in & 2. 26. * Ang yot 4 
ahe'll kneel and pray ; I have seen her do’t." These were spoken in - 
mockéry, when Othello was saturated with themoral poison of Iago's 
oyniciem, They strike us as among the Most astonishing things P 
the play. Does not Shakespeare give usa hint in them that. the =) 
weapons which were to overthrow Iago—who had eneered at the very — 
idea of his plot “too hard for [his] wite and all the tribe of 
heli ” (1.3, 364) to —were to be weapons from h garmoury ? 
Tracing back effects to causes, might we not say that. rae devilry is 
overthrown in the last resort by Desdemona’s sanctity (aneeringly called 
sancti mony, it will be remembered, in Iago's apeeoh.jn= alinded to). 
The cynicism and the sneering suggest the speech in Goethe's Fuust 
in which Mephistopheles is forced to pay tribate to the sagacity of 
- Margaret's mother, - after this “ sanctimonious” woman bas pni Lis 
nose out of joint over the — of the gift of the jewe!s. The following 
ie from Joho tewart Bir ’s tro osiutiong: 
‘Phe wor m hab a delicate nose 
J gh her prayer-book goes Y 
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Oth. Ihave another weapon in this chamber ; 
It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s tem per,— 
Oh, here Jit is, Uncle, I must come forth. 
Gra, (Within.) i thou attempt it, it will cost thee 
dear : e s 25 
Thou hast no weapon, and —— must suffer, 
Oth. ook im upen me then and speak with me, 
Or naked as I am, I will assault thee. 
[ Reenter Gratiano. ] 
Gra. What is the matter ? 
Oth. Behold, I have a weapon ; 
A better never did itself sustain 260 


Sosi] [ ACT V 


And seldom sceñts a thing in vain, 
If it be holy or profane. 


252-282. Othello’s sword has been wrenched out of his hand and 
he is a prisoner in his own chamber (see 241 and 254). But he has 
foung another weapon—a sword | of Spain—and, ‘his old intrepid spirit 

asserting itself, he meditates breaking through every obstacle ,and 
seeking flight in saf€ty (259-264). But this is only a momentary 
thought.— Where should Othello go ?” (271) and how could he turn 
his back upon Desdemona, the beall and the end-all of his existence P— 
He resolves to remain where he is and to offer no resistance to lawfnl 
authority. 

253. the ice -brook’s temper. To ring’ i blade of a sword 
‘to the proper degree of hardness and toughness it is first heated in the 
forge and then plunged into cold water. This last process is known 
as tempering. “Spanish blades” (Romeo and Juliet, 1. 4. 84) were 
famous for these qualities. 

: 256. _ suffer, ‘acquiesce, be passive. 

| ed, unarmed. Cp. < Henry IV, 3,.2,234 : 
eo but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
moor conscience ‘with injustice is corrupte 1. 


n, hang by. its belt, aA ei 
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diet’: thigh. 

That, with this little arm 
I have made my wes thr 
‘Than twenty tim 
Who. tan control his fate?" tis hot EO Depa 
E Be not afraid thodi you do see me weapon’d ; i 4 — 
ere is my jor = +y $ end here is my butt _ . west acd 
nd sea-mark of kutmidst sail Odes e 
"Tis a lost f 7 
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= Do you —— 
gs Man but a rush against o's 3 breast 
And he retires. wW ? ould Othello go em 
z. Now, how dost thou look now? — wench’ 
+ © iy l 
Ti Pale as thy smock}! when we shall meet at comph,} 
it \ This look of thine will hurl my soul from — Ah 


; wk z 


263-264. more impediments.. PBT more re Obstacles thar L 
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SAtwenty times as many as those by which you seek to 
stop me. p * | ; 
267. my butt, my go: al, the term, of © my existence. Ks 
J68. sea-mark...sail, the goel of my life’s voya:re. — — 
269. Tis a lost fear, your dread of me is groundless. aw 


5 271; Man beta rush, ete. Direct the feeBlest weapag 


-against my bod®. wr, * 
The “yeh” is ‘are the emblem af tagitity. The metaphor is 


< 


Trom the manving of a gun, 
979. jii-starr’d. Her name, as we have sen, is a mére 


“3 variation of * dusdaimodnia ” in Creek ép- 235). wench 
term of affectionate address to a ybrng woman. $ * 


“Gp, Tein peat, 1 2. 1304 — to nied.) “welt demanded, 


wench’ ” l 
» compt, 








273 smock; 6 ohemige, a woman’ s — 
the last great ccoounly tht judgmentiday. < 
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And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl ! 275 
Even like thy chastity. O cursed, cursed slave ! 

hip me, ye devils, 

Front the possession of this heavenly sight! 

Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur ! . 


Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! 280 
O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead ! 
. Oh! Oh! Oh! s 


8 


Enter Lodovico, Montano, Cassio carried in a chair, and 
x Officers, with Tago [prisoner]. 
Lod: Where is this rash and most unfortunate Man i} 
Oth. That’s he that was Othello; here I am. 


275. fiends will snatch at it. Cp. 4. 2. 26-37. 
“No fear that ‘when they meet at compt’ her look ‘will hurl his 
soul from heaven.’ Her infinite love and pity will think but of his 
sufferings, and will plead for the forgiveness he dares not ask for him- 


gelf.’—Lady Martin. 


“ The lips that had pardoned him in this life,” says Mr. Boas, “ will 
not plead against him in the next; and in that world where men see 
not as through a glass, darkly, but face to face, Othello and Desdemona 
may yet find (Sonnet, 119, 11)— 

‘That ruin’d love when it is built anew, 
s Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater.’ ” 

377—282. Othello calls down punishments upon his 
own head to atone for his crime and cleanse his polluted 
soul. ` 

steep-down, precipitous, 

Recalling the time when she acted Desdemona, Lady Martin 
writes, “As | lay there, he [ Macready, ber Othello] seemed to me like 
a soul in hell, whirling in the second circle of the Inferno. And there 
was a piteousness, a pathos, in his reiteration of the loved one’s name 
that went to my very heart.” in : za : 








| Bring the villain fo y S 
own towwar’s his feet; but thats a £ ve 

Tf tliat thon he's a deyil, L.cancot kiil thee. — 

f jj "utumia Ji ¢ 7 ; — a A 













Lod. Wrench his — from him. | at : 
| Tago. iaesed, sir; but nof kid. ae | 
Oth. Í am not sorry neither, I'd have thee Sh ay ae 


p For, in my sense, "tis happiness to die. A 
Lod: ‘O thou Othelle, that wert once so good, 





0 
263—337 Authority now appears i in the porèons of Lodorvico, 

- m potentiary of the, Dnk of Venice, and Gassio, Gorernor-elect of Cypraas X es 
Wilh them come officers to arrest Othello, who bring with them Jago sa) 
their prisoner. The Moor wounds tago, bot does not kill Bin. Tago wilis 
not open his Wouth—either to vindiente himaelt or to confess his guilt. = 

* Bui lettera are produced which reveal the hidden seorots of hie dark ploty 7 

"4 984. he that was Othello, the shadow of ae Once 
mighty name (magni nominis umbra): p an 
«286. I look down towards his feet : tobee it. hisifeet Mi 

be cloven, as the devil's are supposed to be. —- : 

2. l “Daigetty’s first glamee was to the strangers feel, but be — 
4 noither the cloven. foot which Scottisii legends assign to the fonifiend, . 
be nor fhe horse's be which he is distinguished —— — 
Legend of Montroaggehap, xit, — 
* ** Hattersick looked at Glossiu from ana to n n dont eke F 


a tho oe he said :—Sind vet he must be the very — pee ou! 
: “368. T bleed, six; but not kild; “ You see, air, + hois) F. 
"right ; you soe hiat I am a devil!” © + 
; on | MW the greatest speeches in shekesppare, — $ 
` innocent comme who have asked wh r Shakekpeare < 
hate | sare’ cam nover hata apprehended. it — tsbury, 
3 200, Ëhmy sense, to my thinktug, a tiss 
to dig * Hamlet's dying words to. — | 
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_ OTHELLO —— [ acr v 


Estep i in the practice of a cursed slave, - 
_ What shall be said to'thee ? i 
* —— Why, anything. 

An honourable marderer, if you wall ; 

| Fo ought I did in h&te, but all i in honour. 995 
J Lod. Gog wretch, hath part confess*d_ his — 

Did you ånd ‘he consent in Cassio’s death ? 









_ Ay. e 
Cas. Dear general, I never gave you cause. 
| Oth. ao do, believe it, aud I ask your pardon. > 300 





h Will you, I pray, demand®that demi-devil 

* Mhy he hath thus ensnar d my soul and body ? 

pe Demand me nothing ; what you Know, you know. 
From this time forth I never will speak word. 

Io. What, not to pray ? — 

Gra. . * Torments will ope your lips. 305 

otk. “Well, ou dost best. _ 

Lod. S ya shall — what hath béfalion, 









A not to drink the poison (Hamlet, 5@2. 355) : 


Absent thee from felicity a while, 
this harsh world draw aby breath in pain 


n th fracti, int 8 —— by the stratagem. 
Bonsent in, agree in planning. | 

| emi-devil, melee devil. 

ensnar’d: cp. 2. 1. 170 and 2. 5. 367-368. 
Demand me nothing, ask me no questions. 

“ey grind my teeth at this, not because it ‘takes,’ but because I feel 
thatit expresses — never to speak again. '—Booth, the actor. 
J pisode „recapitulates rarlier scenes in the * 
taken tc it on the. — H jat the, reade: 
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~= 4 Which, as 1 think, you know not. Heels 
a a Bound ip the pocket of ‘the: slitin Roderigo, — ae Es Aim 
And here another. The oire of them imports a 310 E : 
A The death of Cassio to be udertook * gi 
~ By Roderigo. i Be 

Oth. O pillainy ! SS vi 
l Most heathenish and most gross! 
Lod. Now bere’s another “discontented paper, 
Found in bis pocket too; and this, it seems, 
~ Roderigo meant to Mave sent this damned villain 5 *, 

Bit that belike lago’m the interim | 
Came in avd satisfied him. e 
= Oth. e Oh, thou pernicious caitiHf !— 
How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 


> 



































_ That was my wile’s ? . ts 

ma. Oak. — i fouud it in my chamber; 3207 
- > 7 » — a 

‘x And he himself confess’d but even pow * 


That there he drepp’d it fora ePecial purpose 





“Bat Othello” says . in — to this criticism, 4 alhas — — 
information ; Taga will not give it; why should hegrot be satia ed 2 
How otherwise is Gnesion to be fully restored ta Rigtrigletul p —— 
Otlello a estimation before all in @rgy ° p” eS Ta 
~810. imports, bears as its purport (see 2.4 J 
GEA “The: sense is improved . .nd+ ihe metre is 
+ we perceive that Lhe original privter mistook “the w 
i {villeiny] for the word ‘villaine/ " Syinbovne, 
| a14 discontented paper, So + onal letter. 
ST ferred epithet.. 
TO 2337) “-belike, very likely. Bo A — 
mS noes satisfied him, cave hirni enough, killed 
5 eee. 203. caitiff, Wrote’ (soe f eR: f 


4. 
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i 2 OTHELLO AoT y > 


* | | 
> Whiċh =. to his desire. A 
* Fi ie bucale Jo O fool ! fool ! fool ! 
` Cab, There i is bde iü Roderigo’ s letter, 3 
How hę upbraids Iago, that he made him : B25 * 
Brave me upon the watch, whereon it came | a 
That I was cast; and even but now he spake, 
(After long seeming dead), ‘ Iago hurt him, , 
: Tago set him on.” | —— 
fod. You must forsake this room, and go with us. 330 4 
Your power and your command is taken off, | 

And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave, 
































If there be an v cunning cruelty f 
J——— ‘That can torment him much and hold him long 
a It shall be his. You fae rest, 335 
ao Till that the nature of you It be known | 


DA rg 
Mio F To the Venetian state. Come, priba ayay. 











$ a 
E =e 
ol! fool! fool! “It is needless to remind those who 
his passage of the marvellous use he made of the occa- 
‘siov,—his aye ws dering in vacancy, as 8 pefied by amazement, re- 
morse, and des] r,—and the — * 5, palms upwards, gathered “ 
across his head _—Seolaiming the , with trembling, gasping utter- 


ance, and ir — tones: ‘ * ! fool! fool!’ Life of Kean. ~~, } 





rave me, defy me, attack me. TETO 
327. cast : ep. 2. 3. 274. spake, said. au 
333. cunning, dext@ronsly devised, “pefined.” 
334. hold him lon p give —— sponse * r 





338-359. - Othello, — to be Pied away, asks permission to 
He has Bertie récovered his mental composure, 7* the 
` — > ace 

SF Dees X — — + r} 
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sobkxEn J THE MOOR ov ENCE y 


3 I have lowe Sr state" adie cesvied aud 

know't, 

| No more of that. Í pray you, in your — 

When you shall these uglucky deeds re 

a Speak of me as I amy; nothing extenuate, ~~ 

Pe Nor set down aught i in malice. Then must you” 

a . {Of one that lov’d not, wisely but too well ; 

HiOFf one not easily jealous, bat being wrought * 


Perplex ‘J in the extreme; of one whose hand 
© a; 







































i 
h he now  ntters are marked be Mhitpessing nobility and 
glances at hia loni services tó, tt! Venetiun -st 
himself immediately. Then he asks Lodovico to pe | 
report of these. tragia, accnrrences to the senators » for 
Sever thinks of as his “wv ble and approv’d giad putters 
“Neither excute onglar hy faults mor make me 
than iam. Say that? fo ane indy, alas! only too? weil, apd | 
ahe whom } slow "it A joo lons madđipas was the sanı of aU 
fi pans. d was Like th + fomordyt Indian who threw away © fis per 
fyreatest price; bat now timit Lrealize thd eight of mii 
m flow fastor from my eyer than Arabian trees shed their mediei 
ur Tent the sonatore; too; how enge, in Aleppo 1 emote a! — 
Troca the Vonctinu states ‘as now I smite ney elt vit p 
poi—"" —— hia action to — wori, fullts 
sido Dw one, s Hee, “eH, * 
ktt lov daii tio well. * Loye can be as "cruel | ' 


th, 88 fierce ns hate.” — 
345. being workeinpon — 


He — bpr — his ereduli 
| 340, =confsnnded, bewildered, — to. an 
yok — Ot EA Ei than i bears) to: Ly . ee 
Mdi kuow that lago is » vilnim Bom the — 


the’ ossonce of the — TaN Oh 
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— OTHELLO = [acrv 


h ( —* base J odian) threw a pearl away * 
ner than all’ his tribe; of one whose subdu’d 































’ “eyes, — 
le Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
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Drops tears as fast as ‘the Arabian — 350 


® 









e 

— Oi. from the heaven of her native innocence, ib sae 
a civil war in his heart. She is his counterpart; and, lik n, is 
almost sanctified in our eyes byeher absolute unsuspiciousness, 4 hély 
entireness of love ” (Coleridge). 

| 347. Like. the base Indian. These words suggest 
some fable about an Indian,( here the type of an ignorant 

savage) who ‘uad cast away a pricele pearl which repre- 

no vale to him., 

“subdu’d eyes, eyes force 

349. the melting mood: 

— (Hamlet, 1. 2. 149). o 

A mood fitter for a womam than for a waiion& Cp. Julus Caesar, 
gs ls 122. a The melting spirits “of ae. S “* Henry ] 


2. 2. dl ani Luerece, 1225). 
— “ These words broke from him not without tears. fhough 
‘Deans was of no melting mood.” Ieeart of Midlothian, chap. xli. 

350. Drops tears. `“ The şølden Cev iation from past tense to, 
present tense herghas impressive effect ; it tenda — the weeping 

of the neble-natured man and brave soffier the, more vividly actunl a 
mnd intense to the imagination of gader or spectator” (Clarke). 
Quarto and Folio alike read “d the laws of concord did@y 

= earry far în Shakespeare's. 2, A 













sente 






JAS | 


weep. 
iobe. all tears” 


cAn aS 
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d _ an intervening clause (eF 








F “ Albeit...mood ”) often renders them in6perative. + 

+ The laxity of grammar is still more A example froni 

A Venus and Adomja,(!. 112i): — — * 
the coffer-lids that close his eyes, — 








She lift, 
glo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness 


Accepting Dr. “Johnson's reading of “gums” for 


4 picture: the meron folk eae presents bs mipsi 


= — a ee 
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Their medicinable gums. sSitarchid — me phe 
And say besides, that in. Aleppe once; # S 
Where a malignant anda turban’d Turk: —— 
Beata Venetian and tradoe’d the state, 

«  .. I took by the throat the cireumeisyd “te 


And smote him, thus. Hs gh dell 


Lod. O bloody period ! 


— 





















| <i = All that’s spoke is — 
> Olh. FRiss'd thee ere J kild theé: no way but this, — 


Killing myself, to die upon a kiss, è 
[Lolls on the bed, oi. diese 


“ae s S ; > F 
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Drops tears Ns fast as the Arabinn trees P 


* CEG h+ 
1 4, 







Their medicing 
‘We wee the poari ; 








Aen the hero's face as, he bluis anti 
his heart-broken shpikë himsel? his quiotus. with lriapsword. i È: | 
—* Jamedicinabjo, edicinal, haying healing properties. ~ 
— ére (we are told) it — adat! is 

efor’ Christian to molest any Turk: 7 are 
$ o riskadfenth with torture to —— the how 
} 53. malignant...... turban’d. The ti; | 
bishes the meantng (“ full of Malice ” , the — supplies 


the “pitture, Whakespeare.otten c SIRE adjectives Hiya 
KSes — Shakespeare, p. BAAT ci 
Í , conelsion, tefmination, op: | Henry- vr 















The period of th? tyranny epiapechettie SAT y 
‘8 spoke 1 is marr’d. « Mere woras are intpoterit 5 
iké this. ~~ : 
dy for ever Othello s two closing and .summing-up «| | 
her up all the terror thet -is past, Fs if not obly the Ga 
— likt slueping fldwers, but upgatheres! into slie | 

J don't kow —*8 to avoid le y AE unlike ag & 
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8 































| . — — — — z ranu j ~ Ps * Sat — a Pai 
. F “6, Thi — I fear, but Saige he had no weapon ; 360 
J— — -Fi he was great of heart. 
— tig A , [To Iago.) `O Spatten dög: 


P =" More fell than — hunger, or the sea ! *8* 
© Look on the tragic loading of this bed; +- 
£ -~  Mhisisthywwork. The object poisons sight ; 

Let it be hid. Gratiano, keep the house, 365 
4 And seize upon the — of the Moor, 


` 
— 


rab! 





the characters E ends of Romeo and Julict, Lear and Cordelia, 
Othello and Desdemona. I never can separate them. Love the N 
— torn asunder in life—re-nnited iu death. Love, the solace | 
Pae and mortal humanity.” Christopher North. ef 
361, For He was great of heart. His self-inflicted death 
r the Pecabion of the sentence he hasgpassed upon his crime. ‘s He - 
“Gs as ready to do right upon himself E? ras to do it upon ano- 
ther” (Miller). : 
À » 3615371. Lodovico’s speech. brings back the action into relation 
with ‘the world at large: (1) He talls .on o'to look on the tre 
loa din, of the bed, which ts his work; (2) He tells Gratiandy as Oth rele 
: } ieir-a law, to take possssion of his fortunes. [What' poet 
7 Shakespeare would haye thought of such a thing at such a time?) 
(3) He enjoins Cassio, as Lord Governor, sto carry out lago’s sentence 
ae ts th the utmost rigour of the law. (4) He intimates that he is about 
f 1 for Venice and that the duty will devolve upon Hilf to relate this — 
2 heavy act to the senate. l 
a 361. Oh, Spartan dog. ©“ The reference seems to bet 
the datevathied silence of lag@, and to the proverbial siler 
of the Spartans under suffering, as well as to the savagene 


$ Af the dogs.” Singer. 
az - 363. loading, load, burden. 
bt | pi 365. Letit be hid, let the bed-curtains be ¢ 
- 366. seize upon,, take legal possession of ( 
mor violence). the fortune, the. omg: ——— J 
* 
ata 7 


ie i» 
‘ + ih, 
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ge the Pee re r 
ti ne, the place, the torture. O sjenforee it! 
P will straight. aboard 3 and'to the state (%9: 25 





"Thi heavy act with heavy heart relate Tg 4 $ 


+ a 


acond on yon, cone down to vonr ay au A 
sion Po you... pena 


- $68. censure, —— ec uteniee — tem 


one). 
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71. “As the onttain ope. which: perns * * 
e5 ——— 
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ve 1.77. Whilst you were here? oerwhelmed with your grief, 
: iv most editions the verse runs, but the Varior um an 
- ave it— ete R- 
$ =u Whilst you were here, ere while mad with your grief. 





— 
Th Folio has “o’re-whelmed” and the Quarto “ere while, A — 
vory diverse readings, but we think it can be shown that only one ` 
$; hem came,from Shakespeare's pen. * i 
in deciphering difficult manuscripts we nre commonly more puzzled — 
by vowéls Bhan gonsonants,—the latter being so much more distinctive 
in their outlines, Can it be accidental that, when we compare 
he rival readings here in question, we find the consonants the K 
game in both, and unly the vowels at variance? In the following 











© = 
; E RË WHL Le MsD ‘ 
os he printer has exhibited this agreement and difference to the ey iby 
printix gthe constants ih — and the variants in smaller type, (the 
ol o vowels below the line ud the Quarto vowels above it). 
We leave the student to determine for himself which is the 
authentic readin and which is due to the mistake of printer or copyist. = 
=a LI - X Fi 
5.2.34 “Indian” is the Quarto reading and “ Iudean ” that of 
‘the Folio. In support of the former, critics cite from Habington’s 
Castara : 
“So the anskilful Indian those bright gems 
Which might add majesty o diadems | 
Mong the waves scatters ; $ > | — 
also from Sir Edward — The Woman's Conquest: : oy i 
“ Behold my queen— n 2 Se 


Who with no more concern I'll east away 
‘Than Indians do a pearl that ne'er ¢ did know 
Its value,” 7 te 


-< S y j 


Pe of ignorance, — yet not to 
l J E aocusiig This struggle of feclingais finely conveyed i 
~ which is applied to the rude Indian, uot in his own Ie: ara 
momentary representative of ee kd — Eeo tr 
regding—meana American, savage in g re 7 
k critics, holding to the Folid, think ) 
sto Judas Iscariot and that Othello ^im — of hie 
os his terrible deed | to the — crime « ever Coramitted, A 





